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CURRENT MANPOWER AND LABOUR 


RELATIONS REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH APRIL 15, 1959 


Current Manpower Situation 


The seasonal employment upswing this year was strong and unusually 
early. The main contributing factors were a high level of winter construction 
and strong demands for lumber, motor vehicles and other consumer durables, 
and an early Easter. The seasonally adjusted estimate of employment started 
to rise sharply last December and by February it was 2.8 per cent higher 
than February 1958 (the recession trough) and 1 per cent higher than 
September 1957 (the pre-recession peak). 

There was little over-all change in employment between February and 
March. The number of persons with jobs, at 5,552,000, increased by a little 
less than usual in total, and by a little more than usual in non-farm industries. 
The increase over the year was still more than 150,000, however, and more 
of the persons with jobs were working full time. 

During the month there was a significant drop in unemployment, which 
usually shows a small increase between February and March. The estimated 
number without jobs and seeking work, at 525,000, was down 12,000 from 
February and 72,000 from March 1958. The estimated number on temporary 
layoff was 29,000 , down from 39,000 last March. Some 46,000 were on short 
time against 67,000 last year. 

Employment in the first quarter was stimulated to an important degree 
by a continuation of the fourth-quarter inventory accumulation and rising 
consumer expenditure for durables. Production of motor vehicles, which often 
falls off in the spring, has continued at near capacity levels through the first 
half of April. Among other consumer durables, production increases in the 
first two months of this year over the same period last year amounted to 
55 per cent for refrigerators, 15 per cent for washing machines and 29 per cent 
for dryers. Sales of radios were up 22 per cent but television sales were 
down 3 per cent. 

Construction was another important sustaining influence on employment 
this year. Although the volume of construction fell during 1958, the seasonal 
decline in employment during the late winter was much milder than usual. 
This was partly because of the heavy carryover of unfinished housing and 
partly because of government-sponsored winter works programs. Construction 
employment, which last fall was well down from a year earlier, showed a 
moderate gain in the first quarter of 1959. 
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Forestry employment also made some over-all gains during the winter. 
a z Labour requirements were particularly 
strong in British Columbia, where, except 
for relatively brief winter shutdowns, 
logging camps have been working at 
capacity. In eastern Canada, pulp-cutting 
operations were somewhat stronger than 
last year in the early part of the season 
but fell off sharply towards spring. 
The employment gains this year have 
been largely concentrated in Ontario and 
pats | the western provinces. British Columbia, 
With Jobs ___7_ | particularly, has experienced’ a sharp rise 
. ‘| in labour demand, based primarily on the 
very active lumber industry. The rising 
trend in Ontario was checked during 
March, partly as a result of the cancella- 
tion of the CF-105 program. In Quebec 
and the Atlantic region, the seasonally 
adjusted employment estimates have 
shown no significant change since last 
Livicibek fall. 
Set 


The effect on unemployment of the 
recent strengthening has been apparent 
J A,5.0°N OS FMA MD in almost all local labour market areas. 
In 103 of the 110 local areas regularly 
surveyed, unemployment is currently lower to some degree than it was last year. 
In seven areas the situation is somewhat worse; three of these are in the 
Atlantic region—Sydney, Bridgewater and Yarmouth. Only in Sydney is the 
situation significantly worse than last year and this is principally due to reduced 
coal mining in the area. Another area in which unemployment is considerably 
higher than a year ago is Sorel, Que., and this is due in part to reduced defence 
orders in the area. The three remaining areas are in Ontario—Sarnia, Bramp- 
ton and North Bay, and only in Brampton (due to the cancellation of the 
“Arrow” program) is the situation significantly worse than last year. All areas 
in the Prairie and Pacific regions are better off than they were a year earlier. 


Construction 


The construction industry has shown considerable strength since the turn 
of the year. In March, total construction employment was estimated to be 
some 10,000 higher than a year before; this was the largest year-to-year advance 
since the autumn of 1957. The sustained high level of residential construction 
has been a strong source of labour demand during recent months and has 
helped to offset the slower pace of activity in other types of building construc- 
tion. Private non-residential construction has continued on a much-reduced 
scale. Public construction has provided probably the strongest support to 
construction employment and the municipal winter works activities have been 
particularly noteworthy. 
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It is anticipated that construction will be very active again this year. 
The investment survey conducted by the Department of Trade and Commerce 
in the fall of 1958 indicated virtually no change in the total value of construction 
this year. The report points out, however, that these intentions were framed 
at a time when business conditions were in the initial stages of recovery. If 
the recovery accelerates in tempo, it is not unlikely that additional expansion 
projects may be forthcoming as the year progresses, especially in the com- 
modity-producing industries. In the past, in periods of improving business 
conditions, intentions have usually underestimated actual accomplishment. In 
recent months, the value of contract awards, a fair indicator of the future level 
of construction activity, showed consistent year-to-year advances until March. 
The decline in March was largely confined to the industrial sector; increases 
were registered in business and residential categories. 


Apart from the volume of construction expected, this year’s construction 
program is somewhat different from that of previous years. Increasing emphasis 
will be centred this year on new commercial structures, such as shopping centres 
and office buildings, and institutional buildings, particularly hospitals and univer- 
sities. Added strength may be anticipated, too, in road and street construction, 
sewers, water works and other types of public construction. The fuel and 
power industries will account for a much smaller share of the over-all program 
this year owing to the fact that large-scale undertakings such as the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Trans Canada Gas Pipeline were virtually completed last year. 
In the commodity-producing industries the level of construction activity is 
not likely to be appreciably different from last year, barring a change from 
stated intentions, as the volume of new work scheduled to be undertaken this 
year should compensate for the termination of several large-scale expansion 
projects that were started in the boom period of 1955-56. Outlays for housing, 
which were a major expansive influence in 1958, are only slightly less impressive 
in this year’s planned program. The relative importance of housing will once 
again be much greater than in 1957. 


These changes in the makeup of the construction program will be accom- 
panied by changes in the geographic distribution of investment. The shift 
in emphasis from pipeline and power construction to expansion of institutional, 
trade, and financial facilities suggests that urban development will play a more 
prominent role in this year’s building program. It can be expected, therefore, 
that both the type of occupational requirements and the demand for labour 
in particular areas will be altered this year. 


The regional distribution of this year’s planned construction investment 
differs slightly from the investment of last year. Ontario shows the most 
significant change, accounting for 35.6 per cent of total anticipated national 
investment this year, compared with 37.2 per cent in 1958. More than propor- 
tionate increases in investment are planned for the Atlantic and Prairie regions, 
while Quebec and British Columbia are expected to share in the program in 
much the same way as last year. Outlays for utilities will be substantially lower 
than last year in all five regions owing to reduced expenditures for pipeline 
and electric power construction. 

Some indication of the impact of current and past construction programs 
is indicated in the table overleaf, which shows the relationship between con- 
struction expenditures and the labour force in each region. It will be noted 
that when expenditures are viewed in relation to the labour force they follow 
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an ascending order, from the Atlantic to the Pacific region. This ascending 
order is apparent for all three years shown in the table, although it is con- 
siderably less pronounced in 1959 than it was in 1957 owing to increased 
expenditures per worker in the Atlantic region and decreases in the Pacific 
region. The gap in expenditures between the two coastal regions is still quite 
considerable, however, so that job opportunities for construction workers can 
be expected to remain scarcer in the Atlantic region than in other parts of 


the country. 
Construction Expenditures™ 


Year Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairie Pacific 
Millions of dollars ; 
1957 |. .cemastos teen eee 72022 415 1,662 2,508 1,387 1,050 
T1958) ui Eee eee 7,232 442 1,743 2,693 1,523 830 
1959 oe SES Setetee meracteree 7,202 498 sta7fsw 2,564 1,558 831 
Dollars per Worker™ (Total Labour Force) 
1957. ties cc eee ee $2213 807 1,022 1,119 1,434 2,059 
1958. cose sis 5 ares ole see eee 1,210 840 1,031 1,213 1522 1,537 
1959 os ac cee ete 1,185 936 1,013 1,142 1,521 Sie 


© Actual, 1957; preliminary actual, 1958; intentions, 1959 (unadjusted for price changes). 

© To make this regional comparison, the value of expenditure for each year was divided by 
first quarter averages of the labour force (the only figures available for 1959). The resulting 
estimates of dollars per worker are therefore somewhat higher than those calculated on the basis 
of annual averages of the labour force. 

Source: Private and Public Investment in Canada, Department of Trade and Commerce; 
The Labour Force, Bureau of Statistics. 
Thousands Thousands 


1957 — 1959. 


FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 1000 1000 


800 800 


600 600 


Ae 


400 


200 


1 OS JFMAMJJASONDS 
Ss 
Apres 1, Hours per Week Hours per Week 
1958 
AVERAGE HOURS WORKED 
42 42 
41 4l 
Substantial Moderate fn 
Surplus Surplus 
40 40 
Balance Shortage Cr 
39 39 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 10, 1959) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)................. Mar. 21 6,077,000 — 0.1 + 1.3 
AOralsMMersOnsuwAbl ODS cre mice srrecieteie ise + ale:. « Mar. 21 5,552,000 + 0.1 + 2.8 
PXOEW OL GO -NOULSOLMMNOLE|. sissies aici sare 6 « Mar. 21 4, 836, 000 + 0.8 + 2.8 
At work less than 35 hours................ Mar. 21 255, 000 —10.2 + 17.0 
With jobs but not at work................ Mar. 21 183, 000 — 7.6 + 8.3 
With jobs but on short time.............. Mar. 21 46,000 | — 9.8 — 31.4 
On temporary layoff for the full week....:. Mar. 21 29,000 | —14.7 — 27.5 

Persons without jobs and seeking work....... Mar. 21 525,000 — 2.2 — 12.1 

Persons with jobs in agriculture............. Mar. 21 619,000 | + 1.8 — 0.8 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture......... Mar. 21 4, 933,000 — 0.1 + 3.3 

Motel ogc WOLKELS tier geerevsters evsieveiclesio’o stsrcivrs Mar. 21 4,474,000 | — 0.5 + 3.1 

Registered for work, NES (b) 

PAG LAM EIG Aes ee ote cate oe Meet te vie ate ee diele eas Mar. 19 116, 900 + 2.1 — 4.8 

TED EG sree sete «ne Poh nase Bin sie siete haistas 2 Mar. 19 267,700 + 2.0 —- 4.9 

CATES), SRR ao eIO RIS Oe COO Oe cer eee Mar. 19 230, 700 + 2.8 — 7.6 

arp E OCEAN ONET ON fiche Cattle s clave ciecs tvs é serncis aes Mar. 19 105, 900 — 2.5 — 10.9 

SACLE CO MNT rere eect ee ee cleo bateite bee Mar. 19 74,300 — 8.6 — 21.0 

mohair al er GOTON SEK arcrdtste <saust«akessysyoterssare-<2-s!sca Mar. 19 795, 500 + 0.5 — 8.2 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

Hil bovis SOS Gf ROO On OT ee eo eee Feb. 27 795,999 | + 1.4 — 8.4 
Amount of benefit payments.................. February $58,076,106] — 1.0 — 8.3 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Feb. 1 113.7 | — 1.8 0.0 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... Feb. 1 107. on 0.7 — 04 
Mane A PPE VGLON sy 1<,.- 2 assyefene oie Rus. ahs si leis e 6.8.9 6 ss2)¢ oe Year 1958 124, 851 — — 55.8 (c) 

Destined to the labour force................ Year 1958 63, 078 — — 658.4 (c) 

Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progressS.............-.05- January 709 — 8.3 + 7.8 
Number of workers involved................. January 130, 919 —22.6 — 38.2 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Novonstrikes’and 1ockouts), 5 6 -ic. sie « March 31 + 6.9 — 20.5 
IN@eLGL WOLIKErS INVOLVE... cece cenede cei ces sees March 20,973 196.7 + 38.0 
UN(OMEOHEC UV SULOSUs cd z..ctvotihatttdelce side slereicis see e's March 95,430 | — 22.5 — 27.9 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries............ Feb. 1 $72.29 | + 4.9 + 4.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... Feb. 1 $1.70 — 0.6 + 3.7 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... Feb. 1 40.6 — 0.5 + 1.8 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. Feb. 1 $69. 28 — 0.7 + 5.7 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100).......... March 125pone — OL2 + 1.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)..... Feb. 1 132.1 — 0.4 + 3.9 
Total labour NcomMe. .s.caiee<-calse oe $000,000) January 1,350 — 0.7 + 6.5 
Industrial Production 
Mousls (average 1949 = 100) ae. copes cs ties «eins February - 159.5 | + 5.8 + 7.0 
MscrHae FUTIN Macca crateiee © okie eo etarsisrs erste secs 026 February 140.9} + 5.9 + 6.3 
TDA SE Oca ots 0M SRE aen en St ene February 141.1 + 5.2 + 5.4 
INiGhital Dyhigal of eet chare ak tae tatoos February 140.7 + 6.5 Se 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 339, March issue, 
(b) See page 339, March issue. 
(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


FT The employment situation in the 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC | Atlantic region showed little over-all 
ig aes yee | change during March as seasonal expan- 

— us“ sion in fishing and the trade and service 

industries was offset by reductions 

in other sectors of the economy. The 
total of persons with jobs in the region 
was estimated at 441,000, virtually the 
same as in the previous month but 

10,000 higher than a year before. Coal 

mining in Nova Scotia remained at a 

very low level owing to production 

cutbacks at the Cape Breton mines. 


Labour Force 


450,000 === -Agriculture —,— 
7 


425,000 : 7 | Activities associated with road transpor- 
—— 7 Ee . 

Peasy, | tation showed the usual employment 

haa. Ci nas | contractions during the month as traffic 

JAS ONDJSFMAMS | restrictions were imposed on rural roads 


manne ne «J during the spring break-up; trucking and 
sawmilling shored in fe decline. Increased hirings at the Sydney steel plant 
were offset by temporary layoffs in the manufacture of railway rolling stock in 
Trenton, N.S., so that total manufacturing employment remained relatively 
stable during March. The construction industry: showed continuing strength, 
largely because of a high rate of housebuilding. 


The higher level of employment this winter can be attributed largely to 
an increase in job opportunities for construction workers in all four provinces 
in the region. Moderate year-to-year advances were recorded in the trade 
and service industries. Manufacturing employment remained well below last 
year owing to continuing weaknesses in transportation equipment, pulp and 
paper and the iron and steel products industries. The food and beverage 
industries fared somewhat better than other parts of manufacturing; year-to-year 
gains ranging from about 1 per cent in Newfoundland to 4 per cent in New 
Brunswick were registered in February. 


As indicated earlier, the construction industry was a major source of 
employment strength during the past winter. While housing made the most 
spectacular recovery, a revival occurred also in non-residential construction. 
The outlook for the construction industry is considerably brighter this spring 
than it was in 1958, owing to an anticipated increase in expenditures by 
institutions and governments. Plans formulated at the beginning of the year 


called for an increase of 13 per cent in total construction expenditures during 
1959. 


At the beginning of April the area classification was as follows (last 


year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 19 (20); in moderate 
surplus, 2 (1). 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—APRIL 1, 1959. 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
— LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SURPLUS 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Edmonton Calgary 
1 Hamilton Halifax 
i METROPOLITAN AREAS | Québec-Lévis —)>MONTREAL 
(labour force 75,000 or more) | St. John’s Ottawa-Hull 
Vancouver- Toronto 
New Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook Brantford — }>KITCHENER 
Cornwall - Guelph 
Farnham-Granby Kingston 
Ft. William- London 
3 Pt, Arthur Oshawa 
\ Joliette Saint John 
_.. MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS) Lac St. Jean —»SUDBURY 
' ' (labour force 25-000-75,000; 60} Moncton Victoria 
‘ per cent or more in non-agricul-| New Glasgow 
J tural activity) Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Sarnia 
¢ Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
> Sydney 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Trois Riviéres 
Barrie Brandon 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Charlottetown Chatham 
AREAS North Battleford —»LETHBRIDGE 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40} Prince Albert Moose Jaw 
per cent or more in agriculture)| Riviére du Loup Red Deer 
Thetford-Megantic- Regina 
; St. Georges Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Bathurst Central Van- Kitimat 
{ Beauharnois couver Island 
F Belleville-Trenton Cranbrook 
Bracebridge Galt 
Brampton Goderich 
Bridgewater Kamloops 
Campbellton Lachute- 
: Chilliwack Ste. Thérése 
Dauphin Listowel 
Dawson Creek Medicine Hat 
DRUMHELLER <— Prince George 
Drummondville St. Hyacinthe 
Edmundston St. Jean 
Fredericton St. Thomas 
Gaspé Stratford 
Grand Falls. Swift Current 
; Kentville Walkerton 
\ Lindsay Woodstock- 
Montmagny Ingersoll 
MINOR AREAS Newcastle 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) North Bay 


Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 

Portage La Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme 
St. Stephen 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

Sorel 

Summerside 


Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Weyburn 


Woodstock 
Yarmouth 


—)The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicated the group from which they 


moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 339 of the March issue. 
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Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Logging operations were 
resumed during the month following settlement of the labour dispute. Con- 
struction employment remained at a considerably higher level than last year 
and was the principal reason for a year-to-year increase in total employment. 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. New contracts for radio and 
electronic equipment at the Cossar Canada Plant were expected to boost 
factory employment by some 50 workers. The Halifax shipyards were busier 
during the month, resulting in the recall of a number of tradesmen released in 
December. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in Quebec declined 
moderately during the month. The num- 
ber of persons with jobs was estimated 

eee: | in the March labour force survey to be 
ee oN - ‘| 1,510,000, some 16,000 fewer than in 


“LABOUR FORCE TREN QUEBEC 
-- = 1957-58 1958-59 


pa lies the previous month but 36,000 more 
ee 1,650,000 : . . . 
: oe | than a year before. An increase in agri- 

AA, | cultural employment, usual for this time 


Seta of the year, was more than offset by 


reduced employment in non-farm indus- 
tries. Non-farm employment was, how- 
ever, some 44,000 higher than a year 
before, whereas farm employment showed 
a decline of about 8,000. 

: Seasonal factors were principally 

DEP UD gre | responsible ioe the decline in non-farm 
transportation’ “online: —, services were the main contributors. In logging, 
employment declined close to 50 per cent during March but was at a substan- 
tially higher level than a year ago at this time. 

Activity remained high for the time of year in the construction industry. 
In the residential sector, new units started in urban centres were some 11 per 
cent more during the first quarter of 1959 than in the same period last year. 
Other types of construction activity, such as work on highways and bridges, 
were also higher than a year ago. In the industrial and commercial sectors 
as well, prospects have brightened in recent months. On one of the largest 
projects, the Quebec-Cartier iron-ore development, many contracts have been 
awarded and work will be started as soon as weather permits. 

Some strengthening was seen in metal production. Renewed activity in 
the Chibougamau area included plans to erect a new mill and the reopening 
of another that had been idle for two years. After a five-months shut-down, 
operations were resumed at a titanium plant at Sorel, resulting in the rehiring 
of several hundred office and production workers. In non-metal mining, how- 
ever, there were some layoffs as asbestos mines were forced to curtail employ- 
ment by about 250 workers. 

Continuing higher output in textile, clothing and shoe plants, along with 
seasonal improvement in food and beverage plants, added strength to manu- 
facturing employment. There was a pick-up in the railway rolling stock 
industry due to new orders placed by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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Unemployment was lower than last year in most parts of the region, 
including both the Montreal and Quebec-Levis areas. At the end of March, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 20 (24); in moderate surplus, 4 (0). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Unemploy- 
ment showed a further moderate decline during the month, and was, for the 
first time this season, lower than a year ago. Seasonal declines in construction 
activity and service industries were more than offset by increases in manufac- 
turing employment. Primary and secondary textiles showed continuing im- 
provement, and activities remained at a higher level in the shoe industry. There 
was a rise in demand for the products of the steel industry. A multimillion- 
dollar order for railway rolling stock will mean rising employment in the 
transportation equipment industry. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Registrations at National 
Employment Service offices declined slightly during the month and were more 
than 7 per cent fewer than a year before. Output continues to be higher in 
shoe factories, with vacancies for some skilled trades. Activities are on the 
increase in Lauzon, where one of the shipyards has hired more than 600 workers 
since mid-January. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario increased 


slightly during the month and was con- | LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO 
z 1957-58 1958-59 


siderably higher than last year. The num- 
ber of persons with jobs at March 21 was 
estimated to be 2,107,000, an increase 
of some 6,000 from the previous month 
and of about 41,000 from the previous 
year. The year-to-year increase occurred ' 
entirely in the non-agricultural industries. | 7, With Jobe 
Unemployment showed little change over | 2,150,000 = 
the month and was noticeably lower than | Tere 
last year. 

The month-to-month increase in 
employment was smaller than last year, | — 19». ~ 
due in part to the layoffs in the aircraft | 
industry. In spite of this setback, manu- | 
facturing showed some improvement over J) AS GORMRD SLEW) ASM) 
the month. A notable feature was the ine 
continuing firmness of the primary steel educa Steel Mee ion continued 
at a high level, and in some cases steel orders extended to the end of June. 
Production of farm implements continued to expand over the month, resulting 
in a considerable number of new hirings. This expansion was due to a very 
brisk domestic demand as well as to exports. There were signs of a pick-up 
in some capital goods industries, notably in the manufacture of road-building 
machinery and railway rolling stock. Production of fabricated and structural 


ee 
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steel remained at last month’s level. Manufacture of home appliances and 
small electric apparatus was fairly active. The automobile industry continued 
to be one of the most active manufacturing industries, production in March being 
about 7 per cent higher than the previous month and some 18 per cent above 
the March 1958 level. Construction activity remained high, although indications 
are that housing starts, which had shown a decline in February, continued to 
decrease in March. Forestry employment declined seasonally, deep snow in 
the northern areas and half-load restrictions hampering log hauling operations. 
Employment in mining held up well, with little labour turnover. 

Two of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
both to categories denoting less unemployment. At April 1, the area classifica- 
tion was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 17 
(23); in moderate surplus, 16 (11); in balance, 1 (0). 


Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas with Classification unchanged: Hamilton (Group 1). 
Employment in March was higher and unemployment lower than a year ago. One 
large steel manufacturer is planning to work throughout the summer holidays 
and is taking on extra staff. The railway rolling stock plant is busy working 
holidays and is taking on extra staff. The railway stock plant is busy working 
on new orders and has recalled some 600 workers. The construction industry 
seems to be heading for a record year. Ottawa-Hull (Group 2). In Ottawa, 
there was decided improvement in employment conditions during the month, 
with practically all industries stepping up their hirings. In Hull, several hundred 
forestry workers were laid off during the month as a result of the completion 
of bush operations. Construction activity in the whole area increased greatly, 
resulting in many new hirings. Total employment in the area was somewhat 
higher than a year ago. Toronto (Group 2). Economic conditions varied 
between the industries; total employment was higher than last year. In manu- 
facturing, the seasonal increase in acitvity appears to be occurring earlier than 
in previous years, particularly in the consumer goods industries. Conditions 
in the steel products industry varied: production of farm implements continued 
high but fabricated and structural steel plants were only moderately busy. Some 
improvement was reported in the production of machine tools, which had been 
adversely affected by the cancellation of the “Arrow” project. Windsor (Group 
1). Unemployment declined during the month and was considerably lower 
than last year. The area’s main strength was in the stability of the motor 
vehicle industry: all three automobile plants were operating without interrup- 
tion throughout the month. The area reports a fair amount of activity in 
the construction industry, although residential building was down from last 
year. 


Major Industrial Areas: Kitchener was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
The reclassification was due to a slight improvement in a number of industries. 
Sudbury was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Increased labour demand, 
chiefly for maintenance workers and miners at Elliott Lake, brought the area 
into the moderate surplus category. 
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PRAIRIE 


The seasonal expansion in Prairie 
employment that began in the previous 
month continued in March. The monthly 
increase of 8,000 in the estimate of total 
employed brought the figure to 983,000, 
higher by 40,000 than at the same time 
in 1958. The year-to-year gain was more 
than double the average increase from 
1957 to 1958. ’ eee 

There was no significant change in 
agricultural employment in the month. 
Non-farm employment gained moderately 


in total but displayed some opposing rey ees hlad 


trends. The seasonal change to milder 
weather, earlier and more pronounced 
than usual, was reflected in greater i. gat:  ngeten) 
strength in construction employment, SR Se MYST MA ed 
which in January was about 14 per cent Mer A Hs 
higher than a year earlier. In manufacturing and trade stent were ay increases 
(though more moderate) from January, when the number of workers engaged 
was up about 3 and 5 per cent respectively from the same month the year 
before. 
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The increases in employment were partially offset by declines that also 
stemmed from seasonal factors. Winter pulp cutting was very nearly complete 
both in Alberta and in the district between Kenora and the Lakehead. Tem- 
porary restrictions put into effect to protect highways from heavy traffic reduced 
truck transportation. Several types of activity dependent on trucking, including 
oil drilling, were consequently somewhat curtailed. 


Coal mining in most parts of Alberta dropped with the end of winter 
weather. However, initial orders from Japan for coal amounting to 40,000 
tons were received by mines in the Crowsnest Pass district. Production and 
employment are expected to increase at the end of May on completion of coal 
docks in Vancouver. Preparation of coal seams and renovation of cleaning 
plants provided a steadying influence on employment in this locality in March. 


Two of the 20 areas in the region were reclassified during the month to 
a different category, one change denoting an increase and the other a decrease 
in unemployment. At April 1, the over-all classification, which remained 
unchanged from the month before, was as follows (last year’s totals in brackets): 
in substantial surplus 11 (16); in moderate surplus 9 (4). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained'in Group 2 and Edmonton and Winnipeg 
(metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Registrations for employment at the 
local offices of the National Employment Service declined by roughly 5 per 
cent in each of these centres in the month. A rising employment trend was 
caused by the gradual upswing in construction activity and general gains in 
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other industries. The highway restrictions, however, were a temporary depress- 
ing influence on enterprises dependent on truck transportation. The partial 
suspension, also temporary, of pulpwood operations caused small movements 
of unskilled workers back to these cities to search for work. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. The 
receipt of new contracts prompted a recall of a number of workers to the 
bus and aircraft plant. This recall, however, failed to fully balance layoffs in 
the woods and a release of shipyard workers that accompanied the completion 
of an icebreaker. 


Saskatoon and Regina (major agricultural) remained in Group 2. Warm, dry 
weather in Saskatchewan enabled construction work to expand earlier than 
usual. There was also some movement of men to out-of-town locations such as 
the newly opened potash mine and the South Saskatchewan dam site. 


Lethbridge (major agricultural) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Very warm spring weather gave an early start to housebuilding and to prepara- 
tions on farms for the start of sugar beet seeding. 


Drumheller (minor agricultural) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Layoffs in coal mining and oil drilling caused a substantial increase in unem- 
ployment in the area. 


PACIFIC 
a ee. The seasonal upswing in the Pacific 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC | region was stronger and much earlier 
1957-58 1958-59 than last year. In March the number 
poatetenaats ahadgure nee insnacenseecesestanessaagaaanes with j obs stood at 511,000, more than 
Labour Force 4 per cent higher than it has ever been 


at this time of year. Unemployment 
dropped during the month and was con- 
siderably below last year’s level, though 


Persons high in relation to other years. 
os With Jobs 


e The forest products industries have 
oe = =| nee been largely responsible for the con- 
Ca aa tinuous strengthening since last fall. Road 


With Jobs: conditions brought about a temporary 
Non-Agriculture 5 ° . 
halt to logging and sawmill operations 
at many inland points during March. In 
Vancouver Island and mainland coastal 

J Apso. Did) FW APN areas, however, logging was in full swing. 
si | Logging truck drivers and qualified 
meeuanie were in short supply ane shortages of other logging skills were 
anticipated. Plywood plants have also been operating at capacity partly to 
meet current demands and partly to build up inventories in the event of 
labour disputes this summer. Production in pulp and paper mills increased 
during the month, though the industry was still operating below capacity. 
Higher copper prices and continuing demand for iron ore have stimulated 
mining activity. The Britannia copper mine, which was reopened last fall, 
now employs upwards of 350 workers. Several other base metal mining 
properties that had been closed for more than a year were being put back 
into production. Work on at least three new iron ore developments was also 
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underway, giving employment to several hundred workers. Employment at 
both Trail and Kitimat has increased moderately in the past few months, 
although smelters in both centres were still operating below capacity. 


The regional estimate of expenditures on new construction in 1959 is 
about the same in total as the actual value put in place last year. Less work 
is being planned on additional capacity in primary industries, manufacturing 
and utilities, but further gains are foreseen in housing and government and 
institutional construction. Construction employment during January was down 
18 per cent from a year earlier, all of the decline occurring outside Vancouver. 
Building permits issued in the first two months of 1959 amounted to $40 
million, a 16-per-cent gain over the same period last year; Vancouver accounted 
for all of the increase. 

Unemployment continued to decline during March, the drop being sharpest 
in coastal logging areas. An improvement over last year’s position was apparent 
to some extent in all local areas. The labour market classification at the end 
of March was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 
5 (9); in moderate surplus 5 (2); in balance 1 (0). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Employ- 
ment rose during the first quarter, recovering part of the losses sustained 
during 1958. Hiring was most active in lumber and plywood production, 
construction, trade and services. There was also some improvement in ship- 
building and iron and steel products, although activity in these industries was 
still well below the level of the past two years. Unemployment fell considerably 
below last year’s level, although it was still heavy compared with other years. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Employment increased 
moderately during the month and was about level with last year at this time. 
Hiring was most active in lumber production and construction. Activity in 
manufacturing employment, including machine shops, turned up for the first 
time in more than a year. Shipyard activity continued at a low level. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate Balance| Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 = 
ae 1, | April 1, | April1, ) April1, | April1, | April1, | April 1, | April 1, 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Metropolitan.................+. 7 10 5 2 — — — — 
Major Industrial............... 17 22 4 1 — — _ 
Major Agricultural............. 7 9 5 _ _ — —_ 
VT RO ae aEE ee Cee 41 50 16 8 1 — _ _ 
Red Ore Or... 72 91 36 19 2 a ry hee 
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Labour-Management Relations 


Labour-management relations were generally quiet during March and 
early April. The only major work stoppage occurred at the Crown-owned 
Polymer Corporation in Sarnia, Ont. Relations between the Newfoundland 
loggers and the two large pulp and paper companies in that province are 
much quieter, and agreements have now been completed between the two 
companies and the recently organized Newfoundland Brotherhood of Woods 
Workers. The possibility of a strike on the Canadian National Railways arises 
with the acceptance by CNR management of a recent conciliation board report 
which recommends the gradual elimination of firemen from diesel locomotives. 
This dispute between the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
and the CNR is similar in nature to the one between the same union and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway a year ago, which was settled on May 13, 1958 
(L.G., June 1958, p. 577). 


Recent Developments 


The federal Minister of Labour recently appointed a conciliation officer 
to attempt to bring about a settlement in the current strike involving The 
Polymer Corporation and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union. The work stoppage, involving more than 1,800 workers, began on 
March 18. According to press reports, a last-minute proposal was advanced 
by the company before the walkout began. The company offer included a 
wage increase approximating 24 per cent, compared with the union’s demand 
for 10 per cent; the company offered three weeks vacation after ten years 
service, beginning in 1960, compared with the union’s demands that it should 
begin in 1958; the company offered shift premium of 8 and 16 cents, compared 
with union demands for 12 and 24 cents. 


A strike of civil servants occurred in March when 11,500 British Columbia 
government employees left their jobs for four hours. They returned to work 
after the Government obtained an anti-picketing injunction against the strikers. 
The employees, members of the B.C. Government Employees’ Association, 
struck to back up demands for “the right to strike and place pickets like any 
other union organization”. Following the initial injunction of March 13, the 
provincial Legislature passed a Constitution Act Amendment on March 20 
banning picketing of all government property. The Employees’ Association has 
decided not to appeal a court injunction prohibiting picketing of public build- 
ings, but instead to seek legal opinions on legislation which prevents such 
picketing. 

The rubber industry has been, and will likely continue to be, the scene 
of considerable collective bargaining for some time. Negotiations are expected 
shortly between the United Rubber Workers and the Dominion Rubber Com- 
pany in Montreal, and the Goodrich Company in Kitchener. Negotiations are 
currently under way between Dominion Rubber in St. Jerome, Que., and the 
Federal Workers’ Union; between the Dunlop Company, Whitby and Toronto, 
and the United Rubber Workers; British Rubber, Lachine, Que., and the 
Federal Rubber Workers’ Union; and the Miner Rubber Company, Granby, 
Que., with the Federal Rubber Workers’ Union. The latter two cases are 
currently in conciliation. In addition, a settlement was reached between 
Dominion Rubber Company, Montreal, and the Distillery Workers’ Union 
on behalf of almost 500 employees in a two-year agreement providing for 5 
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cents an hour increase for day workers 
and other wage adjustments. 

Various categories of municipal employ- 
ees are affected by negotiations currently 
taking place with the cities of Quebec, Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver, Hamilton and Toronto. 

Bargaining continues to be quite active 
in the electrical products industry. Nego- 
tiations were under way between a variety 
of unions and five companies in Quebec 
and Ontario; two other agreements ter- 
minate in the near future. Settlements were 
reached between Canadian Westinghouse 
and the International Brotherhood: of Elec- 
trical Workers, Three Rivers, Que., and 
the United Electrical Workers and Westing- 
house in Hamilton, Ont. Both agreements 
are of two-year duration, the Three Rivers 
agreement providing for an increase of 5 
cents an hour retroactive to October 1, 


1958, a further 5 cents effective on Novem- 
ber 15, 1959, and improved shift bonuses; 
the Hamilton agreement provided wage 
increases of 7 cents for the first year and 
6 cents for the second, with some minor 
fringe benefit changes. 

Four agreements were reached during 
March with Northern Electric Company. 
Three of the agreements, each lasting two 
years, and each subject to wage renegotia- 
tion at the end of this year, involve the 
Montreal operations of the company. One 
of them, affecting some 2,400 office em- 
ployees, provides for a 4-per-cent wage 
increase up to a maximum salary; another, 
covering tradesmen employed in the plant 
and affecting approximately 5,500 workers, 
provides for a 9-cent-an-hour wage increase 
retroactive to February 27, 1959; and 
anether covering tradesmen who install 


Bargaining Status of Agreements Affecting 1,000 Workers or More, March 1959* 


B = Bargaining. 
A = Arbitration. 106 


P/C = Post Conciliation. 
Negotiations Expected. 


C = Conciliation. W/S = Work Stoppage. 


Company and Location 


Status 
in March 


Union 


Alberta Government Telephones.................. 
B. C. Telephone Co.. RT) eet eee: ef 
Canadian Broadcasting ‘Corp.. Sh, A ee a 
Cavadian broadcasting Corp... isc. jee «eels sas ee 
Canadian Car and Foundry Co., Montreal.. 
Canadian Cottons Ltd. Cornwall and Hamilton... 
Canadian National Railways. oo. s.2....cenee 0. 
@anddizn Pacific) Railways.....-.4-5.<..-...-..+: 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal................. 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal................. 
Chelsie yt (Ob RS ang fre Alia aie ea eae eee renner 
(Chin a, LEG ha eFe rey ie area cs ok ea a a a 
CrieaOmNNIpers,,..nkAveriete gece ute ai Meatant.. 


Communauté des Sceurs de la Charité de la Pro- 

PacrencomiNlGntreal sot elven. oe aMae sean Cetees 
Dominion Bridge Co., Lachinessi.i.... 46... 024+. 
Dominion Coal Co., Nova Scotia................. 
Dominion Engineering Works Ltd., Lachine, Que... 
Dominion Rubber Co, Ltd., St. Jerome, Que....... 
Dominion Textile Co., Montreal.................. 


Dominion Wabana Ore Ltd., Bell Island, Nfld... . 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Ltd., Falconbridge, Ont. 
Garment Mfgrs. Assoc. of Western Canada, 
VISE gata 4 Me PAL Sy Eee reo ee ee oe 
Pingaiuom General Hospital. ..c....2....ce+s cress 
H. J. Heinz of Canada Ltd., Leamington, Ont...... 
Dime DOIS HC. Oeil setts seettla tebe eiss Danlwn ieee ward bla. 
L’ Assoc. Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, Que... . 
(Maminoba telephone CO... ......: ent se cesses 
Metro. Board of Commissioners of Police,Toronto, 


Montreal Cottons Ltd.. 

Noranda Mines Ltd., Noranda, Que... 

bene Federated Shippers Assoc., ‘Kelowna, 
Old Beane Collerion Pe RE A Pee igen Pe ee 
JE si qewareee Groh easel [5 ta \Aebop tes: eka mare ee ie nO 
Price Bros. Ltd., Kenogami, Que. 

Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Shawinigan Falls, ,Que. 
onnnouG eneral, Hospital ...i)....30 Suhswistiaj< ates nusiarele » 
Trans Canada Airlines, Montreal.................- 
Vancouver Automobile Dealers..................- 
MeriousuOairiess.. oronto. fi... eee. ele es 
Various Irish Canning Co’s., Vancouver, B.C........ 


* fxcludes Building Trades. 


Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) EX 
BIC: PeleawWiars: inde)’ . 22. ae. ae 
Radio, TV Employees (ind.).......... 
Technicians (AFL-CIO/CLC)......... 
RR Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC)........ 
Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC). 
Loco. Hners.alindaes.. ©. oy. + aeaacoeee 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC)........... 
Vickers Employees (CCCL)........... 
Various UNLONS. okt toes ote eee 
Nat. Union of Public Employees (CLC) 
Nat. Union of Public Employees(CLC) 
Nat. Union of Public Ser. Employees 

(CLC) eee oe eee 


pce OSES 
Y 


al 


Eimploy eestASsocwnes- ae tae ee 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC)........ 
Mine Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC)......... 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC).......... 
Fed. Rubber Workers (CLC).......... 
Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
& Textile Wkrs. (CCCL).......... 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLO). 
Mine Mill (ind.).. 


Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC)..... 
Nat. Union of Public Employees (CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC)........ 
Various Unions. saaseeee cea eee 
Many Dells Wirs. (mds)te. eee ae 


HWOQWWO ono Downe 
y 


A 


PolicévA ss0e,....i 4 eee ee cee 
United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC)........ 


Fed. of Fruit & Veg. Wkrs. (CLC).... 
Mine Workers (nd Re. een ee 
Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cath. Union of Farmers (ind.)......... 
Chemical Wkrs. (CCCL).............. P/C 
Bldg. Ser. Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) C 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC).......... B 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC).......... S 

B 


De OD 
ai 


= 
= 
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Teamstersi(C LC): ). 2s ee eee ee 
United Fishermen (ind.)..........-..- 


telephones and affecting approximately 500 
workers, provides for a 7-cent hourly wage 
increase retroactive to February 27. Another 
two-year agreement was reached between an 
employees’ association and the Belleville 
plant of Northern Electric; it provides for 
a 7-cent general wage increase for plant 
employees plus 2 cents additional for skilled 
trades and 34 per cent across the board 
for office employees. One strike is currently 
under way in this industry, at the London 
plant of Canadian Westinghouse involving 
the United Electrical Workers. This work 
stoppage began on March 5, and involves 
approximately 160 workers. 

The situation in the Newfoundland pulp 
and paper industry is much quieter now. 
Although the International Woodworkers of 
America, the recently decertified bargaining 
agent for the loggers employed by Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company and 
the union which conducted the strike of the 
loggers, has not suggested that the strike is 
over, logging operations are under way both 
at the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company and at Bowater’s, the other large 
pulp and paper company in the province, 
where a work stoppage also occurred. During 
March, an agreement was reached between 
the newly formed Néwfoundland Brother- 
hood of Woods Workers and the A.N.D. 
Company providing, in a one-year contract, 
a wage increase of 5 cents an hour to 
hourly rated employees and 9 cents a cord 
on piece-work cutting rates. A similar agree- 
ment affecting the loggers working for the 
Bowater Corporation was reached with the 
same union. At the same time, Bowater’s 
has signed a two-year agreement with the 
Paper Makers, the Pulp and Sulphite Work- 
ers, the Machinists and the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, covering some 3,400 
workers and providing for a general in- 
crease of 5 cents an hour with adjustments 
retroactive to June 1, 1958. 

Strike authorization was recently given 
by the union membership to the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men in connection with its dispute with 
Canadian National Railways. A_ recent 
federal conciliation board report recom- 
mended the gradual removal of firemen 
from yard and freight diesel locomo- 
tives. The union has refused to accept 
this report as a basis of settlement. CNR 
management has served notice on the 
union that, starting May 1, it will pay 
higher wages, but will no longer hire new 
firemen for yard and freight diesels. The 
union has said that it may be necessary 
to set a strike date in order to protect 
the present working conditions of its 3,500 
members employed on the CNR. The 
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question of retaining firemen on diesel loco- 
motives was the subject of a dispute 
between the Brotherhood and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway a year ago, when a brief 
strike occurred. The CPR and the Fire- 
men’s union have settled, on March 18, 
their most recent dispute with a contract 
that provides for wage increases in four 
stages for the 2,800 locomotive firemen 
employed by the CPR. 

Cockshutt Farm Equipment Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ont., and the United Automobile 
Workers have recently signed a three-year 
agreement affecting some 1,300 employees 
and providing for wage increases of 9 
cents an hour for skilled trades and 10 
cents for day workers, effective from last 
January 29, with a further 21 cents for 
skilled trades and 16 cents for day workers 
over 1960 and 1961. The agreement fea- 
tures further company contributions to the 
supplementary unemployment benefit plan 
and establishment of the cost-of-living 
escalator on the basis of 1 cent an hour 
for each six-tenths of a point change in 
the consumer price index; this follows the 
new escalator pattern established in the auto 
industry (L.G., Feb., p. 118). Improved 
pension and life insurance plans were also 
established. 


Other Settlements 


Weekly pay increases ranging from $4.74 
to $6.72 for the office employees of Con- 
tinental Can Limited in Montreal were 
provided in the latest collective agreement 
reached at that company. 


A two-year agreement between Dupont 
of Canada Limited nylon plant in Kingston 
and the United Mine Workers, effective 
April 1, 1959, embodied an increase of 6 
cents an hour, with retroactive pay increases 
to September 1, 1958, bringing the base rate 
to $1.72 an hour; a further increase of 7 
cents an hour will become effective April 
1, 1960. 


Most building construction unions have 
recently come to terms with employers in 
the British Columbia construction industry. 
Most of the agreements provide across-the- 
board increases of 12 cents an hour this 
year and another 12 cents in 1960. 


Some 2,000 lithographers employed in 42 
lithographic plants in Eastern Canada are 
affected by a two-year agreement recently 
signed between the Amalgamated Litho- 
graphers and the Canadian Lithographers’ 
Association. The settlement provides for 19 
cents an hour this year and an extra 6 cents 
next year, as well as improvements in the 
paid vacation plan and in welfare and 
hospital benefits. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Winter Work Incentive Plan 
Extended for Extra Month 


Extension for one month, to May 31, of 
the Government’s Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program (L.G., March, p. 233) 
was announced in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of Labour-on March 24. 

Originally intended to run from Decem- 
ber 1, 1958 to April 30 this year, the pro- 
gram had, up to March 20, created 32,000 
jobs for Canadians that “would not other- 
wise have been provided,” the Minister said. 

There had been 1,909 applications from 
municipalities for federal sharing of pay- 
roll costs, of which 1,838, or 96 per cent, 
had been approved. Some were still under 
consideration. 

A total of $9,279,000 in federal funds 
had been committed towards projects total- 
ling $52,739,000. 

The Government decided to extend the 
program following receipt of requests from 
a number of municipalities and some 
provinces. 


Lists Three Main Objections 
To Compulsory Arbitration 


Compulsory arbitration is unworkable 
for three main reasons, says W. J. Smith, 
National President of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, in an article entitled “Compulsory 
Arbitration ‘Won’t Work, Can’t Work’”, 
published in the February issue of Canadian 
Transport. The article is an answer to the 
recommendation recently made to the Goy- 
ernment by the Railway Association of 
Canada that in future railway labour disputes 
should be settled by compulsory arbitration. 

Compulsory arbitration will not work, 
Mr. Smith says, “First of all because it 
is assumed that it will deal only with 
disputes that would otherwise result in 
strikes, while in fact almost all disputes 
will land with the arbiters, since arbitration 
will end the compromises that are now 
made because both sides fear a strike; 
secondly, because a ban on all strikes is 
impossible to enforce; and thirdly, because 
there are no generally accepted principles 
for arbiters to use in the absence of pat- 
terns established voluntarily.” 

The absence of any generally accepted 
principles for the determination of wages 


and working conditions is the crux of the 
whole question of compulsory arbitration, 
the writer says. If there were such prin- 
ciples then we ought to have compulsory 
arbitration, but arbitration operating only 
within these principles. In fact, however, 
there are no such principles. 

The gist of the CBRT & GW President’s 
argument is that in collective bargaining 
when settlements are reached without a 
strike they are nevertheless based upon 
the estimate each side makes of what it 
would have to accept if there were a strike. 
Compromises are made which would not 
be made if there were no fear of a strike. 
Ultimately collective bargaining is a trial 
of strength; and general principles play 
little or no part, because no sure prin- 
ciples of the kind exist. Compulsory 
arbitration, by removing the threat of a 
strike, destroys the whole basis of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

“Many people suppose that a strike 
somehow represents a failure of the collec- 
tive bargaining process. This is not so. 
The right to strike is the very heart of 
collective bargaining—as fundamental as 
the employer’s right to say ‘no’”. 

The Railway Association has raised the 
question, he says, whether two other objec- 
tions to compulsory arbitration, i.e., that 
it is unenforceable and that it puts an end 
to genuine collective bargaining, outweigh 
the dangers at a crippling strike. After 
stating the belief that the problem on the 
railways is “essentially a freight rate prob- 
lem and not a labour problem at all,” he 
declared that if arbitration was to make 
any contribution towards a solution of the 
freight rate problem, “it would have to be 
applied without reference to what was 
happening to wages in the rest of industry”. 

The inconvenience of strikes, Mr. Smith 
contends, “is a small price to pay for the 
type of social democracy we are creating, 
and it is a necessary price. Strikes do not 
arise except in situations where there is 
something to be said for both sides. In 
such a situation, when neither side thinks 
it can yield, a test of strength that nobody 
wants is a sobering influence. In such an 
atmosphere difficulties get down to bedrock 
and final bargaining is conducted in an 
atmosphere of reality. With compulsory 
arbitration, such a stage would never be 
reached. 
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Older Worker Problem Discussed 
By Ontario Society on Ageing 


Factors that tend to influence the employ- 
ment and employability of older workers— 
lack of training, pension plans, and arbi- 
trary retirement at 65—were among the 
welfare and labour problems discussed dur- 
ing the first annual meeting of the Ontario 
Society on Ageing held in Toronto in 
February. Between 150 and 200 persons 
attended the meeting. 

There was a call for: 

1. Greater use of existing machinery for 
the re-training of older workers, who were 
described as persons who have difficulty, 
because of age, in obtaining employment; 

2. Widespread development of counsel- 
ling services for older workers to the point 
where it is possible for every unemployed 
older worker to receive proper counselling 
which will enable him or her to obtain 
suitable employment; 

3. Development of pension plans which 
feature transferability from job to job 
without the loss of accrued benefits; vest- 
ing provisions; and survivor benefits. 

It was felt that counselling renewed the 
older worker’s confidence in his own abili- 
ties, thus assisting him to gain suitable 
employment. Similarly, with a measure of 
retraining, the older worker is often able 
to acquire a skill which will increase his 
job opportunities. 

In the field of pensions, it was thought 
that continual study was needed to deter- 
mine ways and means of developing the 
benefits to be derived from vesting provi- 
sions and portable pensions. Belief was 
expressed that in many cases, the chances 
of the older worker’s obtaining employ- 
ment were affected by the loss of his 
former employer’s contributions to a pen- 
sion plan—in effect the loss of vesting 
privileges—and the lack of a method 
whereby pension rights could be trans- 
ferred. 

The opinion was advanced that flexible 
retirement was one of the keys to the 
solution of the problem of the older worker 
and that arbitrary retirement at the age of 
65 contributed to discrimination in employ- 
ment against all older workers. 

Some delegates thought consideration 
should be given to legislation similar to 
that in effect in New York state, where 
law forbids discrimination against workers 
because of age. They thought, however, 
that the New York legislation had not been 
in effect long enough to allow a proper 
assessment of the results. 

Throughout the meeting, reference was 
made several times to the need for more 
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research in the field of the older worker 
to fill many gaps in factual knowledge, and 
that a program of education, rather than 
legislation, was a more potent instrument 
in bringing about a favourable solution to 
the problem. 


The panelists at the meeting were Miss 
Ollie Randall, Vice-Chairman, the National 
Committee on the Ageing and former 
President, American Gerontological Society; 
Mrs. Jean Good, Executive Director, On- 
tario Society on Ageing, both of whom 
reviewed the achievements of the Society 
since its formation and spoke of plans for 
the future; Gower Markle, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Economic Needs and Resources 
of Older People, Ontario Welfare Council, 
and Director, Education and Welfare, 
United Steelworkers of America, who told 
the story of his union’s approach to age- 
ing; and Dr. Cope W. Schwenger, Director 
and Medical Officer of Health, Dufferin 
County Health Unit, who talked about the 
successful organization of a senior citi- 
zens’ club in Orangeville, Ont. 


Ontario Federation of Labour 
Submits Annual Brief to Govt. 


In a submission to the provincial Gov- 
ernment last month, the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour (CLC) urged the Govern- 
ment to take action on unemployment, the 
prevention of accidents in industry, amend- 
ment of the Labour Relations and Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts, working con- 
ditions, education, and hospital and medical 
care. 


In March 1958, when it made its previous 
submission, the Federation recalled, some 
260,000 persons in the province were out 
of work; this represented 14 per cent of 
the labour force. This winter, it stated, 
there had been practically no improvement. 


The OFL repeated the suggestions it had 
made in 1958 for action by governments to 
deal with unemployment. These included: 
development of Canada’s resources; con- 
tinued expansion of health insurance, pen- 
sions, unemployment insurance and other 
welfare legislation, as a means of increasing 
purchasing power; and undertaking of pub- 
lic works to provide jobs. The calling of 
a provincial government conference and a 
Dominion-Provincial conference to work 
out ways of establishing and maintaining 
full employment was also urged. 

The brief stated the Federation’s objec- 
tions to the present system of industrial 
hygiene and safety, and again urged a 
thorough study of the matter in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
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Royal Commission headed by Mr. Justice 
Roach, which made its report in 1950. 

The OFL again brought up the matter 
of the revision of the province’s Labour 
Relations Act, and took exception to some 
of the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on Labour Relations (see page 000). 
It complained that delays in certification 
of unions had recently become longer and 
more frequent. It also referred to delays 
in conciliation proceedings and criticized 
the methods and recommendations of con- 
ciliation boards. 

“If it is impossible to eliminate these 
deficiencies,” the brief said, “then it seems 
to us that there are only two possible 
remedies: to make conciliation voluntary 
rather than compulsory, or to dispense with 
conciliation boards altogether.” 

The Federation asked the Government 
to take the initiative in arranging a 
federal-provincial-municipal conference on 
education, at which it-should present “well- 
defined proposals for enabling each gov- 
ernment to make the greatest possible 
contribution to the education system’. It 
urged that free tuition at institutions of 
higher learning should be provided for all 
students with the necessary ability and 
ambition, and that “adequate living allow- 
ances” should be given to them. 

“Glaring Inequities” 

The submission pointed to the existence 
of inadequacies and “a few glaring inequi- 
ties” in the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
It asked that widows’ pensions should be 
increased from the present $75 to $150 a 
month, that allowances for dependent chil- 
dren should be increased to $35 from $25 
a month, and orphans’ benefits to $45 from 
$35. It also urged that compensation 
should be graded according to the earning 
power of the worker, and that the present 
maximum of $5,000 as the annual earn- 
ings on which compensation is based be 
abolished. 

The Ontario Hospital Services plan  re- 
presented a long step forward, the OFL 
said; but it urged that medical, surgical and 
other “essential” health services—including 
out-patient diagnostic services—should be 
added. It also asked the Government to 
give special attention “to the plight of 
retired workers” in regard to health services. 

Other matters dealt with in the brief 
included: fair wage schedules in govern- 
ment contracts; statutory holidays, mini- 
mum wages, hours of work, and vacations 
with pay; amendment of the Factory Act; 
apprenticeship; fair practices legislation; 
compulsory automobile insurance; and 
assistance to the textile industry. 


Equal Numbers of Diesel, Steam 


Locomotives at End of 1957 


In 1957 Canadian railways added 477 
diesel units to their locomotive fleets and 
dropped 455 steam locomotives, the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics said last month 
in its annual report on Railway Transport. 

At the end of the year, there were about 
equal numbers of both knds of locomotive 
in service. 

The number of diesel locomotives in 
operation at the end of 1957 was 2,372, 
compared with 1,895 at the end of 1956. 
The number of steam locomotives was 
2,394 compared with 2,849 a year earlier. 


Unemployment Situation in U.S. 
Virtually Unchanged in February 


The employment situation in the United 
States remained practically, the same be- 
tween January and February, it was reported 
in a joint statement issued by the US. 
Secretaries of Labor and Commerce. The 
seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment 
remained at 6.1 per cent, the same level 
that has prevailed since last November. 

Unemployment at 4,700,000 remained un- 
changed from January but was 400,000 
less than in February 1958, although 
1,500,000 higher than in February 1957. 
Insured unemployed persons numbered 
2,500,000, which was the same number as 
in January. 

The total number employed in February 
held steady at the January level of 62,700,- 
000, with no significant shift in the propor- 
tions of farm and non-farm employment. 
Non-agricultural employment was approx- 
imately 58,000,000 and farm employment 
was about 4,700,000. 

The work week in manufacturing indus- 
tries was steady at 39.8 hours, which was 
1.4 hours longer than in February 1958. 

The number of non-farm workers who 
were involuntarily working less than full 
time fell by 200,000 during February to 
1,000,000. This total was only half that 
reported at the same time in 1958, and 
was no larger than the levels which pre- 
vailed before the recession. 

According to preliminary estimates, the 
number of persons who had exhausted 
their regular unemployment benefits fell 
from 212,000 in January to about 185,000 
in February. 

Although farm employment during the 
latter part of February was about the same 
as in February 1958, it was about 8 per 
cent below the average for the five most 
recent years. 
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Provincial Legislature Calls for 


Review of Alberta Labour Act 

A full review of the Alberta Labour Act, 
during which Labour, Management and the 
general public should have the opportunity 
to make representations, was called for in 
a resolution passed by the provincial Legis- 
lature on February 12. 

The resolution made reference to the 
earlier decertification by the province’s 
Board of Industrial Relations of certain 
union locals on the grounds that their 
control had become vested in persons out- 
side the country. (A local of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters had had 
its bargaining rights suspended after being 
placed under trusteeship.) 

As introduced, the resolution called for 
amendment of the Act to provide that 
only union locals that conformed to pre- 
scribed rules regarding the conduct of 
business and the election of officers should 
be capable of being recognized as bargain- 
ing agents. 


Newfoundland Statute Revokes 
Certification of 2 IWA Locals 


The Trade Union (Emergency Provi- 
sions) Act, 1959, was passed by the 
Newfoundland Legislature on March 6. It 
revokes the certification of two locals of 
the International Woodworkers of America 
and cancels any collective agreement pre- 
viously in force between the locals and 
employers. 

Another act passed March 6 amended 
the province’s Labour Relations Act to 
empower the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to dissolve any trade union in the 
province that is a branch of an international 
union if a substantial number of the officers 
of the international union have been con- 
victed of certain heinous crimes and remain 
as union officers. 

Penalties are provided against a union 
and its officers if it continues to carry on 
the activities of a trade union after it has 
been dissolved, and for disobedience of 
other provisions of the Act. 

When a union certified as a bargaining 
agent has been dissolved, any collective 
agreement to which the union is a party 
is cancelled from the date of dissolution. 

The Act repeals Section 11 of the Labour 
Relations Act, which deals with revocation 
of certification. The new Section 11 pro- 
vides for the revocation by the Board of 
a union’s certification on the usual grounds 
and also where a union officer or represen- 
tative has been convicted of a criminal 
offence or a violation of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 
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The new section also provides that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may revoke 
the certification of a certified bargaining 
agent whether or not the Board has the 
matter under consideration. If certification 
has been thus revoked an application for 
certification may not be dealt with by the 
Board without the consent of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

The bill also contains a general pro- 
hibition of secondary boycotts, and provides 
penalties for infringement. It further allows 
a union or a group of unions to be sued 
as a legal entity in an action for damages 
in respect of any tortious act alleged to 
have been committed by or ‘on behalf of 
the union or group of unions. 


New B.C. Trade-Unions Act 


Makes Unions Legal Entities 


A new Trade-unions Act, to replace the 
present Act, was passed in the British 
Columbia Legislature last month. 

The Act deals with the circumstances in 
which picketing may legally be carried on, 
the legal status of trade unions, the liability 
of unions for damages for a breach of the 
Labour Relations Act, and the circum- 
stances under which ex parte injunctions 
may be granted. 

As introduced, the bill would allow 
picketing only during a strike which is 
legal under the Labour Relations Act or 
during a lockout, legal or illegal. It would 
authorize picketing only by the union 
whose members are on strike or locked out, 
and by persons authorized by that union, 
and only at the employer’s place of busi- 
ness. Picketing under any other circum- 
stances would be prohibited. 

The bill proposes to make liable in 
damages any employers’ organization, union 
or person who does, authorizes or concurs 
in anything prohibited by the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, or fails to do anything required 
by that Act. A person or association would 
also be liable who does, authorizes or con- 
curs in anything contrary to the picketing 
provisions in the bill. 

Employers’ organizations and unions are 
made legal entities for purposes of prosecut- 
ing or being prosecuted for offences against 
the Labour Relations Act, and for suing 
and being sued under the proposed new 
Trade-unions Act. 

The bill also proposes that ex parte 
injunctions to restrain a union or other 
person from any act relating to a legal 
strike or lockout should be prohibited, 
except to safeguard public order or to 
prevent substantial or irreparable injury to 
property. In such cases an ex parte injunc- 


tion should be limited to a period not 
longer than four days. 

A bill introduced in the Ontario Legis- 
lature a short time before the British 
Columbia bill would require two days’ 
notice to be given to the persons affected 
before an interim injunction could be 
granted in a labour dispute, except in 
cases where a court was satisfied that the 
two days’ delay might entail serious mis- 
chief. In such cases the court might fix 
a shorter period of notice, or might grant 
an ex parte injunction without notice if it 
was satisfied that the delay necessary to 
give notice would result in danger of 
death or grievous bodily injury. 

A bill to amend the Code of Civil 
Procedure to limit any interim injunction 
issued without notice in cases of urgent 
necessity to a period of four days was 
defeated in the Quebec Legislative Council 
early in February. 

In the Saskatchewan Legislature the 
Speech from the Throne, in the early 
part of February, stated that “Legislation 
abolishing ex parte injunctions in con- 
nection with labour disputes will be intro- 
duced.” 


Saskatchewan, New Brunswick 


Move against Discrimination 


Government anti-discrimination measures 
were given second reading in late February 
in two provincial Legislatures. 

In New Brunswick, an amendment to 
the Fair Accommodation Practices Act is 
designed to prohibit the refusal of accom- 
modation, services or facilities available 
in any place to which the public is cus- 
tomarily admitted to any person, or class 
of persons, because of race, creed, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin. 

In Saskatchewan, an amendment to the 
Fair Employment Practices Act is designed 
to strengthen the section that prohibits 
discrimination in advertisements, application 
forms and inquiries in connection with 
employment. 


Labour Bills Given Third Reading 


In Two Provincial Legislatures 


Labour bills were given third reading in 
two provincial legislatures in late Feb- 
ruary or early March. 

In New Brunswick, an act to amend the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act proposes to 
increase benefits payable under the Act, 
effective January 1, 1960. 

An amendment to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act provides for the addition 
of one or more deputy vice-chairmen to 


the staff of the Labour Relations Board, 
and enables the Board to sit in more than 
two divisions. The Board at present is 
authorized to sit in two divisions, one 
under the chairman and the other under 
the vice-chairman. The tremendous increase 
in the volume of work done by the Board 
is given as the reason for the change. 


Statistics Committee Reviews 


Needs of Labour Departments 

The statistical needs and activities of 
provincial and federal departments of labour 
were reviewed at a meeting of the newly 
established Statistics Committee of the 
Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation in Ottawa March 9-11. 
The Statistics Committee was set up by a 
resolution passed at the annual meeting of 
the CAALL in Winnipeg last August. 

The meetings were under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director of 
the Economic and Research Branch of the 
federal Department of Labour. Walter E. 
Duffett, Dominion Statistician, addressed 
the opening session. 

The committee devoted particular atten- 
tion to means of eliminating duplication in 
survey activities in the labour field by 
provincial and federal authorities and 
explored the possibility of expanding 
co-operative arrangements. Problems of 
definition were also discussed. 

A series of recommendations was em- 
bodied in a report which will be presented 
to the executive of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Administrators of Labour Legisla- 
tion. 


CCCL Union Spends $75,000 


On Education in Five Years 

During the past five years, the Union of 
Municipal Employees of Montreal (CCCL) 
has spent $75,000 on the union and voca- 
tional training of city employees, it was 
revealed by René Constant, President of 
the Union, at a dinner marking the fifth 
anniversary of the Education Service. 

Mr. Constant pointed out that 64.5 per 
cent of the white-collar workers employed 
by the city took part in this training. 

He emphasized the contribution made by 
the CCCL’s Education Service and by the 
extension training offered by the Univer- 
sity of Montreal; 476 municipal employees 
took the University’s series of courses 
entitled “Public Office Workshops”. 

Mr. Constant also paid tribute to Jean 
Robert Gauthier, founder and Director 
of the Municipal Employees’ Education 
Service. 
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ltems of Labour Interest in House of Commons 


February 23—Better inter-industry con- 
tact than has existed in the past is being 
established between Canada and the United 
States, Hon. Raymond O’Hurley, Minister 
of Defence Production, informs the Com- 
mons in statement concerning defence 
construction sharing with the U.S. The 
Government is facilitating the exchange of 
information and personnel between U.S. 
prime contractors and Canadian potential 
suppliers. United States prime contractors 
have visited Canadian plants, and as a 
result some Canadian plants have already 
had their names placed on U.S. industrial 
and government tender lists. 

“Crisis in the aircraft industry involving 
mass layoffs and threatened disintegration 
of this important sector of our Canadian 
defence production” subject of full debate. 
Participants were Hon. Paul Hellyer, Hon. 
G. R. Pearkes, Hazen Argue, Hon. L. B. 
Pearson, Prime Minister Diefenbaker, and 
G. J. Mcllraith. The “crisis” was that 
resulting from the cancellation of contracts 
to build the CF-105 Arrow aircraft. 

February 24—“Every possibility is being 
canvassed to place as many as possible,” 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
says in answer to a question on government 
action to aid in the unemployment situa- 
tion caused by the dismissal of staffs by 
the company. “In so far as the highly 
trained and skilled engineering personnel 
are concerned, it is not anticipated that 
there will be any serious difficulty,” he 
said. 

Practice of Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation is to deal with each 
individual case on its merits in cases of 
inability to maintain mortgage payments, 
and that course will be followed in regards 
to Avro employees, Hon. Howard C. Green, 
Minister of Public Works, replies to a 
question. 

Report that U.S. citizens were being 
employed at St. Thomas, Ont., as strike 
breakers and that they did not possess visas 
for employment in Canada nor work per- 
mits from the National Employment Service 
will be investigated, the Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration promises. 

All facilities of the Department of 
Labour, through the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, had been placed at the 
disposal of miners laid off at Bell Island, 
Nfid., the Minister of . Labour informs 
questioner. 

February 25—Rates of pay for workers 
on the South Saskatchewan dam project 
are established under the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, Hon. Michael Starr, 
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Minister- of Labour, says in reply to a 
question. The rates so far established for 
three classifications are the collective agree- 
ment rates used on government contract 
work in any part of Saskatchewan; for 
other classifications they were established 
by surveys. 

The possibility of using skilled staff 
members of the A. V. Roe Company, laid 
off through cancellation of the Arrow con- 
tract, in some aspects of the Government’s 
scientific projects under the Defence Re- 
search Board is being explored, the Minister 
of National Defence advises questioner. 

Action was taken by the Minister of 
Labour and other members of the Govern- 
ment to help alleviate unemployment in 
New Brunswick, the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs replies to questioner, and many 
government projects have been undertaken 
in the province, the Minister of Public 
Works adds. 

Unemployment Insurance Commission 
will send a team of officers to assist those 
laid off at the Bell Island iron mines to 
fill out claims and register for employment, 
the Minister of Labour announces. There 
is no reason for opening a local office of 
the National Employment Service there, 
he said. 

Three broad principles are contained in 
Bill C-28, to amend the National Housing 
Act, the Minister of Public Works explains 
when moving second reading. They were: 
it enables Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation to buy and sell insured loans 
more readily; it removes the deduction of 2 
per cent that is provided in the Act as 
an incident in the “insurance settlement”; 
it increases from $750,000,000 to $1 billion 
the amount that may be advanced out of 
the consolidated revenue fund to CMHC. 

February 26—Report that U.S. citizens 
were working at a St. Thomas, Ont., plant 
had been investigated, Hon. Ellen L. Fair- 
clough reports. It was found that five 
men were involved, but they were dis- 
mantling machinery and in no way con- 
nected with production, Mrs. Fairclough 
stated. She added that the men entered 
Canada on February 18. Two of them 
left the country on February 20, another 
on February 24 and on February 26 none 
was left at the plant. 

February 27—Some A. V. Roe proposals 
for new programs will be studied further 
“in the hope that they will offer oppor- 
tunity for the employment” of personnel 
and facilities of Avro Aircraft Limited and 
Orenda Engines Limited, the Minister of 
Finance said in a report of talks between 


company officials and the Government. He 
noted that the companies are doing work 
for the Governments of Canada and the 
United States and that efforts would be 
made to obtain new contracts from these 
sources. The Government will share equally 
with the company, pending receipt of con- 
tracts, the payroll cost of certain technical 
work to be undertaken by a nucleus of 
essential design, research and_ technical 
staff of the company for the next six 
months. The Government hopes the “com- 
bined efforts will result in a steady increase 
in employment” at the two plants. 

The Government was asked whether it 
planned to intervene with Canadian auto- 
mobile companies to make certain, if 
possible, that the companies would produce 
smaller cars and not allow the Canadian 
market for automobiles to be filled to a 
large extent by small automobiles produced 
in the United States. The Minister of 
Labour said he would bring the question 
to the Prime Minister’s attention. 

Bill No. C-28, to amend the National 
Housing Act to allow an increase in the 
amount of money available for building 
homes given third reading and passed. 

Bill No. C-8, to establish minimum wages 
for employees under federal jurisdiction, 
was debated; but the House adjourned 
without the question being put. 

March 2—Statement on CBC strike at 
Montreal given by Hon. George C. Nowlan, 
Minister of National Revenue. 

Search for work for Avro plant has been 
going on continuously since last September, 
Hon. G. R. Pearkes, Minister of National 
Defence, states during debate on defence 
policy, planning and production. 

March 3—To date, 30,091 persons would 
find employment on 1,703 municipal works 
projects, costing $70 million, approved 
under the municipal winter work incentive 
program, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, reports. 

Adequate action on layoffs in coal mines 
has not been taken, the Member for 
Gloucester complained. The Minister of 
National Revenue replied that more money 
was being spent on subventions than ever 
before, that the problem was being studied, 
and that a solution will be worked out. 

March 4—The Government is consider- 
ing whether there should be any change 
in the law governing the employment of 
judges in connection with matters outside 
their judicial duties but, as yet, there has 
been no change in the law, the Minister 
of Justice replied in answer to a question. 
The question referred to the use of judges 
on conciliation and arbitration boards. 

Unemployment insurance coverage for 
members of the armed forces was rejected 


three years ago by the Department of 
National Defence, the Minister of Labour 
said in answer to a question. 

Bill C-29 to amend the Trans-Canada 
Highway Act to increase maximum expendi- 
tures to $350,000,000 from $250,000,000 
was given third reading and passed. 

Bill C-31 repealing and replacing allow- 
ance provisions of the Veterans Rehabilita- 
tion Act given second reading and referred 
to the Standing Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. 

March 5—Report on economic security 
for the aged in Canada and the United 
States by Prof. Robert Clark, Volumes 1 
and 2, tabled by the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. 

Motion to discuss Newfoundland legisla- 
tion decertifying the International Wood- 
workers of America disallowed by the 
Speaker. 

Explanation of the delay in signing the 
agreement between the CBC and the Mont- 
real producers given by the Minister of 
National Revenue. 

Ratification of ILO Convention No. 87 
concerning freedom of association and the 
right to organize will be given consideration 
by the Government, the Minister of Labour 
said in reply to a question. 

On June 30, 1958 there were 201,008 
persons employed in federal Government 
department branches, services and corpora- 
tions, compared with 192,884 on June 30, 
1957, Hon. Gordon Churchill, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, replies to a question. 

March 6—Capital investment in Canada 
this year will exceed $8 billion for the 
fourth year in succession, Hon. Gordon 
Churchill, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, announced when tabling the report, 
Private and Public Investment in Canada— 
Outlook 1959. 

Private member’s bill (Bill C-10) to 
amend the Canada Elections Act to extend 
the right to vote at advance polls was 
debated but the House adjourned wihout 
the question being put. 

Gross cash income received by farmers 
in 1958 was $2,869 million, the highest on 
record, Hon. D. S. Harkness, Minister of 
Agriculture, announced during the debate 
on his department’s estimates. 

March 9—Settlement of strike of Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation employees 
at Montreal announced by the Minister of 
National Revenue. 

Motion agreed on to go into committee at 
the next sitting to consider the following 
resolution: 

That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to direct the Board of Transport Commis- 


sioners to require by order the reduction of 
class and commodity freight rates (other than 
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competitive rates) charged by carriers subject 
to the order of the Board dated November 17, 
1958, and to authorize payments to reimburse 
carriers for the resulting reduction of their 
revenues up to an aggregate amount of twenty- 
million dollars. 

March 10—Legislation passed by New- 
foundland Government in connection with 
labour unions being considered by the 
Cabinet, Prime Minister Diefenbaker in- 
forms questioner. 

Bill C-16, to amend the Canada Elections 
Act to extend absentee voting provisions, 
was debated but the time allotted to private 
bills expired without the question being put. 

Names and addresses of persons appoint- 
ed to act as agents to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission given by the Minis- 
ter of Labour in reply to a question. 

Amounts allotted and payments made to 
the province of Quebec under the provisions 
of the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act since 1942 listed by the Minister of 
Labour in answer to a question. 

Location of the 38 vocational training 
schools built in Quebec since 1942, and 
the federal Government’s contribution for 
each, were listed by the Minister of Labour 
in answer to a question. 

March 11—RCMP at no time acted as 
strikebreakers in Newfoundland, the Minis- 
ter of Justice said in a statement on the 
strike of Newfoundland woodsworkers. 

Special gift consisting of $1,500,000 of 
Canadian flour, about 973,000 bushels, 
being sent by Canadian Government to 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine refugees, the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, Hon. Sidney 
Smith, informs House. 

Prevailing rate employees of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence are not allowed 
to take part in partisan political activity 
without endangering their employment 
except under some special circumstances 
defined in departmental regulations, the 
Minister of National Defence informs ques- 
tioner. 

An estimated 143,000 Canadians 45 years 
of age and over were without jobs and 
seeking employment in the week ended 
January 17. Of this number, fewer than 
10,000 were women, the Minister of Labour 
replies to a question. 

March 12—Canada will contribute up to 
$1.3 million from Colombo Plan funds to 
assist development along the Mekong River 
in southeast Asia, the Minister of Finance 
announces. : 

March 16—Statement on Newfoundland 
Premier's requests for police reinforcements 
and for a judicial inquiry in connection 
with the strike of woodworkers in the 
province given by the Prime Minister. 
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March 17—Increased  subventions to 
facilitate the movement of Maritimes coal 
into Quebec and Eastern Ontario announced 
by Prime Minister Diefenbaker. 

In reply to a question, the Prime Minis- 
ter said that Government provided subven- 
tions to aid in the movement of British 
Columbia and Alberta coal to Japan, and 
that the question of further action in the 
matter is always under consideration by 
the Government. 

March 18—Mediation services have been 
offered to both parties in the dispute at 
Polymer Corporation, the Minister of La- 
bour reports in answering a question on 
the threatened strike at the ‘plant. 

Retraining program for employees aftected 
by automation is provided by the Canadian 
National Railways, the Minister of Trans- 
port says in reply to a question. 

March 19—Department of Labour items 
covering expenses for the promotion of a 
program for combating seasonal unemploy- 
ment, and for vocational training are 
debated but not passed in committee of 
supply. 

March 20—Department of Labour items 
covering expenses for the promotion of a 
program for combatting seasonal unem- 
ployment, for vocational training, and for 
administration of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act passed in committee of supply. 


March 23—The employment situation 
was showing improvement, the Minister of 
Labour reports, noting that the February 
figure of 537,000 job seekers was 26,000 
lower than at the same time in the previous 
year, and that 152,000 more persons were 
employed. 

March 24—Extension of the Municipal 
Incentive Program to May 31 announced 
by the Minister of Labour in statement on 
the program to March 20. He informed 
the House that 32,000 jobs had been pro- 
vided through the scheme up to that date 
that would not otherwise have been avail- 
able. Under the plan 1,838 applications 
out of 1,909 had been approved. 

Layoff of 38 Lachine Canal employees 
confirmed by the Minister of Transport, 
who explained that the operation of the 
canal as a water through-way will be quite 
limited compared with its operations in the 
past. “We will retain just as many men 
as are required to do the work, and attempt 
to find employment for the others as quickly 
as we can,” he said. 

Motion to introduce a measure to reduce 
class and commodity freight rates debated. 
Debate continued on March 25. 


The House adjourned March 25 until 
April 6. 


National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


Two-day meeting approves statement on essentials of a rehabilitation program. 
Minister of Labour reports development of tentative proposals for legislation 
that would provide for federal participation in civilian rehabilitation program 


A statement on the essentials of a 
rehabilitation program was approved by 
the National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons at a 
two-day meeting in Toronto early in March. 
(The text of the statement will be pub- 
lished in a later issue of the LasBour 
GAZETTE.) Meetings were held at the 
Hospital and Rehabilitation Centre of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
at Downsview and at the regional office 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 


The Committee was welcomed by J. F. 
Cauley, Vice-Chairman, and Dr. E. C. 
Steele, Commissioner, of the Workmen’s 


Compensation Board. The latter described 
the place of the Rehabilitation Centre in 
the Board’s program for minimizing the 
effects of industrial accidents. 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
in addressing the Committee, said that in 
response to a previous request by it his 
Department had developed tentative pro- 
posals regarding legislation which would 
provide for federal participation in the con- 
tinuation and development of the civilian 
rehabilitation program. 

Following this, the Minister said, he had 
had discussions with the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, in which 
discussions officials of both departments 


Pictured at the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board Hospital and Rehabilitation 
Centre, where the National Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons was meeting, are (left to right): William MecGarth, a patient; Dr. B. H. G. 
Curry, Medical Superintendent at the Centre; Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour; W. R. Kerr, Centre Administrator; Mrs. Margaret Drummond, physiotherapist 
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had participated. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties involved in fitting such a program 
into a legislative framework, Mr. Starr 
said, “it is our intention to pursue the 
discussions closely between now and the 
next session of Parliament. It is not pos- 
sible for me to go beyond this at this 
time.” 


The Committee received reports on 
proposed new Agreements regarding the 
Co-ordination of Rehabilitation Services 
and on the provision of vocational training 
through Schedule “R” of the Canadian 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 

Reports were furnished by the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare on 
the utilization of health grants in rehabili- 
tation work, and by the Research and 
Statistics Branch of the Department of 
Labour. The latter report, entitled “Rehab- 
ilitation Services in Canada,” describes in 
detail the rehabilitation services provided 
in each of the provinces. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion gave a report on the work of the 
Special Placements Branch of the National 
Employment Service in placing handicapped 
persons, and outlined an experimental plan 
to provide closer co-operation between the 
office of the Provincial Rehabilitation Co- 
ordinator in British Columbia and the 
National Employment Service. It was stated 
that if this plan succeeds it may be extended 
to other provinces. 

Considerable progress in rehabilitation 
programs in all parts of Canada was noted 
by the Committee, and it asked that it 
should be given a chance to review any 


proposals emanating from the Government’s 
study of means of improving the program. 

Following the meeting of the Advisory 
Committee the rehabilitation co-ordinators 
from all the provinces spent three days 
discussing matters of administration and 
policy. 

Subjects dealt with included: case-finding, 
the registration of the disabled, the use 
of co-ordinating community councils, voca- 
tional training and employment, develop- 
ment of facilities for providing sheltered 
employment, and the training and develop- 
ment of rehabilitation workers. The prob- 
lem of training and placing those who 
have recovered from mental disability or 
who are mentally retarded was also dis- 
cussed. 

Federal representatives present were: Jan 
Campbell, R. Noel Meilleur and Frank S. 
Hatcher, of the Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch of the Department of Labour; 
Bruce M. McKenzie, W. A. Mennie and 
Miss Claire St. John, of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare; A. G. 
Wilson and L. R. Merrill of the National 
Employment Service, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission; and Stanley J. Bailey 
of the Indian Affairs Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration. 

Provincial Co-ordinators who attended 
the meetings were: W. H. Davis, Newfound- 
land; Brig. W. W. Reid, Prince Edward 
Island; Frank G. Wellard, Nova Scotia; 
G. W. Crandlemire, New Brunswick; Ray- 
mond Lauzon, Quebec; J. L. Amos, Ontario; 
W. N. Boyd, Manitoba; G. Allan Roeher, 
Saskatchewan; L. R. Gue, Alberta; and 
C. E. Bradbury, British Columbia. 


Report of the Ontario Legislature’s 
Select Committee on Labour Relations 


Major recommendations: regulation of union pension and welfare funds, moderate 
limitation on right fo set up closed or union shop, some protection against 
loss of employment through loss of union membership, restrictions on picketing 


The Report of the Select Committee on 
Labour Relations was tabled in the Ontario 
Legislature on February 2. 

Regulation of union pension and welfare 
funds, a moderate limitation on the right 
to set up a closed or union shop, some 
protection for workers against loss of em- 
ployment through loss of union member- 
ship, new restrictions on picketing, limits on 
union trusteeship, a ban on work stoppages 
in essential services, higher requirements for 
union certification, measures for check-oft 
of union dues, an end to ex parte injunc- 
tions, judicial review of decisions of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board and a 
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general strengthening of both the powers 
and the staff of the Board were among the 
major recommendations of the Report. 

The 11-man committee, with James A. 
Maloney, member for Renfrew South and 
presently Minister of Mines, as Chairman, 
was appointed March 27, 1957; following 
criticisms of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act in the daily press and in the trade 
papers. The Committee’s terms of reference 
were to “examine and report regarding the 
operation and administration of the Labour 
Relations Act in all of its aspects”. 

Public hearings began in June 1957 and 
were completed in May 1958. During this 
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period, the Committee held 61 meetings, 
which were attended by union officials, 
representatives of employer organizations, 
labour relations consultants and other 
interested parties. Altogether, the Commit- 
tee received and heard 90 briefs containing 
715 recommendations for amendments, 
deletions or additions to the Act. 


The Committee presented a unanimous 
report, setting out 51 recommendations for 
improving the Act. The CCF leader, Donald 
MacDonald, disagreed with 10 of these 
suggestions; Liberal representatives regis- 
tered three dissents and Conservatives nine. 
Forty-one recommendations were unani- 
mous, one of which was that a similar 
committee should be appointed every five 
years. 


The Committee’s approach to the many 
complex problems presented to it is summed 
up in the introduction to the Report: 


In the field of Labour-Management relations, 
the dominant public interest lies in the preser- 
vation of industrial peace, and the protection 
of the individual worker against oppression. At 
the same time, the public has a vital interest 
in encouraging free competition between labour 
and industry as elsewhere in our economic 
society. When these values conflict, as they 
sometimes do, the problem of striking a proper 
balance is a difficult and delicate one... 

What is needed is less reliance on Govern- 
ment in collective bargaining and more self- 
reliance by the parties. 


Coverage 


A number of changes in coverage were 
recommended, one being an amendment to 
Section 1 (3) to exclude from the definition 
of “employee” any person who has author- 


‘ity to hire and discharge other workers. 


Another unanimous suggestion was that 
the blanket exemption granted to persons 
employed in agriculture, horticulture, hunt- 
ing or trapping be modified to permit 
workers employed by nursery companies in 
reforestation programs and in landscaping 
to come under the Act. 

The Committee thought that the nursing, 
physiotherapy, dietetic, forestry and land 
surveying professions should be added to 
the list of professional groups exempted 
from the Act, but that provision should be 
made for any exempted association to be 
brought under the Act by majority vote. 
Individuals excluded by such an amendment 
could come under the Act by withdrawing 
from their professional association, in which 
case they should form a separate bargaining 
unit unless they requested otherwise. 

One member dissented from this recom- 
mendation, stating that, in his opinion, any 
professional group in an employee category 
not exercising managerial functions and 


capable of being defined as a collective 
bargaining unit should have collective bar- 
gaining rights under the Act. 

All but two members of the Committee . 
opposed the extension of the Act to Crown 
employees as requested by several trade 
unions, pointing out that no such submission 
had been received from the Ontario Civil 
Service Association. 


The Committee recommended the repeal 
of Section 78, which permits a municipality 
to pass a by-law removing municipal em- 
ployees from the Act. In its opinion, this 
section had been the cause of numerous 
work stoppages of essential services, which 
would not have taken place had the collec- 
tive bargaining process proceeded along 
normal channels. 


Certification 


Commenting that all employees should 
e free’to indicate their wishes in repre- 
sentation elections by democratic process, 
the Committee proposed that a number of 
changes should be made in union certifica- 
tion requirements with corresponding 
changes in the decertification procedure. 


As the Act now stands, the Board has 
power to certify a union without a vote 
if it is satisfied that the union has more 
than 55 per cent membership. With one 
exception, the Committee thought that the 
requirement for automatic certification 
should be raised to 75 per cent, with pro- 
vision for the Board to direct a represen- 
tation vote in case of a challenge. 


It also proposed that the Board should 
conduct a vote if not less than 35 per cent 
and not more than 75 per cent of the 
employees in the bargaining unit belonged 
to the union. At present, the Board will 
order a vote if the union has between 45 
and 55 per cent membership. 


In case of a representation vote, the 
Report said, the Board should certify a 
union if it receives more than 50 per cent 
of the votes of those voting where more 
than 663 per cent of those eligible to vote 
cast their ballots or in all other cases if more 
than 50 per cent of the ballots of those 
eligible to vote are cast in favour of the 
trade union. (Employees absent from work 
who do not cast their ballots are not 
included among those eligible to vote.) 


The Act now provides that over 50 per 
cent of the employees in a bargaining unit 
who are eligible to vote must vote in 
favour of the union before certification may 
be granted. In all other cases, the Board 
must be satisfied that more than 55 per 
cent of the employees in the unit are 
members of the union. 
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The member who dissented from these 
recommendations thought the 75 per cent 
requirement for automatic certification was 
too high and would have changed the per- 
centage figure of 66% to 51. 

Run-off votes were proposed in cases 
where more than two unions were seeking 
to represent employees. 

The Report suggested that the Board be 
allowed to consider industrial unit history 
as well as craft history when an applica- 
tion for certification was made by mem- 
bers of a craft unit. It also recommended 
that office workers belonging to the same 
union as plant workers be given the right 
to choose, by secret ballot, whether they 
wished to be represented by a separate 
union local, a separate unit of the local 
or the plant workers’ unit. 


Collective Agreements 


Stating that it did not consider it neces- 
sary for a newly certified union to give 
notice to bargain, as required in Section 10, 
the Committee recommended that this pro- 
vision be deleted. In line with this change, 
it suggested that Sections 11 and 13 (1) 
should be amended so that the time limits 
for a first negotiation meeting and for a 
filing of a request for conciliation services 
could be calculated from the date of cer- 
tification instead of from the date of notice 
as at present. 

As requested in a number of repre- 
sentations, the Committee urged that Sec- 
tion 11, which requires the parties to 
bargain in good faith, be strengthened by 
providing for its enforcement by the Board. 
If either party failed to bargain, the Board 
should be empowered to order it to do so 
within a prescribed period, and should 
have additional authority to decertify and 
fine a non-complying union and to im- 
pose an accumulative fine on a recalcitrant 
employer. 

A number of changes in the procedure 
for renewing collective agreements were 
proposed. Instead of allowing the parties 
to give notice of a desire to bargain within 
the last two months of the term of an 
agreement, the Committee would require 
such notice to be given between the 60th 
day and 55th day prior to the expiry date 
of the existing agreement. If notice was 
not given, the existing agreement would be 
renewed automatically unless the agreement 
provided otherwise. 


The Committee would also shorten the 
time limits for other stages of the negotia- 
tion procedure, with provision for exten- 
sion by the Minister or if both parties 
agreed. The parties should be required to 
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meet within seven days of the giving of 
the notice instead of 15 days as now pro- 
vided. In the event of a deadlock in 
negotiations, a request for conciliation 
services should be filed after 27 days rather 
than 35 days after notice. 

Where a conciliation officer failed to 
effect a settlement, the parties should be 
obliged to apply to the Labour Relations 
Board for a conciliation board within five 
days after the expiration of the existing 
agreement or within five days of the date 
of the conciliation officer’s report, which- 
ever was later. Nominations for represen- 
tations on the board should be forwarded 
with the application, the Report suggested. 

Section 49 (2), which prohibits strikes 
or lockouts until seven days after a con- 
ciliation board has reported to the Minister 
or the Minister has informed the parties 
that he does not think it advisable to 
appoint a board, should be amended to 
provide that no strike or lockout may take 
place until seven days have elapsed after 
the parties have received a copy of the 
board report or a notice that no board 
will be appointed. 


Strike Votes 


As regards strike votes, the Report stated 
that a strike vote should not be taken 
until the union had a legal right to strike 
and all members of the bargaining unit 
had been notified of the meeting at which 
the vote was to be taken. 


Declaration of Unlawful Strike or Lockout 


All but three members of the Committee 
believed that the provisions dealing with 
illegal strikes and lockouts should be 
strengthened. Instead of giving the Board 
discretionary power to declare a strike or 
lockout unlawful upon request, the Act 
should make it mandatory for the Board to 
declare whether a strike or lockout was or 
was not legal unless the applicant withdrew 
his application before such declaration could 
be made. 

The three dissenting members thought 
that the present provisions should not be 
changed. 


Successor Rights 


In connection with the question of suc- 
cessor rights, the Report stated that if a 
trade union had been certified and a col- 
lective agreement entered into, both the 
certification and the agreement should re- 
main in force notwithstanding any change 
in legal ownership of the business. 


Conciliation 

A large percentage of the representations 
received by the Committee complained 
about delay in the conciliation procedure, 
most of them blaming the conciliation 
machinery for the delay between the filing 
of the application for conciliation services 
and the receipt of the conciliation board 
report. Upon investigation, the Committee 
found that much of the delay was caused by 
the parties themselves. Part of it was due 
to the fact that conciliation officers and 
conciliation board chairman sometimes had 
great difficulty in arranging a suitable date 
for meetings. Another reason for the time 
lapse was the fact that, once a tentative 
agreement was reached, the union repre- 
sentatives usually had to refer the matter 
to a ratification meeting, a process which 
took an average of 16 days. Also, the 
parties sometimes insisted upon having a 
particular chairman who was not always 
immediately available. 

However, the Report noted, an examina- 
tion of the statistics for 1956-57 indicated 
the value of the conciliation process. Of 
the 852 industrial disputes recorded, 502 
were directly settled and another 113 in- 
directly settled by conciliation officers with- 
out the need of going to a conciliation 
board. 

Conciliation boards heard 228 disputes 
and helped bring about 93 settlements 
during hearings. They wrote 135 reports, 
many of which undoubtedly provided the 
basis for subsequent settlements. Out of 
the 135 disputes, only 19 finally resulted in 
a strike. 

The Committee commented that, if the 
conciliation process had ended at the 90th 
day after the expiry date of the agreement 
or if the conciliation board stage were 
eliminated or made voluntary as suggested 
by some unions, some of these 228 board 
cases would not have been completed and 
there might have been 228 serious disputes. 
Its conclusion was that “even if such as- 
sistance does take five or six months, such 
effort is worth while if it proves the means 
by which strikes are avoided”. 

Stating that it considered the conciliation 
process to the key-stone of the Labour 
Relations Act, the Committee then laid 
down some suggestions for improving the 
procedure, emphasizing particularly the re- 
cruitment and training of personnel. 

The Department, the Committee said, 
should make a concerted effort to seek out 
suitable persons, who, after a period of 
training, should be used in the role of con- 
ciliation officers and perhaps later advanced 
to board chairmen. As part of their train- 
ing, such persons should be given a Govern- 


ment-sponsored course in Industrial Rela- 
tions at one of the universities. Some 
might also be employed as secretaries to 
conciliation boards or assistants to board 
chairmen. 

The Committee also proposed that the 
Department should organize a panel of 
conciliation board chairmen both by direct 
recruitment and by the promotion of con- 
ciliation officers presently employed and 
those who would come under the new 
training plan. 

Observing that the present pay scale was 
not high enough to attract men of the right 
calibre, the Committee proposed that the 
remuneraion of board chairmen should be 
increased to $75 a day and that of other 
members to $50 a day in addition to ex- 
penses, with the same remuneration for 
executive sessions. 

A further suggestion was that a person 
or persons might be appointed in the 
capacity of expeditor to keep track of the 
progress of each conciliation board with a 
view to eliminating any unnecessary delay. 


Arbitration 


Among other recommendations for im- 
proving the arbitration procedure, the Com- 
mittee suggested that a time limit of 14 
days be set for the issuance of an award 
after a hearing unless both parties agreed 
to an extension. 

It was also proposed that arbitration 
boards should be given the same powers 
as conciliation boards, and that an addition 
should be made to the model clause set out 
in Section 32 (2) stipulating that an arbi- 
tration board should not have the power 
to add to, subtract from or change the 
provisions of a collective agreement. 

To ensure implementation of an award, 
the Act should be amended to make arbi- 
tration awards enforceable by order of the 
Labour Relations Board with substantial 
penalties for default. 

It was also desirable, the Report stated, 
for the Government to provide facilities for 
training suitable personnel to act as arbi- 
trators. 


Construction Industry 


Submissions with respect to the construc- 
tion industry revealed a wide gulf in the 
thinking of labour and management. 
Among other representations, the craft 
unions urged that the building and con- 
struction trades be exempted from the Act, 
pointing out that many projects were com- 
pleted before the certification or concilia- 
tion processes could function, and claiming 
that, instead of conferring benefits on them, 
the statute in fact interfered with their 
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normal functions. On the other hand, 
employer associations complained about 
union shop condition, jurisdictional disputes 
and alleged picketing abuses and asked that 
the Rights of Labour Act be repealed so 
that unions could be sued in the courts. 
They also advocated the licensing of unions, 
with severe penalties for infractions of the 
laws. 

The Committee rejected all these sug- 
gestions, recommending instead a Govern- 
ment-sponsored joint conference to discuss 
such matters as master agreements, uniform 
expiration date of collective agreements, 
special certification and conciliation pro- 
cedures and jurisdictional disputes. It also 
advised the Government to set up a separate 
panel of the Labour Relations Board to 
deal with the construction industry. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


The Committee noted that it had been 
informed that the building trades unions in 
Ontario were bound by their constitution 
to refer all jurisdictional disputes to the 
Joint Jurisdictional Board at Washington. 
Composed of members of the building craft 
unions and the General Contractors Asso- 
ciation of the United States, this Board was 
set up to settle disputes in the building 
and construction industry after the Taft- 
Hartley Act declared jurisdictional disputes 
an unfair labour practice and prohibited 
picketing and work stoppages arising from 
them. 

The Committee did not think this pro- 
cedure was suitable for Ontario, both be- 
cause the Board was set up to deal with 
disputes under the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
did not apply outside the United States, and 
because jurisdictional disputes in Ontario 
covered not only the building craft unions 
but also industrial unions, non-international 
unions and other industries. 

Jurisdictional disputes occurring in Onta- 
rio, the Committee said, should be governed 
by the Ontario Labour Relations Act and 
should be settled in Ontario. It recom- 
mended that the parties usually concerned 
with jurisdictional disputes should set up 
suitable machinery to resolve such disputes 
themselves. 

In the event that the parties failed to 
set up such machinery or that the pro- 
cedure established took too long, any person 
affected by a jurisdictional dispute should 
have the right to apply to the Labour 
Relations Board, which should be author- 
ized to settle the dispute and to enforce its 
decision. 
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Strike action, work stoppages or picket- 
ing in connection with a jurisdictional dis- 
pute arising out of a work assignment 
should be outlawed. 


Picketing 


Dealing with the question of picketing, 
which some management groups contended 
should be made an unfair labour practice, 
the Committee observed that very few 
employees who engaged in picketing ap- 
peared to be aware that certain activities 
were proscribed under Section 366 (1) of 
the Criminal Code, which provides: 

Every person who wrongfully and without 
lawful authority, for the purpose, of compelling 
another person to abstain from doing anything 
that he has a lawful right to do, or to do 
anything that he has a lawful right to abstain 
from doing— 

(a) uses violence or threats of violence to 

that person; 


(b) intimidates or attempts to intimidate that 
person; 

(f) besets or watches the dwelling house or 
place where that person resides, works, 
carries on business, or happens to be, or 

(g) blocks or obstructs a highway; 

is guilty of an offence punishable on summary 
conviction. 


Any person who engaged in any of the 
practices referred to above was guilty of 
illegal picketing and liable to fine or im- 
prisonment. However, the Report stated, 
in a dispute between labour and manage- 
ment, the police and civil authorities were 
often reluctant to interfere. 

In the opinion of the Committee, picket- 
ing should be prohibited before certification, 
in jurisdictional disputes, against employers 
not involved in a dispute, and whenever 
the Board has declared a strike to be un- 
lawful under Section 59 of the Act. It 
also recommended that, where a lawful 
strike was in progress, picketing should be 
limited to the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit of the employer affected. 

“Picketing” is defined in the Report as 
any action whereby a union or council of 
trade unions sought “to provide, delay or 
interfere with entry or access to any em- 
ployer’s place of business, or to persuade 
anyone not to enter such place of business, 
or to carry on business with such em- 
ployer”. 


Injunctions 


In their submissions to the Committee, 
some unions protested against the granting 
of ex parte injunctions to employers, point- 
ing out that such a practice afforded the 
union no chance of rebuttal and created a 
great deal of hostility between the parties. 

The Committee’s view was that ex parte 
injunctions should be prohibited in matters 
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affecting the Labour Relations Act, except 
in case of emergency. To this effect it 
suggested that applicable Court rules should 
be amended to require notice to be given 
to both parties. It suggested also that an 
applicant should be required to obtain 
permission from the Labour Relations 
Board before being granted an injunction. 


Essential Services 


The Committee urged that a model clause 
be inserted in the Act which should be 
made part of all collective agreements 
and which would provide. that “there be no 
stoppage of work by any employees who 
are responsible for the maintenance of 
essential services to the community \ at 
large, as distinguished from any employer”. 
It did not, however, define “essential 
services”. 

The Committee observed that any inter- 
ruption of hospital services was undesirable. 
It therefore recommended that work stop- 
pages involving hospital workers should 
be prohibited and that matters in dispute 
should be referred to a conciliation board, 
whose decision should be final and binding 
upon both parties. 


Industrial Inquiry Commission 


The Committee considered that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council should 
have authority to intervene in industrial 
disputes affecting the public interest. It 
proposed that the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council be given discretionary power, either 
upon application or of his own initiative, 
to appoint an industrial inquiry commission 
to investigate and report on any matter 
involving the public interest. 

The inquiry commission’s report, includ- 
ing recommendations for settlement of any 
outstanding differences, should be made 
within 14 days or such longer period as 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council might 
prescribe. Until it was received, strikes 
and lockouts should be prohibited. 


Dismissal and Discrimination 


During the hearings the unions alleged 
that in the early stages of an organizational 
campaign, employees were sometimes dis- 
missed or intimidated, charging also that 
the enforcement provisions set out in Sec- 
tions 57 and 58 were inadequate to deal 
with such situations. 

These sections provide for the investiga- 
tion of a complaint by a conciliation officer 
and, if mecessary, by a commissioner. 
Following the receipt of the commissioner’s 
recommendations, which may include re- 
instatement with or without compensation 


for loss of earnings and other benefits, the 
Minister may issue whatever order he con- 
siders necessray. 

The Committee recommended that this 
procedure should be changed so that a com- 
plaint would go first to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board instead of the Minister. If 
the Board considered an investigation was 
warranted, the Board would ask the Min- 
ister to appoint a conciliation officer to 
look into the matter and report the results 
of his inquiry. 

If neither party raised objections within 
14 days to the conciliation officer’s report, 
the Board could dismiss the complaint or 
issue whatever order it deemed proper, in- 
cluding reinstatement and compensation for 
time lost. 

However, if objections were raised within 
the prescribed period, the Board would be 
required to appoint a commissioner to in- 
vestigate and make recommendations. The 
Board would then issue whatever order was 
necessary to carry out the recommendations 
of the commissioner. 


Labour Relations Board 


The Committee held that orders of the 
Labour Relations Board should be subject 
to judicial review, at the same time recom- 
mending a general strengthening of both 
the powers and the staff of the Board. 

In the matter of judicial review, the 
Report said that there should be a right 
of appeal in ali cases after first obtaining 
leave from the Chief Justice of Ontario. 
If the appeal involved a question of law 
only, it should be by way of stated case. 
Where an issue of fact only was involved, 
or of mixed law and fact, the appeal should 
be heard either by trial de novo or by 
reviewing the transcript. 

Two members dissented from this recom- 
mendation, holding that Section 69 of the 
Act, which precludes judicial review of 
Board orders, should not be changed. 
(Despite the privative clauses, however, the 
Courts have insisted on their right to 
review decisions of Labour Relations 
Boards where they consider natural justice 
has been denied or the Board has acted 
outside its jurisdiction.) 

The Committee found that the Board 
had failed to enforce the provisions of the 
Act, as alleged in numerous submissions. 
Accordingly, it suggested certain amend- 
ments to give the Board the necessary 
enforcement powers. 

The Committee recommended that the 
Board should be empowered to issue cease 
and desist orders for a failure to comply 
with or for a contravention of any pro- 
vision of the Act, or of any decision, 
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direction, declaration or ruling under the 
Act. Penalties should be provided for 
non-compliance with such orders. 

It was also suggested that provision for 
the enforcement of a Board order could 
be made by amending the Act to permit 
filing of the order in the Supreme Court 
of Ontario and making it effective as an 
order of that Court. 


The Committee felt that the Board, as 
presently constituted, had too heavy a 
workload. It therefore recommended that 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council should 
be empowered to appoint, from time to 
time, additional neutral members to the 
Board. 

The Committee was also of the opinion 
that the workload could be reduced if the 
Board were to appoint examiners to inquire 
into certification applications where there 
was no opposition from management or 
other employees, to avoid the necessity of 
public hearings. 


Union Security 


When dealing with the problem of union 
security, the Committee considered first the 
question of the check-off, pointing out that 
an estimated 95 per cent of the collective 
agreements in effect in Ontario provide for 
some form of check-off, while at the same 
time a small segment of management 
refused to accept it unless compelled to 
do so. The Committee considered that it 
was time for the question to be resolved, 
eight of the members recommending that 
the Act should be amended to provide for 
a voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues, subject to certain safeguards. These 
were that the check-off should not be in- 
stituted unless a majority of the employees 
in a bargaining unit had voted for it in a 
secret ballot and that it should affect 
only those members who signed a written 
authorization. If a majority of employees 
in the unit revoked their assignments, the 
check-off should cease. 

The three dissenting members shared the 
view presented in certain management sub- 
missions that the check-off was a matter 
for collective bargaining and not for 
legislation. 

With respect to the question of the union 
shop or closed shop, the Report stated 
that no collective agreement should provide 
for a closed shop or union shop unless the 
trade union had first been certified or 
had established that, at the time the agree- 
ment was signed, it had the percentage 
of membership required for automatic 
certification. 


Supe 


Although opposed in principle to any 
interference in internal union affairs, the 
Committee felt compelled to deal with 
the question of loss of union membership 
for reasons other than refusal to pay dues. 
While it was true that union constitutions 
provided for an appeal to a higher union 
tribunal, information received by the Com- 
mittee showed that such appeals were very 
slow and difficult to process and that the 
employee, meanwhile, was unable to find 
employment at his skilled trade. 

In the opinion of the majority, an 
employee who was dismissed from a union 
for reasons other than non-payment of dues, 
and who lost his employment as a con- 
sequence, should have the right of appeal 
to the Labour Relations Board. After a 
hearing, during which the complainant and 
the trade union could present their views, 
the Board should make whatever order it 
deemed proper. 

This provision would not apply, however, 
in cases where a union had set up an 
impartial tribunal to deal with appeals 
“expeditiously”. (The U.A.W. established 
such a tribunal in 1957. Comprised of 
three leading American clergymen (repre- 
senting each of the three major faiths), 
the president of a large university, a pro- 
fessor of economics, and two members of 
the judiciary (one a Canadian magistrate), 
this public review board was given “the 
authority and duty to make final and bind- 
ing decisions” in all cases placed before it 
by aggrieved members or subordinate 
bodies cf the UAW. Its first report was 
published in December 1958.) 

One of the two dissenting members 
thought that the Government should not 
short-circuit the established union appeal 
procedure; the other believed that such 
matters should be left in union hands 
in order to encourage union responsibility. 


Financial Reports, Pension and Welfare Funds 


In the opinion of the Committee, some 
regulation of union finances was necessary 
in order to safeguard the interests of both 
the trade union movement and its mem- 
bers. It recommended that annual audited 
statements of all pension and welfare funds, 
whether operated solely by a union or 
jointly with the employer or through a 
irust, should be filed annually with the 
Department of Labour. 

It suggested, too, that all pension and 
welfare funds should be invested and re- 
tained in Canada. Consideration should 
also be given to requiring a union to re- 
turn a worker’s contributions in the event 
that he lost his union membership or 
transferred to other employment, and, if a 
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member had contributed to the fund for 
five years or more, he should be entitled 
to a return of his contributions, plus 
interest. 

Unions should also be obliged to supply 
each member with an annual audited state- 
ment of the union’s financial affairs. 


Union Trusteeship 


Because certain unions sometimes kept 
locals under trusteeship for long periods, 
the Committee advocated that a time limit 
should be placed on trusteeships. It con- 


sidered that every trusteeship should auto- 
matically terminate after 12 months unless 
the Labour Relations Board granted an 
application for renewal, in which case it 
might be extended for another 12-month 
period. 

As soon as a trusteeship was created, 
notice of such action should be sent to the 
Labour Relations Board, together with the 
terms of trusteeship. Notices of existing 
trusteeships should be filed with the De- 
partment of Labour within 60 days after 
the proposed amendment was proclaimed 
in force. 


Changes in Public Assistance Legislation, 1958 


Federal and provincial enactments during 1958 dealing with general assistance, 
mothers’ allowances, and living accommodation for the aged are described* 


An amendment to the federal Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act enacted in December 
1957 that repealed the requirement that 
federal reimbursement be made only in 
respect to aid to recipients in excess of .45 
per cent of the provincial population 
became effective January 1, 1958. The 
federal Government now pays to provinces 
which have signed agreements under the 
Act 50 per cent of the total costs of 
assistance for the needy unemployed, with 
some exclusions, such as aid to recipients 
of mothers’ allowances and certain other 
costs. Two more provinces entered the 
plan in 1958, bringing the total participants 
to nine. 


The municipalities have in turn benefited 
from the unemployment assistance program. 
As provinces have entered into agreements 
with the federal Government, they have 
reduced municipal financial responsibility 
for general assistance. In April 1958, 
Alberta amended The Public Welfare Act 
to reduce the municipal portion of relief 
payments from 40 to 20 per cent. Early 
in 1958, also, Prince Edward Island reduced 
the municipal obligation in that province 
from 50 to 25 per cent. Under a Regulation 
in Ontario (O. Reg. 10/58), the municipal 
payment was reduced from 40 to 20 per 
cent. Nova Scotia, in the new Social 
Assistance Act effective May 1958, provided 
for the assumption by the province of a 
portion of the costs formerly borne entirely 
by the municipality; the municipal share is 
now one third of the assistance costs and 
one half of the administrative costs incurred 
in providing this assistance. The Govern- 
ment of British Columbia announced that, 
effective September 1, 1958, the municipal 
share of the costs of social allowances 
would be reduced from 20 to 10 per cent, 
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to be calculated on a basis of pooled 
welfare costs. As part of the new system 
of payments, the province has taken the 
further step of abolishing municipal resi- 
dence requirements. 

Saskatchewan and Manitoba adjusted 
municipal payments early in 1956 and 
1957, respectively. In Newfoundland, where 
relief costs are borne by the province, 
local governments are not affected, and in 
New Brunswick, where the province does 
not participate in local relief programs, the 
municipalities benefit from federal funds 
to the extent of 50 per cent of their expen- 
diture on assistance. 

In Newfoundland, effective July 1, 1958, 
a Social Assistance Board, to consist of 
the Director of Social Assistance and at 
least two other persons, will perform several 
functions previously the responsibility of 
the Director. The Board receives all appli- 
cations for social assistance, determines 
eligibility and sets the amount of the 
allowance. Also, the rates for food for 
emergency assistance under ‘The Social 
Assistance Act were raised, effective January 
1, 1958, from $15 to $20 a month for the 
first adult, from $5 to $10 for each addi- 
tional adult, and from $5 to $8 for each 
child. These were further amended, effec- 
tive July 1, 1958, to $8 for each child 
under 16 years and $10 for each child 16 
or over. Monthly food rates for other 
categories were raised to $25 for the first 
adult, $20 for each additional adult, $12 
for each child 16 or over and $8 for each 
child under 16. 

In Nova Scotia, the Social Assistance 
Act, 1958, repealed and replaced both the 


*Enactments and amendments at 1959 sessions of 
provincial Legislatures will be described in an 
article later this year. 
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basic Poor Relief Act and the Social 
Assistance Act, 1956. The new Act does 
away with the concept of local respon- 
sibility under the Poor Law and for the 
first time authorizes provincial aid to munic- 
ipalities for assistance costs. As noted 
above, the province reimburses the munic- 
ipal unit to the extent of two thirds of 
the cost of assistance granted under the 
Act, including expenditure for maintaining 
persons in need in a municipal home, and 
for one half of the administrative expense 
involved in providing assistance to persons 
in need. Further, it reduces the general 
residence requirement to one year from 
a former two years. 


Several important revisions were made 
in the Regulations in Ontario under The 
Unemployment Relief Act, a statute which 
will remain in effect until The General 
Welfare Assistance Act (1956), scheduled 
to replace it, is proclaimed. An amendment 
in January 1958 (O. Reg. 10/58) removed 
the distinction between employables and 
unemployables in so far as eligibility for 
relief is concerned. As a result, municipali- 
ties may include in their claims for reim- 
bursement the amount of aid paid to 
persons who are employable but unable to 
find work. Also, _ Regulations gazetted 
March 8, 1958 (O. Reg. 51/58) set forth 
the conditions under which a _ post-sana- 
torium allowance may be given where the 
former patient is in needy circumstances: 
the province will reimburse the municipality 
for 80 per cent of the amount given up to 
$60 a month for a person who resides alone 
or $44 a month for a person who is a 
member of a family. Regulations gazetted 
June 7, 1958 (O. Reg. 140/58) prescribe 
certain standards for nursing homes and 
authorize the province to pay 80 per cent 
of the monthly amount granted or $80, 
whichever is the lesser, for the care of a 
person in need who is in a nursing home. 
Protection of individual rights was made 
in the amendment to the Regulations 
gazetted June 14, 1958 (O. Reg. 147/58), 
by which a municipality is forbidden to 
print for public distribution, or cause to 
be printed, broadcast, or posted up the 
name of any person eligible for or receiving 
relief. 

The General Welfare Assistance Act, 
passed by the Ontario Legislature early in 
1958, will on proclamation replace The 
Unemployment Assistance Act. The new 
Act will empower a county, with the 
approval of the Minister of Public Welfare, 
to appoint a municipal welfare adminis- 
trator to administer assistance in all local 
municipalities within the county, although 
any local municipality having a population 
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of more than 5,000 may, by agreement with 
the county and with the approval of the 
Minister, appoint a welfare administrator 
to administer welfare independently of the 
county. The Regulations when issued will 
cover classes of persons eligible for assist- 
ance, the manner of calculating assistance, 
residence requirements and other matters. 


Unique in Canada, Ontario’s The Home- 
makers and Nurses Services Act, which 
became effective August 1, 1958, makes pro- 
vision for provincial financial aid towards 
homemaker or nurses services to families 
with children where such aid will enable 
the children to remain in their own homes, 
or to persons who, with such care, may 
remain in their own homes. The service, 
which is given on a means test basis by 
the municipality, is under the general direc- 
tion of the Director of Homemakers’ and 
Nurses’ Services of the Department of 
Public Welfare. Municipalities may make 
their own arrangements for staff, for whom 
training courses are provided by the Depart- 
ment. The Province reimburses the munic- 
ipality for 5O per cent of the costs of 
service up to a given maximum. 

In addition to the changes in aid to 
municipalities, Alberta in the 1958 amend- 
ment to The Public Welfare Act, repealed 
the clause which permitted the municipality 
to collect from an indigent person, from 
his estate or from persons responsible for 
his support, the amount of aid given him. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


A number of provinces made changes in 
their mothers’ allowances program during 
1958. 

The Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1958, of 
Alberta, effective as of April 1, 1958, which 
superseded the previous Act, made changes 
in financing, administration and coverage. 
The costs of allowances and administration 
are now borne entirely by the province; 
formerly the municipality was responsible 
for 20 per cent of the costs of allowances. 
The Act is administered by the Pension 
Board, established under The Widows’ Pen- 
sion Act, rather than by the Superintendent 
of Mothers’ Allowances as under the 
previous Act. Rates of allowances have 
been raised for a mother and one child 
to $70 a month with a family maximum 
of $185 a month. 

Coverage was extended to a mother 
whose husband is serving a term of im- 
prisonment of two years or more and to 
a common-law wife who has been living 
in marital relations with the father of her 
children for at least two years prior to 
his death, desertion, imprisonment or com- 
mittal to a mental hospital. Formerly, 


common-law wives could qualify for allow- 
ances only in the case of death of the 
father, and only if the union had been of 
at least five years’ duration immediately 
prior to his death. 


Prince Edward Island amended the Regu- 
lations under The Mothers’ Allowances Act 
in May 1958 to increase the monthly rate 
for a mother and one child from $25 to 
$45 and the family maximum from $50 
to $75. Nova Scotia amended the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act to raise the family maxi- 
mum from $80 to $90. Quebec raised the 
amount payable for the second and subse- 
quent children from $3 to $10 by an 
amendment to the Needy Mothers’ Assist- 
ance Act in February 1958, effective March 
15, 1958. Saskatchewan’s basic rate for a 
mother and one child was increased from 
$40 to $60 and the family maximum from 
$90 to $150 or, if there is a disabled 
father in the home, from $100 to $170 
(O.C. 2393/57 gazetted January 10, 1958, 
to be effective from November 1, 1957). 

Manitoba (Manitoba Regulation 19/58, 
March, 1958) made increases in amounts 
for food, clothing, rent, and other bud- 
getary items, the amount being varied 
according to the age of the children and 
the number in the family. The monthly 
food allowance for an adult and one child 
12 to 18 years of age is $43 and the 
clothing allowance $10, with additional 
amounts granted for the remaining items. 
The former rate was $51 monthly for a 
mother and one child, a sum which included 
food, clothing, rent and operating expenses. 

Several provinces have raised their rates 
of allowance: Newfoundland, under Regu- 
lations to The Social Assistance Act pub- 
lished March 4, 1958, effective January 1, 
1958, increased the monthly food allow- 
ance for the first adult from $20 to $25, 
and the food allowance for each child 
from $5 to $8. The food allowance payable 
for a disabled father in the home was 
raised from $10 to $20 a month. Regula- 
tions published June 25, 1958, effective 
from July 1, 1958, increased the monthly 
food allowance for a child 16 years or 
over to $12. 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by 
amendments to their Acts repealed their 
citizenship requirements, thus reducing the 
number of provinces retaining a citizenship 
requirement to three. Nova Scotia also 
reduced the residence requirement from 
three years to one year, bringing to six 
the number of provinces having a one-year 
residence requirement. 

The Minister of Health and Welfare of 
British Columbia announced that from 
September 1, 1958, all mothers’ allowances 
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were to be discontinued and aid given to 
needy mothers as to other needy persons 
under the social assistance program. This 
is in keeping with the trend over the past: 
several years to assist, where possible, 
needy mothers under the social assistance 
program rather than under the mothers’ 
allowances program. 


Living Accommodation for the Aged 


During their 1958 sessions the legislatures 
of Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, and 
Alberta made changes in legislation affect- 
ing living accommodation for the aged, 
and New Brunswick announced new regu- 
lations. The purpose of these amendments 
was generally to raise provincial contribu- 
tions on behalf of care for the aged through 
increased capital grants or maintenance 
payments. 


Under the Social Assistance Act, 1958,: 
Nova Scotia will for the first time reimburse 
its municipalities for two thirds of their 
expenditures for the maintenance of needy: 
persons in municipal homes. This statute: 
also grants the Governor in Council the 
power to make regulations governing stand- 
ards in municipal homes; these may apply 
to buildings, furniture, equipment, staff and 
other matters relating to the care of 
persons, and may also provide for the 
inspection of the homes and specify the 
classes of persons to be admitted to them. 
Residence requirements under the Act have 
been reduced from two years to one year. 


Another new feature of the legislation is 
the provision for the appointment of a 
five-member board of visitors, one of whom 
must be a woman, for each home. Three 
of the five are appointed by the local 
municipal council and two by the province. 
They are to visit the home four times 
annually and report on their visit to the 
municipal council and to the Minister of 
Public Welfare, and may at any time be 
requested by the Minister to visit a home 
and report to him about its administration 
and standards of care. 

Regulations under the New Brunswick 
Health Act providing for the licensing, 
inspection and control of “private places” 
offering accommodation for more than two 
aged or infirm persons were gazetted on 
October 9, 1958 as Order-in-Council 57-948. 
Those applying for a licence under the 
regulations are required to submit floor 
plans and a full description of a home, and 
to obtain certificates of approval from the 
Provincial Fire Commissioner and the Dis- 
trict Medical Health Officer or a sanitary 
inspector, as well as the written approval 
of the Town Planning Commission. The 
licence, which is renewable annually, may 
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be cancelled for failure to provide proper 
care and maintenance or for failure to 
comply with the regulations. Standards or 
requirements contained in the regulations 
cover a number of points including mini- 
mum staff, heating, bathroom facilities, 
floor space per resident, and location of 
beds. 


Extensive amendments have been made 
to the Ontario Homes for the Aged Act, 
1955, and Regulations, which govern the 
municipal homes which all municipalities 
except those in territorial districts are 
required to provide for the care of their 
older people. The share of net operating 
and maintenance costs of municipal homes 
borne by the province under this Act has 
been increased from 50 per cent to 70 
per cent. The provincial share of the costs 
to the municipalities of maintaining aged 
persons in small approved proprietary 
boarding homes as an alternative to care 
in municipal homes has also been increased 
from one half of net maintenance costs or 
$37.50 per month to 70 per cent of these 
costs or $52.50 per month, whichever is 
the lesser. Capital grants equalling 50 per 
cent of construction costs, which formerly 
could be paid only for newly constructed 
homes and for additions to existing homes, 
may now also be made for the purchase 
and alteration of a building for use as a 
home, and for the alteration of an existing 
home or its grounds. 


The Ontario Charitable Institutions Act, 
1956, and Regulations, which provide for 
provincial supervision and inspection of 
charitable institutions and for capital and 
maintenance grants to them, have also been 
amended to increase the provincial contri- 
bution to the maintenance of residents of 
these institutions. Instead of the former 
payment of $8 per month for each institu- 
tional resident, the province now contri- 
butes 75 per cent of the amount paid by 
the organization responsible for an institu- 
tion for the maintenance of each resident. 
The contribution is based on the average 
daily cost to the organization of maintain- 
ing a resident during the previous calendar 
year or $3.30 daily per person, whichever 
is the lesser. This change, however, does 
not apply to children’s institutions. 

The amending regulations under the 
Homes for the Aged Act were gazetted on 
June 14 as O. Reg. 148/58 and those under 


the Charitable Institutions Act on August 
2 as O. Reg. 199/58. 

The Manitoba Social Assistance Act, 
1956, has been amended to provide addi- 
tional aid to older persons requiring institu- 
tional care. As a result of the amendment 
of April 1958, the province now reimburses 
the municipalities for 80 per cent of any 
expenditures which they may make at their 
discretion for supplementary assistance to 
persons receiving Old Age Security, Old 
Age Assistance, Blind Persons’ Allowances 
or Disabled Persons’ Allowances; this aid 
may include care in boarding or nursing 
homes. 


In Alberta changes were made in the 
Home for the Aged or Infirm Act, 1955, 
which provides for provincial capital grants 
to municipal homes, provincial sharing of 
the costs of maintaining older persons in 
homes for the aged, and municipal licensing 
of homes. Through the amendment of 
April 1958, the capital grant for newly 
constructed municipal homes, formerly 
amounting to the lesser of $750 per bed or 
one third of construction costs, was in- 
creased to a flat rate of $1,500 per bed. 
Also, a new clause provides for aid towards 
the renovation of a building to be used as 
a home, amounting to $750 for every 200 
square feet of occupied floor space or one 
third of construction costs, whichever is the 
lesser. An additional amendment now makes 
it possible for a group of municipalities to 
form a company and co-operate in the 
construction and operation of a home; 
formerly a grant could be paid only for a 
home whose title was vested in a single 
municipality. 

The proportion which the province will 
contribute on behalf of a person maintained 
by a municipality in a home for the aged 
or infirm has also been increased from 60 
per cent to 80 per cent of the cost to the 
municipality, within maximum amounts set 
by the province. 

As a result of changes in the formula 
for financing general assistance in British 
Columbia, as noted above, the proportion 
borne by the municipalities for the main- 
tenance of needy older persons in institu- 
tions and boarding homes under the Social 
Assistance Act has been reduced to 10 
per cent and municipal residence require- 
ments removed. : 

—Research and Statistics Division, 

Department of National Health and Welfare. 


Correction 


In the note on Professional Manpower Bulletin No. 4 (L.G., March, p. 234), 
the last five lines of the second paragraph are incorrect and should be deleted. The 
final paragraph should read: “A limited number of copies are available from the 


Economics and Research Branch.” 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Fourth Quarter of 1958 


Deaths from industrial accidents decreased to 302 from 334 in previous quarter 
and from 349 in fourth quarter of 1957. Largest number of fatalities, 108, was 
in mining; 48 occurred during the quarter in construction, 38 in transportation 


There were 302* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1958, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a 
decrease of 32 from the previous quarter, 
in which 334 were recorded, including 39 
in a supplementary list. In the fourth 
quarter of the previous year, 349 fatalities 
were listed. 

During the quarter under review there 
were six accidents each of which resulted 
in the deaths of three or more persons. 
Seventy-five miners lost their lives as the 
result of an underground explosion in a 
coal mine at Springhill, N.S., on October 
23. Six employees of the Quebec Telephone 
Company were drowned in the Aquanish 
River, Que., on October 10, when the boat 
in which they were travelling overturned. 

There were two accidents that cost the 
lives of four persons in each case. On 
October 10, the four man crew of the 
schooner Mechins were lost when the 
vessel was wrecked while on a voyage 
between Les Escoumains and Forestville, 
Que. Four members of a natural gas drill- 
ing crew were drowned on November 7, 
when the drilling rig anchored in Lake 
Erie disappeared during a windstorm. 

Two accidents were responsible for the 
loss of three lives in each case. On Octo- 
ber 8, three employees of a drilling com- 
pany were killed when the plane in which 
they were travelling crashed at Buffalo, 
Alta., and on October 18, the crew of three 
on board the Newfoundland coastal vessel 
J. T. Murley were drowned when their ship 
went aground on St. Pierre Island in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Grouped by industries (see chart p. 378) 
the largest number of fatalities, 108, was 
in mining. This figure includes 78 in coal 
mining, 22 in metalliferous mining and 8 
in non-metallic mineral mining. Fatalities 
recorded in this industry in the same period 
in 1957 numbered 57—34 in metalliferous 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of industrial fatalities that occurred during 
the fourth quarter of 1958 is probably greater than 
the figure now quoted. Information on accidents 
which occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded in 
supplementary lists and statistics are amended 
accordingly. The figures shown include 61 fatalities 
for which no official reports have been received. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents that involved persons gain- 
fully employed and that occurred during 
the course of, or which arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 


reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source 


of information. It is possible, therefore, 
that coverage in such industries as agricul- 
ture, fishing and trapping and certain of 
the service groups is not as complete as 
in those industries which are covered by 
compensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 


mining, 14 in coal mining and 9 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. During 1958’s 
third quarter, 32 fatalities were listed: 22 
in metalliferous mining and 10 in non- 
metallic mining. 

During the quarter, accidents in the 
construction industry resulted in the deaths 
of 48 persons; 21 in highway and bridge 
construction, 16 in buildings and structures 
and 11 in miscellaneous construction. Dur- 
ing the same period last year, 85 deaths 
were reported: 39 in buildings and struc- 
tures, 24 in miscellaneous construction and 
22 in highway and bridge construction. 
Accidents during July, August and Sep- 
tember of this year resulted in the deaths 
of 85 workers: 33 in buildings and struc- 
tures, 28 in highway and bridge construc- 
tion and 24 in miscellaneous construction. 


In the transportation industry there were 
38 fatalities, including 14 in steam rail- 
ways, 11 in water transportation and 7 in 
telephone and telegraph communication. 
During 1957’s fourth quarter, 57 deaths 
were reported; of these 16 occurred in local 
and highway transportation and 14 in each 
of the steam railways and water transporta- 
tion groups. In the third quarter last year, 45 
deaths were reported, of which 17 occurred 
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in each of the steam railways and local 
and highway groups, 6 in water transporta- 
tion and 4 in air transportation. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 29 fatalities in manufacturing; of 
these, 8 were in iron and steel and 4 in 
each of the food and beverages and wood 
products groups. In the same period of 
the previous year, 50 workers died. These 
include 10 in each of the iron and steel 
and transportation equipment groups, 7 in 
wood products and 5 in foods and beverages. 
Work injuries in manufacturing during 
July, August and September of 1958 
accounted for 45 deaths. Of these, 11 
occurred in iron and steel, 8 in wood 
products, 8 in non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts and 6 in food and beverages. 


Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 26 persons during the 
fourth quarter of 1958, a decrease of 6 
from the 32 that occurred during the same 
period of 1957. During the third quarter 
last year, 28 lives were lost in this industry. 

There were 24 industrial fatalities in 
agriculture during the quarter under review, 
an increase of 4 from the 20 reported for 
the same period of 1957. In the third 
quarter of 1958, accidents in agriculture 
resulted in 38 deaths. 


An analysis of the causes of the 302 
fatalities recorded during the quarter (see 
chart p. 378) shows that 84 (28%) were 
under the heading “conflagrations, tempera- 
ture extremes and explosions”. Of these, 
75 were the result of the air blast (bump) 
in the Springhill coal mine. In the classifi- 
cation “collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.,” 
76 fatalities were recorded. These include 
34 automobile or truck accidents, 18 as 
the result of tractors or loadmobiles and 
16 that involved watercraft. Accidents as 
the result of being “struck by tools, 
machinery, moving vehicles or other ob- 
jects” accounted for 66 fatalities. Of these, 
44 were in the category “other objects”, 
16 involved “moving vehicles” and 6 were 
caused by “tools, machinery, etc.” “Falls 
and slips” were responsible for 39 fatalities 
during the period, all but one of which 
were the result of falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 92. In Nova Scotia there were 
90, in Quebec 38 and in British Columbia 
32) 

During the quarter under review there 
were 169 fatalities in October, 79 in No- 
vember and 54 in December. 


Nine of Ten U.S. Agreements Provide for Paid Holidays 


Of 1,736 collective agreements, each 
covering 1,000 or more workers, in force 
in the United States during 1958, nine out 
of ten provided for paid holidays, accord- 
ing to a study by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. In 1950 only about three out of 
four such agreements afforded paid holidays. 

Although the prevalence of paid holiday 
provisions in agreements has changed little 
since 1952-53, there has been a significant 
increase in the number of days allowed. In 
many agreements rates of pay for work on 
paid holidays have also increased. 

The main industries in which in 1958 
most workers covered by the leading agree- 
ments did not get paid holidays were coal 
mining and construction. 

Paid holiday provisions were almost 
universal in the agreements studied in 
manufacturing industries, but were found 
in only about three quarters of the major 
agreements in mnon-manufacturing indus- 
tries. This difference was largely accounted 


for by the absence of such provisions in 
many construction industry contracts. 


The number of paid holidays most 
commonly allowed was seven, this num- 
ber being provided by about 40 per cent 
of the manufacturing, and some 25 per 
cent of the non-manufacturing agreements. 
However, eight holidays a year were more 
common in the non-manufacturing than in 
the manufacturing contracts, being found 
in a little more than 20 per cent of the 
former compared with about 15 per cent of 
the latter. Non-manufacturing agreements 
also accounted for more than half of those 
granting nine days or more. 


The more liberal benefits in non-manu- 
facturing were accounted for by such 
industries as utilities, transportation, and 
communication, where 57 out of 133 
agreements allow nine or more days. Trans- 
portation, however, was also one of the 
few industries in which fewer than six paid 
holidays were provided in a significant 
number of contracts. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women in Architecture, Engineering and Law 


Only 2.5 per cent of Canadian architects were women at time of 1951 Census, 2 
per cent of lawyers and .07 per cent of engineers. Occupational outlook for 
women in these fields is discussed at U.N. Commission on the Status of Women 


The 1951 Census recorded very few 
women in architecture, engineering and 
law in Canada. Only 2.5 per cent of archi- 
tects were women, 2 per cent of lawyers 
and .07 per cent of engineers. 

This was reported at a meeting last 
month in New York of the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women, at 
which one of the topics discussed was the 
occupational outlook for women in the 
three professions. Reports prepared for 
the sessions by the Secretariat were based 
on replies to a questionnaire sent to govern- 
ments and international non-governmental 
organizations having consultative status 
with the U.N. Economic and _ Social 
Council. 


Information was sought on the access 
of women to training and employment in 
the three professions both in law and in 
fact, and on the attitudes towards recruit- 
ment and appointments, salaries at all 
levels, and opportunities for advancement. 
Canada was one of a large number of coun- 
tries that submitted replies. 


In Canada, despite the small percentages 
of women in the three professions, barriers 
to the full participation of women in these 
fields have not to any degree the sanction 
of law; nor are there restrictions to the 
access of women to training for them. 


Over the past 25 years, there has been 
some increase in the number of women 
graduating in law, but little change with 
respect to architecture and engineering. 

According to the United Nations reports, 
in most other countries also, the proportion 
of women architects, engineers and lawyers 
tends to be small, although, as in Canada, 
there are few legal restrictions placed upon 
either their training or employment. At 
the same time, it was reported that recent 
developments in science and technology in 
many countries are opening new profes- 
sional opportunities, though it appears that 
women are not coming forward in suffi- 
cient numbers to avail themselves of such 
openings. 

Because of the diversity of legal systems, 
comparison of opportunities for women in 
law proved difficult. The report records, 
however, that “one of the interesting fea- 
tures of the replies...is the number of 
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comments noting a diminution of the pre- 
judice against women” in the legal profes- 
sion. 

The reasons for these characteristics of 
the occupational outlook for women in the 
three professions were also sought. For the 
preparation of Canada’s reply to the ques- 
tionnaire, facts and opinions were invited 
from the faculties of architects, engineering 
and law in Canadian universities. The atti- 
tudes towards the employment of women 
in these professions that were revealed 
in the replies reflected to a surprising 
degree those reported to the United Nations 
from other parts of the world. 


Traditionally all three professions have 
been regarded as men’s fields, and there is 
strong tendency, largely out of habit, to 
hire a man in preference to a woman. It 
is assumed that most women consider a 
professional career as a waiting period 
before marriage and that they are therefore 
not good employment risks. Women are 
also widely regarded as being unsuited for 
supervising male employees, another factor 
tending to limit their opportunities. 

Women in these professions tend to 
perform a relatively narrower range of 
functions than do men. For instance, in 
Canada most women graduates in law find 
employment in large legal firms, and their 
work is often routine, related to collections, 
mortgages and conveyancing. Others are 
employed by governments or by trust and 
insurance companies; few practice independ- 
ently. 


In the engineering field, women are often 
hired as “technical staff” and restricted to 
laboratory work, or to research, design and 
development. However, there is evidence 
that they are being accepted more readily 
in electrical, aeronautical and chemical 
engineering and engineering physics. In 
one country it was reported also that a 
considerable proportion of chemical engi- 
neers hold teaching positions. 


Five countries reported women’s chances 
of advancement in architecture as equal to 
those of men, but in Canada few women 
attain high posts in the profession. There 
is evidence, however, of a more favourable 
attitude towards them in the newer field 
of town planning. 
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On first entering these professions women 
usually find no disparity between their 
salaries and those paid to men doing the 
same work. But because of a _ general 
reluctance to employ women at the more 
senior levels their salaries seldom keep 
pace with the men’s. It is difficult for 
women to acquire experience in the more 
specialized fields, which is necessary before 
high salaries are paid. 

Militating against the growth of oppor- 
tunities for women in these three pro- 
fessions is the attitude of the women 
themselves. Few are prepared to face the 
difficulties of pioneering in a field considered 
to be unfeminine. Many seem unwilling to 
submit themselves to the discipline of a 
long period of education and training. 

This hesitancy may reflect the attitude 
of parents, teachers and employers and may 
result also from lack of information about 
training facilities, conditions and prospects. 
“It is infinitely easier to find out how to 
become a nurse or a teacher,” says one of 
the reports submitted to the United Nations. 

There is very great need, therefore, for 
competent professional women in these 
and other fields to lead the way in coun- 
selling and supporting young women who 
might accept the challenge of new oppor- 
tunities in fields formerly closed to their 
sex. For this reason such a project as 
the Occupational Information Bureau 
(L.G., Jan., p. 43) sponsored by the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
of Toronto becomes especially relevant 
and important. 

The meeting was the 13th Session of 
the U.N. Commission. Canada was repre- 
sented on the 18-member commission by 
Mrs. Harry Quart, MBE, of Quebec, who 
was assisted by Miss Marion V. Royce, 
Director of the Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Among other subjects on the agenda in 
addition to the reports on the outlook for 
women in architecture, engineering and 
law—the first steps in a study on the access 
of women to training and employment in 
professional and technical occupations— 
were: the access of women to education, 
equal pay for equal work, and the age of 
retirement and the right to pension of 
working women. 


Norwegian Royal Commission on Equal Pay 

The Norwegian Royal Commission on 
Equal Pay recently concluded a study of 
the position of women wage earners com- 
pared with that of men in all fields of 
employment. The Commission’s principal 
recommendation was that the Government 
establish in Oslo an “Equal Pay Council”. 
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One of the Council’s functions would be 
to determine the extent to which the equal 
pay principle is being carried out in speci- 
fied industries and to consider how any 
existing wage differentials based on the sex 
of the worker could be removed. The 
Council would make recommendations 
directly to the public authority, employers’ 
association or trade unions concerned. It 
would also encourage employers and trade 
unions to set up equal pay committees to 
consider ways of implementing equal pay 
for equal work within their sector of 
industry. 

In addition, the Council would undertake 
detailed studies to promote equal pay for 
equal work. Such studies would include 
practical methods of wage determination, 
such as job evaluation programmes, and 
special problems arising from the employ- 
ment of women workers. 

Another function of the Equal Pay 
Council would be to improve the economic 
opportunities of women. It would seek to 
expand vocational guidance and vocational 
training facilities and encourage women to 
make full use of them. The Council would 
also help the married working woman by 
assisting the development of day nurseries 
and other institutions which look after 
children during the time that the mother 
works. 

The Royal Commission on Equal Pay 
recommended also that the Norwegian 
Parliament ratify the ILO Convention con- 
cerning Equal Remuneration for Men and 
Women Workers for Work of Equal Value. 


Women on Increase in Japan’s Labour Force 


As a result of the new postwar con- 
stitution which gave equal rights to both 
sexes, the number of women in the Jap- 
anese labour force has been increasing 
steadily since the war. According to infor- 
mation emanating from Japanese govern- 
ment sources, there were 6,110,000 female 
workers in Japan in June 1958, and these 
accounted for about a third of the total 
workers. 

Of the 6,110,000 female workers, about 
1,630,000 were registered members of trade 
unions, and these constituted 24.7 per cent 
of the total union membership. In 1958 
the number of women trade union members 
increased by 6.3 per cent over the previous 
year, although this was considerably less 
than the rate of increase in male members. 

The heaviest concentration of female 
trade unionists occurs in manufacturing, 
where 39.9 per cent of them are employed. 
The various services come next with 19.9 
per cent, of which 74 per cent are engaged 
in education. 
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From the Labour Gazette, April 1909 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Business steadily recovering from depression but some wage rates continue to 
be cut. Hamilton street railwaymen gain wage of 20 cents an hour, Hamilton 
bricklayers of 50 cents. TLC protests permits allowing women to work at night 


Although in March 1909 business in 
Canada was steadily recovering from the 
depression, or “financial stringency”, that 
began in the latter part of 1907, wages 
of some workers continued to fall, while 
those of others were rising. 

For example, the LaBouR GAZETTE of 
April 1909 reported that the wages of 
labourers employed by the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. at St. Johns, Que., had recently 
been reduced from a range of 15 to 174 
cents an hour to a range of 11 to 123 cents. 
The same issue reported that wages offered 
to log drivers in Hull, Que., were reported 
to be from $2 to $2.25 a day compared 
with $1.75 a day the year before. 

Wide differences in wages were shown in 
two collective agreements, the texts of 
which were published in the LABour 
GAZETTE that same month. An agreement 
between the Hamilton Street Railway Com- 
pany and the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees, 
which came into effect on March 23, 1909, 
and ran for three years, provided wages for 
motormen and conductors of 16 cents an 
hour for the first year of service, 18 cents 
for the second, and 20 cents thereafter. 
Extra) motormen and conductors who 
reported as required were guaranteed a 
minimum of $6 a week. Regular hours for 
day work were between 10 and 11 a day 
within 12 consecutive hours. 

An agreement between the Mason Build- 
ers’ Association of Hamilton and the Brick- 
layers’ and Masons’ International Union 
published on the next page of that issue 
stipulated that wages of bricklayers and 
masons should’ be 50 cents an hour; hours 
were to be eight a day for 54 days a week. 
This agreement also ran for three years. 

A memorandum submitted to the Govy- 
ernment of Ontario by a joint committee 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada and the Toronto Trades and Labour 
Council requested that all permits allowing 
women to work at night in certain kinds 
of employment should be revoked. 

The submission stated that “the whole 
scheme of the Factories Act is to make 
regulations for day work and prohibit 
night work for children, young girls and 
women”. It also contended “on public 
grounds” that night work for such persons 
was “physically and morally injurious” and 
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that “to permit of the continuance of the 
permits already granted would simply mean 
the renewal of the struggles that it was 
thought had been successfully fought at the 
time of the passing of the Factories Act”. 

Apropos of the difficulty now being 
experienced by sugar beet growers in 
Canada in obtaining a supply of labour, 
and the employment of Indian workers by 
the growers in Alberta (L.G., Jan., p. 33), 
in a short article on the sugar beet indus- 
try in Canada published in the LABOUR 
GazeETTE of April 1909 it was stated that 
“one of the drawbacks of growing beets 
is the difficulty of finding hired labour”. It 
was also said that on a certain sugar beet 
farm near Raymond, Alta., “Indians of the 
Blood reservation, both male and female, 
were employed”. 

A locomotive engineer, a conductor and a 
fireman were convicted by a court in Guelph 
of criminal negligence in connection with an 
accident in which two men were killed. The 
engineer was sentenced to eight months in 
the county jail and the conductor and the 
fireman were given suspended sentences, and 
“were bound over for good behaviour in 
$5,000 personalty and sureties of $2,000 
each”.. Two brakemen who had pleaded 
guilty had previously been allowed to go on 
suspended sentence, the GAZETTE said. 

In passing sentence the judge told the 
three men: “It is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that it was the fact that you 
were desirous of getting back to a ball at 
Stratford and were hurrying your prepara- 
tions to change trains, which led to this 
neglect of a plain duty—a duty which had 
on all previous occasions been faithfully 
performed. In the witness box you said, 
‘We railway men trust each other; we 
expect that the other will do his duty’. 

“That is the cardinal mistake you and 
your mates have made—you are not to 
rely upon the other doing his duty, you 
are to fear that he may not do his duty.” 

The judge said that he was paying no 
attention to a number of petitions that he 
had received. He went on to say, “Persons 
who express an opinion that those violating 
the law should not be prosecuted because 
of their good character show an ignorance of 
the first duties of a law-abiding citizen, and 
ask for one law to be applied to those they 
approve and another to those they do not.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


141st Session of ILO Governing Body 


Examines report of tripartite committee that considered improvement in working 
methods of International Labour Conference and adopts committee's proposals to. 
modify present procedure. Draff budget for 1960, for $8,995,000, is approved 


At its 141st session, held March 10 to 
13, the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization examined the report 
of the tripartite committee that considered 
the improvement of the practical methods 
of working of the International Labour 
Conference. Among the questions dealt 
with in the report was representation in 
the groups—government, employer and 
worker—on committees of the Conference. 

This question has been raised during the 
sessions of the Conference held in the last 
few years, following upon decisions of the 
employer group not to nominate employer 
delegates from the U.S.S.R. and countries 
of Eastern Europe to these committees. 

Proposals made in the report to the 
Governing Body would modify the present 
procedure. They provide that any delegate 
making application to his group for mem- 
bership of a committee shall be placed on 
the list of members of that committee. 
However, representation of each group on 
the committee will be composed of mem- 
bers having the right to vote and of 
members not having the right to vote. 

A delegate who has not been designated 
by his group to the voting section on a 
committee will have the right to appeal to 
a Board selected from a panel of independ- 
ent persons previously appointed by the 
Conference for their “internationally recog- 
nized independence and impartiality”. There 
would be no debate on the question in the 
Conference. The Board would be authorized 
to add a maximum of two delegates to the 
voting section of a group in each committee 
in question. 

Another proposal would provide, under 
certain conditions, for a system of group 
voting by the technical sections of groups 
in committees. 
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These proposals were adopted by the 
Governing Body by 27 votes to 12, with 
no abstentions. They will now be sub-: 
mitted to the 43rd Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference which will be 
held in June. 


The ILO draft budget for 1960 was: 
approved. To be submitted to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in June, it; 
provides for a budget of $8,995,040, com-,. 
pared with $8,529,857 for 1959 and $7,972,- 
901 for 1958. The budget was approved. 
by 28 votes to 4, with 6 abstentions. 


The Governing Body also took decisions: 
on the action to be taken on the conclu- 
sions arrived at by recent technical meetings | 
of the ILO—the Ad Hoc Meeting on Con-: 
ditions of Work and Employment of 
Nurses, the Meeting of Experts on the 
International Classification of Radiographs 
of Pneumoconioses, and the Committee of 
Social Security Experts. 


It also approved the convening, jointly 
with the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, of a Technical Meeting on Co-opera- 
tives for the Near East (this meeting to 
be held this year), and of a Technical’ 
Meeting on Fishery Co-operatives in Europe 
and North America. 

It was also decided to establish a Panel. 
of Consuitants on Problems of Women 
Workers. This Panel will be composed of: 
27 persons, nine representing governments, 
nine representing the employers and nine 
representing the workers. The first meeting 
of the Panel will be held during the last 
quarter of the year. It will examine the. 
following questions: recent trends in women 
workers’ opportunities and needs; conditions 
and problems of women working in agri- 
culture; women’s wages; and the ILO future 
program as regards women workers. 
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[LO Issues Reports on Trade Union Rights in the U.S.S.R. 


The International Labour Organization 
last month published a report on trade 
union rights in the U.S.S.R. 

The report consists of documents relating 
to the case concerning the U.S.S.R. dealt 
with by the Committee on Freedom of 
Association of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office in its 23rd and 
27th reports. It also contains a letter to 
ILO Director-General David A. Morse 
from A. A. Arutiunian, then representative 
of the U.S.S.R. Government on the Govern- 
ing Body. 

Publication of the report is in accord- 
ance with a decision of the Governing Body 
on November 20, 1958 to give full publicity 
to the reports of its Committee on this case 
and to the letter received from the U.S.S.R. 
Government. 

The 23rd Report of the Committee con- 
tains an analysis of the complaint presented 
by the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and of the observations of 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. on the 
complaint, cites the texts of the principal 
legislative provisions and other documents 
relating to the trade union situation in the 
U.S.S.R., and reproduces the conclusions 


of the Committee on Freedom of Associa- 
tion. 

The 27th Report of the Committee con- 
tains the text of a communication from 
the Government of the U.S.S.R., in which 
the Government comments on the conclu- 
sions contained in the 23rd Report of the 
Committee. It reproduces the further con- 
clusions of the Committee and its recom- 
mendation to request the Government of 
the U.S.S.R. to consent to referral of the 
question of freedom of association in the 
U.S.S.R. to the Fact-Finding and Con- 
ciliation Commission on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation. 

Copies of the report, Trade Union Rights 
in the U.S.S.R., will be available in the 
near future from the ILO Canada Branch 
Office, 202 Queen Street, Ottawa. 

Also last month, Director-General David 
A. Morse announced that he has appointed 
Ivan Sadtchikov to be Director of an ILO. 
Branch Office in Moscow to be opened 
shortly. Mr. Sadtchikov’s appointment will 
take effect on April 1. 

The ILO already has Branch Offices in 
the following capitals: Bonn, London, New 
Delhi, Ottawa, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Rome, 
Tokyo and Washington. 


ILO Survey Mission on Freedom of Association Now in U.S. 


At the invitation of the United States 
Government, a special four-man survey 
mission from the International Labour 
Office last month began a three-month sur- 
vey of conditions relating to freedom of 
association in that country. 

In March 1958 the Governing Body of 
the ILO decided that the Director-General 
should undertake a continuing factual sur- 
vey into conditions relating to freedom of 
association in all ILO member states. This 
survey was to include studies to be made 
on the spot in member countries at the 
invitation of their governments. 

The U.S. was the first member nation of 
the ILO to invite a freedom of association 
survey. Secretary of Labor James P. Mit- 
chell invited the mission to the U.S. during 
the 1958 International Labour Conference 
last June. Later this year, the same mission 
will visit the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Union 
was the second country to invite a study. 
Other member countries will be visited as 
their governments invite the survey mission. 

Heading this special mission is John 
Price, chief of the ILO’s newly-formed 
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Freedom of Association Survey Division 
with the rank of Special Assistant to ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse. 

The survey group expects to talk with 
government officials, labour relations au- 
thorities, trade union and management 
representatives, industrial relations experts 
and others interested in the field. The 
survey will thus not be limited to official 
and documentary sources. 

Mr. Morse stated that “this broad survey 
initiates a major new continuing program 
for the ILO. Collection of the full facts 
about freedom of association on a world- 
wide basis will be an important contribution 
to understanding of the problem and an 
influence for improvement of the situation. 
In addition, it will enable the ILO to 
plan its work more effectively to promote 
fuller observance of freedom of association. 
Such inquiries as the present one may lead 
to practical action in the fuller develop- 
ment of the ILO’s work in the fields of 
labour-management relations, worker and 
management education, labour relations 
legislation, and trade union law.” 


TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


The machinery of joint consultation is 
making an important contribution both to 
production efficiency and the welfare of 
employees at Plant 90 of the Continental 
Can Company of Canada in Toronto. 

The plant Labour-Management Commit- 
tee meets once a month, and its membership 
consists of plant manager W. J. Gregory, 
personnel supervisor Harry Graham, a 
representative from the industrial engi- 
neering department, K. V. Webb, general 
foreman E. J. Radcliffe, and five members 
of Local 2514 of the United Steelworkers 
of America: James Tufano, Harold Clark, 
Joe Frain, Alex Clark, and Robert Flowers. 

“The organization suffers no shortage of 
topics to discuss nor projects to tackle,” 
reported Mr. Graham. “Customer com- 
plaints, spoilage, absenteeism, plant house- 
keeping and production efficiency—these 


and many other related subjects come 
before it for examination, debate and 
decision.” 


Mr. Graham pointed out that committee 
meetings are held in a friendly and most 
informal manner. “The idea is to get things 
done,” he explained. “Mere formalities 
often add up to a waste of valuable time.” 

He also described a useful variation in 
the traditional methods of recording min- 
utes. “Most of our important conclusions 
are set down in anonymous fashion. It 
encourages members to speak out. Besides, 
we strive for unanimous decisions. We feel 
that the committee’s voice is the one to be 
heard.” 

Mr. Tufano, who has been president of 
Local 2514 since 1952, and an employee of 
the company for 32% years, explained that, 
two or three days prior to a Labour- 
Management Committee meeting, union 
representatives present their management 
counterparts with an agenda of topics the 
union proposes to discuss. Management 
provides the same courtesy for the group’s 
union members. 

“The committee benefits all of us— 
management and employees alike,” remark- 
ed Mr. Tufano. “Progress has been steady, 
and good relations have been built up 
through joint consultation. 

“Mind you,” he added, “we don’t always 
agree. But the main objective of our 
committee members is to work on a prob- 
lem until we come up with solutions that 


are mutually satisfactory. I would say 
that in the majority of cases we achieve 
that objective.” 

Two general impressions make quite 
an impact on visitors. The first is the 
atmosphere of harmony and easy infor- 
mality which prevail throughout the plant. 
The second is the unusual cleanliness and 
streamlined efficiency which appears to be 
an integral part of the operation of this 
complex and busy Canadian enterprise. 

Heart of the Labour-Management safety 
activity is the Joint Safety Committee, 
composed of two union and two manage- 
ment representatives. The committee holds 
monthly meetings, and these are attended 
by all shop stewards (who are the safety 
representatives in each department), fore- 
men, and management representatives from 
the plant manager down. 

The group concerns itself with all phases 
of plant safety, including employee educa- 
tion, creation and posting of accident pre- 
vention slogans, adoption of safety equip- 
ment, and the overseeing of two other areas 
whose proper function concerns safety: tool 
conservation and plant housekeeping. 

Every week the four-man joint commit- 
tee tours the plant on a safety inspection, 
keeping a sharp lookout for potential haz- 
ards that might arise either from the 
machine environment or the unsafe work 
habits of employees. 

Biggest of the plant’s safety display 
devices is the “Continental Charlie” tableau, 
the product of a joint union-management 
proposal to call attention to Plant 90’s 
“slogan of the month”. 

As recently as 1957, Plant 90 employees 
won the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations’ award for 250,000 accident- 
free hours. This record climbed to 383,317 
hours in September of that year. The best 
record was achieved in December 1958, 
when the plant hit an all-time high of 
500,000 accident-free hours. 

Personnel Supervisor Graham sums up the 
value of labour-management co-operation 
in these words: “What the Continental Can 
Company and its employees are demon- 
strating is that no industrial problem goes 
for long unsolved when management and 
labour seek solutions together.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Sery- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who | 

are available to help both managements and | 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

gids in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during February. The Board 
issued six certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered one representation vote, 
rejected five applications for certification, 
and issued an Order to bargain collec; 
tively. During the month the Board received 
ten applications for certification, one appli- 
cation for revocation of certification, and 
allowed the withdrawal of three applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 
compressor operators employed by North- 
span Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., at its Panel Mine, Lacnor Mine and 
Spanish American Mine. Local 1554 of 
the Canadian Labour Congress intervened 
(L.G., Mar., p. 270). 

2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
and warehousemen-helpers employed by 
Montreal Ottawa Express Limited, operat- 
ing in and out of the City of Montreal 
(L.G. Feb., p. 156). 

3. Eldorado Mining and Refining Group 
of the Civil Service Association of Canada 
on behalf of a unit of technicians and 
maintenance employees of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited, employed in its 
Metallurgical Laboratories at Tunney’s 
Pasture, Ottawa (L.G., Mar., p. 271). 

4. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Sea-Van Express Ltd., operat- 
ing in and out of its Vancouver Terminal 
GEGS Mar; pi271)2 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Shell Canadian Tankers, 
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Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


Limited aboard its MV Tyge Shell operat- 
ing on the West Coast (L.G., Mar., p. 
D4 q(PS)) - 

6. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pick- 
up Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 
605 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of drivers and warehousemen employed by 
Los Angeles-Seattle Motor Express, Inc., 
eattle, U.S.A., at its Vancouver terminal 
(EG. IMareape 272) 


Representation Vote Ordered 
United Steelworkers of America, appli- 


cant, and Canadian Arsenals Limited, 
respondent (Gun Ammunition Division, 
Lindsay, = Ont.) (E:G), “Febs*p! 156) 


(Returning Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool, respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener (Terminal 
Elevator Division at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont.) (L.G., Feb., p. 156) 
(See Reasons for Judgment below). 

2. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, Eastern 
Terminal Elevator Company Limited, 
respondent, and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, intervener 
(Grain elevator at Port Arthur, Ont.) 
(LG. i Feb. pi lS 6)e (Sees, Reasons 10 
Judgment below). 

3. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, Mani- 
toba Pool Elevators, respondent, and 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 


ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener (Grain ele- 
vators at Porth Arthur, Ont.) (L.G., Feb., 
p. 156) (See Reasons for Judgment below). 


4. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, McCabe 
Grain Company Limited, respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener (Grain ele- 
vator at Port Arthur, Ont.) (L.G., Feb., 
p. 156) (See Reasons for. Judgment below). 


5. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, United 
Grain Growers Limited, respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station employees, intervener (Grain ele- 
vator at Port Arthur, Ont.) (L.G., Feb., 


' p. 156) (See Reasons for Judgment below). 


Order to Bargain Collectively Issued 


During the month the Board gave con- 
sideration to a complaint referred to it by 
the Minister of Labour under Section 43 of 
the Act, affecting the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., com- 
plainant, and the Gulf and Lake Naviga- 
tion Company Limited, respondent (L.G., 
Mar., p. 272). The Board issued an Order 
requiring the respondent company to bar- 
gain collectively with the complainant, in 
the terms of the following Order. 


ORDER 


Upon the complaint made by the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., complainant, to the Minister of Labour 
that the Gulf and Lake Navigation Company, 
Limited, respondent, has failed to comply with 
paragraph (a) of Section 15 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act hav- 
ing been referred by the Minister of Labour 
to this Board pursuant to Section 43 of the 
said Act; 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and, international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; three 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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And this Board having made inquiry in 
respect of the said complaint and the com- 
plaint having been set down for hearing by the 
Board and having come on for hearing and 
this Board having heard representatives of the 
complainant and the respondent, and having 
considered the evidence presented to the Board; 

THIS BOARD DOES FIND that the Gulf 
and Lake Navigation Company, Limited, being 
a party to collective bargaining with the 
National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc., the certified bargaining agent 
for marine engineers employed by the said 
Company, excluding chief engineers, has failed 
to comply with the provisions of paragraph 
(a) of Section 15 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; and _ ; 

THAT the agreement covering marine engi- 
neers made by the Gulf and Lake Navigation 
Company, Limited, with the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, on or about October 30, 1958, has 
no force or effect for the reason that the 
National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc., is’ certified as the exclusive 
bargaining agent for the marine engineers em- 
ployed by the Company; and 

THIS BOARD HEREBY ORDERS the Gulf 
and Lake Navigation Company Limited forth- 
with to commence collective bargaining with 
the National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., the certified bargaining agent 
of marine engineers employed by the Company 
exclusive of chief engineers, with a view to the 
completion of a collective agreement between 
them covering such engineers and to make 
every reasonable effort to conclude such agree- 
ment; and 

FOR THIS PURPOSE to cause its authorized 
representatives to meet with the representatives 
of the National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., at such times and places 
as shall be agreed upon for this purpose. 

The parties are requested to report from 
time to time to the Chief Executive Officer of 
this Board on the progress of collective bar- 
gaining between the said parties. 

Leave is given to either of the said parties 
to apply to this Board for further directions in 
respect of any matter arising out of or relating 
to this Order or the complaint as the circum- 
stances of the case in the opinion of such 
party may require. 

By Order of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. 

(Sgd.) BERNARD WILSON, 
Chief Executive Officer. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Inc., on behalf of a unit of baggage 
and cargo checkers employed at the Port 
of Quebec by Albert G. Baker Limited and 
Quebec Terminals Limited (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 882, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers employed by Pacific 
Elevators Ltd., in its Pellet Mill at Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

3. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men & Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
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ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and dockmen employed by Sabre 
Freight Lines Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
operating in and out of its terminal at 
Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

4. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed 
by Uranium Truck Lines Limited, Spragge, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


5. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers and hoistmen em- 
ployed by Canadian Dyno Mines Limited, 
Bancroft, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

6. Halifax Tow Boat & Salvage Union 
(Independent Local No. 1), on behalf of 
a unit of licensed and unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard tugs owned and operated 
by Foundation Maritime Limited (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

7. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, and General 
Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers, 
dockmen, and mechanics employed by Tag- 
gart Service Limited, operating in and out 
of its terminals at Kingston, Ottawa, Pem- 
broke, Perth, Renfrew and Toronto in 
Ontario, and Montreal in Quebec (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. A. Lane). 

8. Grain Workers Local Union No. 333, 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of miscellaneous classifications of em- 
ployees of Pacific Elevators Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

9. Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees’ 
Association on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, 
employed in its Vegetable Oil Division, 
Saskatoon, Sask. (Investigating Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). S 

10. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Shell Canadian Tankers, Lim- 
ited, aboard the MV Tyee Shell operat- 
ing on the West Coast (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Quebec Express, Luggage, Baggage 
Checkers and Receiving Clerks’ Associa- 
tion, applicant, Quebec Terminals Limited, 


t 
/ 


respondent, and International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Ind., intervener (L.G., 
Feb., p. 156). 


2. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, applicant, and B.C. Seattle 
Transport Limited, Burnaby, B.C., respond- 
ent C.GeeMat., p. 271). 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Canadian National: Railways, respond- 
ent (Purchasing & Stores Accounting Cen- 
tre, Montreal) (L.G., Mar., p. 272). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 


Victor Gould, et al, applicants, the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., respondent, and the Gulf. 
and Lake Navigation Company, Limited, 
respondent (Investigating Officer: Remi 
Duquette). The application was for the 
revocation of the certification issued by 
the Board in June 1953 to the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., in respect of a unit of second and 
third engineers employed aboard the SS 
Cedarton and SS _ Birchton, owned and 
operated by the Company (L.G., August 
1953, p. 1154). 


Reasons for Judgment in Certification Application Affecting 
Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical Workers, applicant 


and 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Eastern Terminal Elevator 
Company Limited, Manitoba Pool Elevators, McCabe Grain 
Company Limited, United Grain Growers Limited, respondents 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, intervener 


These are five separate applications made 
by the same applicant for certification as 
bargaining agent in each instance of a unit 
of electrical maintenance workers who are 
a part of the maintenance staff employed 
in terminal grain elevators operated by the 
respondents at the Head of the Lakes. 


In the application affecting the Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool, which covers em- 
ployees in four terminal elevators, the 
proposed unit consists of four electricians 
(one in each elevator) and 17 helpers. In 
the application affecting the Eastern Ter- 
minal Elevator Company, Limited, which 
covers employees in a single terminal 
elevator, the proposed unit consists of one 
electrician, one assistant electrician, and 
one electrician assistant. In the application 
affecting Manitoba Pool Elevators the 
proposed unit covers employees in four 
elevators and consists of five electricians 
and three. assistant electricians. In the 


The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chair- 
man, and Messrs. A. H. Balch, E. R. 


Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. Hills and 


A. R. Mosher, members. ; 
The Judgment was delivered by the Vice- 
Chairman. 


application affecting the McCabe Grain 
Company, Limited, which covers employees 
in a single terminal elevator, the proposed 
unit consists of one electrician, one elec- 
trician’s helper and one part-time electri- 
cian’s helper who is a trainee for other 
duties. In the application affecting United 
Grain Growers, Limited, which covers em- 
ployees in a single terminal elevator, the 
proposed unit consists of one electrician, 
one assistant electrician, and one helper. 
In the case of each application the majority 
of employees in the proposed unit are mem- 
bers of both the applicant and the inter- 
vener organization. 


In the case of each application the em- 
ployees in the proposed unit are at present 
part of a plant or multi-plant unit consisting 
of all terminal elevator employees below 
the rank of general foreman, exclusive of 
master mechanics, office staff and watch- 
men. This unit is represented in each 
instance by the intervener as bargaining 
agent and is covered by a collective agree- 
ment entered into between the intervener 
and the respondent. 


According to the information furnished 
to the Board the same situation exists in 
all other terminal grain elevators operated 
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by other employers at the Head of the 
Lakes. Similarly, insofar as the knowledge 
of the Board extends, in the case of ter- 
minal elevator operations on the West Coast 
and at points in Eastern Canada, involving 
other companies and other unions, under 
existing collective bargaining practices the 
unit recognized for collective bargaining 
purposes has been a plant unit covering 
similar classifications. 

In the plant units in the terminal grain 
elevator establishments covered by the 
present applications the employees in the 
proposed units of electrical workers are 
in fact a part of the maintenance staff 
employed in the elevator comprising mill- 
wrights, carpenters, blacksmiths, welders 
and tinsmiths. 

The plant unit includes, in addition to 
the foregoing, other classifications pertaining 
to terminal grain elevator operations such 
as shovellers, labourers, cleaners and oilers. 

Electrical helpers and assistant electri- 
cians are ordinarily drawn from the ranks 
of the employees in the plant unit by the 
exercise of seniority rights. They do not 
undergo an apprenticeship in the electrical 
trade or other prescribed or systematic 
course of training or examinations leading 
to a qualified journeyman electrician status 
such as is generally required in obtaining 
skilled craft status and recognition. While 
these helpers are apparently engaged for 
the greater portion of their time in assisting 
the electrician in plant electrical mainten- 
ance work they may be assigned from time 
to time as circumstances warrant to other 
maintenance work and to work with other 
members of the maintenance group on other 
or joint maintenance assignments. 

The electricians, as distinguished from 
the helpers, are apparently wholly engaged 
in electrical maintenance work and, in a 
majority of the plants but not all, hold 
provincial electricians’ licenses. The elec- 
trical work of the employees in the pro- 
posed unit consists of maintenance work 
and minor installations. 

In short, in so far as the maintenance 
groups in these establishments are con- 
cerned, they are typical, in the way in 
which they are organized and work together 
and in the general scope of their work and 
in their community of interests, of main- 
tenance groups of employees in many other 
industrial establishments. 

In the case of the Seafarers’ International 
Union and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany this Board in its judgment (reported 
in Canadian Labour Law Reporter at page 
12037) said: 

It is the duty of the Board in considering 


any application for certification to determine 
the appropriate bargaining unit. The Board 
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does not consider it either feasible or desir- 
able to attempt to formulate rigid rules for 
application in determining an appropriate bar- 
gaining unit. The established practice in the 
industry, local conditions and considerations 
and special circumstances relating to the 
manner in which the work is organized and 
carried on in the employer’s establishment are 
all factors which may enter into the conclusion 
arrived at in any particular instance. 

In the case of the Canadian Air Line 
Dispatchers’ Association, applicant, and 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, re- 
spondent (Canadian Labour Law Reports, 
at page 2183-11), an application for recog- 
nition of a new craft union to be carved 
out of a larger existing unit represented by 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board in its 
judgment said: 

The Board is of opinion that substantial 
grounds should be shown to warrant the break- 
down of an existing bargaining unit into 
smaller subdivisions thereof. Considering the 
employees affected have been accorded recog- 
nition for collective bargaining in the bargain- 
ing unit as now constituted and the objections 
advanced towards the establishment of a 
separate bargaining unit at this time, the 
Board is not satisfied that in the present cir- 
cumstances a new bargaining unit should be 
established or that the proposed bargaining 
unit is more appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing. Moreover, the Board is not prepared to 
find upon the information before it that the 
interests of the employees in the proposed 
bargaining unit require the establishment of a 
separate bargaining unit and the appointment 
of separate bargaining .representatives in order 
to properly represent their interests for the 
purpose of collective bargaining with their 
employer. 

The effect of the present applications 
would be not only to carve a new unit out 
of an existing established plant unit in each 
case, but also to segregate in a separate 
unit from other plant maintenance em- 
ployees who work together under the chief 
maintenance mechanic or superintendent, 
a smaller group comprising only those 
classifications of maintenance employees 
who spend the majority of their time on 
electrical maintenance work. 

Upon the basis of the information fur- 
nished to the Board, which has been 
outlined above, the Board is not satisfied 
that the unit applied for in each case 
constitutes a craft unit within the meaning 
of Section 8 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, nor that 
the grounds advanced for the establishment 
of a new and separate unit comprising a 
limited group of maintenance employees 
warrant the Board in finding the unit to be 
appropriate as a separate bargaining unit. 

The Board has accordingly rejected the 
applications. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
For the Board. 
Dated at Ottawa, March 11, 1959. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, Chil- 
liwack, B.C., and Local 31, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


2. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia and Local 506, International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


3. Westmount Moving and Warehousing 
Limited, Montreal, and Local 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen’ and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 


4. Burrard Inlet Tunnel and Bridge 
Company, North Vancouver, and Building 
Service Employees International Union, 
Local 244 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


5. Nordair Limited, Roberval, Que., and 
The Syndicate of Employees of Nordair 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Eldorado Mining and Refining Lim- 
ited, Eldorado, Sask., and Local 913, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
ise Guin) /(L.G,, March, p. 272). 


2. Quebec Television (Canada) Limited 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Duquette) (L.G., Jan., p. 54). 


3. Radio-Nord Inc., Quebec, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: R. Du- 
quette), (L.G., \Jan:, p. 53). 


4. Pacific 
Vancouver, 
Marine Engineers of Canada, 


Tanker Company Limited, 
and National Association of 
Inc. and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., 
May 1958, p. 494). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in January to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines, Limited and Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants’ Association (L.G., March, 
p. 273) was fully constituted in February 
with the appointment of W. E. Philpott, 
Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. Philpott 
was appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, T. E. H. Ellis 
and Alex B. MacDonald, both of Van- 
couver, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in January to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Eastern, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions), including Quebec Central 
Railway and Dominion Atlantic Railway, 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen (L.G., March, p. 273) was 
fully constituted in February with the 
appointment of Hon. Mr. Justice André 
Montpetit, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Justice Montpetit was appointed in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Ira J. McNaughtan, 
Vancouver, and Mare Lapointe, Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


Board Report Received of Settlement Reached 


Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, Ottawa 
and Toronto Terminals, and Local 419, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., March, p. 273). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Ontario Compensation Cases 


Compensation cases involving workers in 
classes coming under the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations of Ontario 
totalled 24,501 in 1958, compared with 
27,048 in 1957. 


U.K. Unemployment 


The number of unemployed in Britain 
dropped by 58,000 between mid-February 
and mid-March to an estimated 550,000, 
reducing the unemployment rate from 2.8 
per cent to 2.5 per cent. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, Ottawa and Toronto Terminals 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed by you has investigated the 
matters in dispute between the above 
parties. 

A meeting of the Board was arranged for 
Tuesday, Jan. 27, 1959 but owing to the 
sudden serious illness of G. T. Dodd, 
General Manager of the company, it was 
agreed by both parties that the meeting 
should be postponed until Tuesday, Feb. 17, 
1959. The Chairman was advised by 
Bernard Wilson, under date of Feb. 5, 
1959 that, in view of their postponement, 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Ware- 
housemen and Miscellaneous Drivers Union, 
Local 419, International Brotherhood of 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America and Hill the Mover 
(Canada) Limited, Ottawa and Toronto 


terminals. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of Leo McLaughlin, Toronto, who was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Gerard Kelly and Mel Kerr, both of 
Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

: The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 


you had granted an extension of the time 
limit for the submission of the Board report 
to March 5, 1959. 

The meeting of the Board was held at 
the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont., on 
Feb. 17, 1959. Representatives of both 
the company and the union at this meeting 
advised the Board that a basis of settlement 
had been reached on many of the clauses 
of a proposed collective agreement, but that 
there were a number of clauses in which a 
basis of settlement had not been reached. 

All of these matters in which settlement 
had not been reached were discussed 
thoroughly by all present and the Board 
is pleased to report that a basis of settle- 
ment was reached on all matters. 

The Board wishes to thank the represen- 
tatives of both parties for their co-operation 
and to congratulate them on the excellence 
of their presentations. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) LEO McLAUGHLIN, 
Chairman. — 

(Sgd.) GERARD KELLY, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) MELROSE S. KERR, 
Member. 

February 19, 1959. 


A refusal by the Plumbers Union to 
refer men to a construction job because 
prefabricated pipe used in the work came 
from a plant that did not employ Plumbers 
violates the Taft-Hartley Act, the USS. 
National Labor Relations Board has ruled. 


The Board held that the union’s refusal 
to refer men at the request of the contractor 
constituted a “strike” that was illegal under 
the Act. The pipefitters who were not 
referred were held to be “employees” of 
the contractor, even though they did not 
present themselves for work, and the union’s 
refusal to refer them was held to be the 
same as if it had called them off the job 
when they were at work. 

The Board’s reasoning was based on its 
finding that the contractor and the union 
had an exclusive hiring hall arrangement, 
which made journeymen dependent on the 
union for jobs. 
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A comparatively rare kind of agreement 
which allows for pension payments to be 
adjusted in accordance with changes in the 
cost of living was recently reached by the 
trustees of a pension fund for members 
of the Chicago Truck Drivers Union, em- 
ployees of three trucking firms. The pension 
plan is financed by contributions from em- 
ployers at the rate of $2 per employee per 
week. 

Pensions are now set at $75 a month, 
excluding social security payments, for 
employees who retire at the age of 65 
years after 20 or more years service. 
Beginning July 1, if the consumer price 
index for May is 124.0 or more, pensions 
will be adjusted by $5 a month for each 
change of three points in the index. The 
trustees, however, have the right to amend 
or abolish the cost-of-living allowance at 
any time. 


LABOUR LAW 


Ont. Labour Federation Studies Province’s 
Industrial Health and Safety Legislation 


Special committee finds legislation vague in application, inadequately enforced, and 
in part outdated; makes recommendations for government and Jabour movement 


Industrial safety and health legislation in 
Ontario is vague in application, in part 
outdated, and inadequetely enforced, the 
Ontario Federation of Labour contends in 
an Accident Prevention Report based on 
a study of legislation in the field by its 
Special Committee on Accident Prevention 
and Industrial Hygiene. The legislation 
is administered by several government de- 
partments. 

The Committee made ten recommenda- 
tions under three headings: new legislation, 
amendments to existing legislation, and 
further study of safety legislation and un- 
safe practices and conditions by the labour 
movement itself. 

During its inquiry, the Committee, which 
was headed by Murray Cotterill of the 
United Steelworkers of America, held open 
sessions at Toronto and Sault Ste. Marie, 
at which briefs and direct submissions 
were heard, and distributed questionnaires 
to locals affiliated to the Federation. 

The main reasons for the failure of the 
accident and health machinery, in the 
opinion of the Committee, are its com- 
plexity, lack of simple procedures, the fact 
that its enforcement is dependent upon 
decisions of officials reluctant to make them, 
and ineffective employee participation on 
plant safety committees because manage- 
ment seldom permits the union to choose its 
representatives for such committees. 

The Report points out that the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, administered 
by the Department of Labour, is the basic 
piece of industrial safety and health legisla- 
tion of the province, but that it is im- 
possible for the present staff of the Factory 
Inspection Branch to carry out thorough 
and regular inspections. 

A second major Act dealing with safety 
is the Mines Act. Enforcement of safety 
precautions in mining is the responsibility 
of one inspector out of a total of 18. This 
inspector supervises eight Mine Safety Sta- 
tions at which superintendents train volun- 
teers in mine safety. This work is financed 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Reviewing other safety and health 
legislation, the Report notes that the High- 
way Traffic Act gives limited protection to 
highway transportation employees. The 
Department of Health is responsible for in- 
dustrial hygiene. Municipal governments 
are responsible for safety in areas of con- 
struction., Various other pieces of legisla- 
tion cover trade practices. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, too, has power, 
indirectly, to insist on safety practices be- 
cause it sets the premiums paid by em- 
ployers and can withdraw the protection 
of group coverage. 

In addition, accident prevention and 
safety associations, financed by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, have been set 
up by employer groups. Some of these 
associations have inspectors but, because of 
lack of enforcement powers, the effect of 
their safety recommendations is largely that 
of moral persuasion. They cannot be con- 
sidered to be more than educational asso- 
ciations. Although as a result of their 
educational programs, many foremen and 
executives have been well trained in safety 
practices, the programs have not been 
effective at the employee level where the 
danger exists. 

Part of the duties of these associations 
is to draw up safety rules for the industry 
within their jurisdiction, but the Committee 
was not able to find one local that knew 
what these rules were. There are suggested 
safe practices, guides and safety cartoons, 
the Committee stated, but no clear-cut 
statement of what is right or wrong, safe 
or unsafe, or what should be done about it. 
There is no way in which an employee can 
insist upon immediate correction of unsafe 
practices and conditions by an employer. 


This section, prepared by the Legislation 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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The Report’s recommendations were: 

1. The Government should establish an 
Ontario Safety Authority which would: 

(a) be composed of equal numbers of 
employer and union representatives, to- 
gether with representatives of designated 
provincial government bodies and other 
provincial and municipal agencies con- 
cerned with safety and health; 

(b) be empowered, following public 
hearings, to establish rules governing safe 
practices in industry. Copies of these rules 
should be made available to employees and 
the general public, as well as to employers; 

(c) receive copies of all regular reports 
of provincial and municipal safety inspec- 
tors and accident reports of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; 

(d) be empowered to order the im- 
mediate discontinuance of any unsafe or 
unhygienic practice or condition, and to 
assess daily penalties for failure to observe 
such an order; 

(e) be empowered to co-ordinate public 
educational activities in the field of indus- 
trial safety and hygiene. 

2. The Labour Relations Act should be 
amended to require that, in all collective 
agreements covering 15 or more employees, 
provision be made for the establishment of 
a job or plant accident prevention com- 
mittee, with union-designated represent- 
atives sharing equal representation with 
management. ‘These committees would be 
required to hold regular meetings, maintain 
records, provide facilities for complaints 
and recommendations, and to perform cer- 
tain inspections and investigations. 

3. Acts or regulations which prevent the 
union from receiving copies of reports or 
recommendations of provincial or municipal 
safety inspectors should be amended. 

4. When a union makes a complaint 
regarding unsafe practices or conditions to 
a government agency, the inspector assigned 
to investigate the complaint should be re- 
quired to contact the union as well as the 
employer. 

5. The Department of Health should 
conduct studies of air pollution, use of 
polluted water in industry, the transmission 


of disease in hospitals and among groups 
working in close quarters, and the effects 
of radiation. 

6. Workmen’s Compensation Board funds 
should not be used to finance employers’ 
safety associations. 

7. The Mines Act should be amended to 
provide standards of moisture control, heat, 
cold and sanitary provisions similar to 
those contained in the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act so that plants such as 
steel mills coming partly under the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act and partly 
under the Mines Act would be subject to 
one standard. : 

8. The Federation (of Labour) should 
conduct a detailed study of deficiencies 
and out-of-date practices or conditions per- 
mitted under provincial safety legislation, 
with a view to recommending amendments. 

9. Local unions affiliated with the Fed- 
eration should set up _ safety, health, 
compensation and welfare committees to 
study and report on unsafe practices and 
conditions in their place of employment. 
The union would insist upon the acceptance 
of these committees as a part of any 
accident prevention organization set up by 
management. f) 

10. National and international unions 
with locals affiliated with the Federation 
should designate full-time departments to 
assist locals in the establishment of plant 
safety committees and to keep them in- 
formed of new legislation and developments 
in industrial safety and health. The Federa- 
tion’s Welfare Department should assist 
those locals whose national or interna- 
tional unions could not undertake this 
work. 

The Report points out that since the 1950 
Report of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
W. D. Roach on the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act the Government has had before 
it specific proposals for union co-operation 
in a safety and health program, but that 
these have been resisted. by employer 
groups. Consequently, collective ‘bargain- 
ing in this field is considered to be as 
essential as representations to the Govern- 
ment for new or amended legislation. 


The United Nations Commission on Human Rights added a provision to the draft 
declaration on the rights of the child that would give social protection to children born 


out of wedlock. 


The declaration would now provide that children, “whether born in or out of 
wedlock,” shall receive all the rights set forth in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, regardless of “race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinions, 
national or social origin, property, birth or other status—whether of himself or of 


either of his parents.” 


on it. 
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The draft has been before the U.N. since 1950, and 21 countries have commented 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada dismisses claim for damages against railway company 
for losses incurred when train crew refused to cross picket line. B.C. Court 
of Appeal holds union liable for damages for breach of Labour Relations Act 


The Supreme Court of Canada rejected 
the appeal of a planing company which 
claimed damages from a provincial railway 
for losses incurred when a train crew 
refused to cross a picket line. 

In British Columbia the Court of Appeal 
found a trade union a legal entity and 
liable for damages resulting from a breach 
of the Labour Relations Act. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


...holds railway not liable for damages caused 
by a train crew’s refusal to cross a picket line 


On January 27, 1959, the Supreme Court 
of Canada, confirming the ruling of the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal, by a 
majority decision (3-2) held that a railway 
was not liable for damages suffered by a 
planing mill as a result of a train crew’s 
refusal to cross a picket line. 

The Court ruled that to the duty of 
the railway to furnish services there is a 
correlative obligation on the customer to 
furnish reasonable means of access to his 
premises. If the access to the customer’s 
premises was obstructed, the primary 
responsibility lay with the customer to free 
its premises of trespassers. The railway 
was entitled, as a condition of furnishing 
its services, to a reasonable access to the 
customer’s premises. The railway was under 
no obligation to ascertain whether or not 
picketing against a particular firm was or 
was not legal; it was the primary respon- 
sibility of the customer to take such legal 
action as might be necessary to have the 
pickets removed. When the customer failed 
in this responsibility, the railway was not 
liable for the damages suffered by the cus- 
tomer as a result of a train crew’s refusal 
to cross a picket line. 

Briefly, the circumstances of the dispute 
were as follows. 

A planing mill of A. L. Patchett and 
Sons Limited at Quesnel, B.C., was picketed 
by the International Woodworkers of 
America. The switching crews of the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, 
alleging a fear of violence by the IWA, 
refused to cross the picket line to serve 
the planing mill. As a result, the service 
facilities, which it was the railway’s statu- 
tory duty to supply to the company, were 
interrupted for a few days. These facilities 
were resumed and picketing stopped when 
Mr. Justice Clyne issued an interim man- 


datory order directing the railway to 
perform its statutory duty. 

The company brought an action for 
damages against the railway. On February 
22, 1956, the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia found the railway liable for 
losses suffered by the company as a result 
of the railway’s failure to discharge its 
statutory duty (L.G., June 1956, p. 726). 

The railway appealed the decision. On 
September 10, 1957, the Court of Appeal 
by a majority decision reversed the lower 
court judgment. The Court of Appeal 
ruled that the railway was not liable for 
the losses incurred by the company, hold- 
ing that labour conditions such as a 
strike or picketing were an element to be 
considered in determining what was a 
reasonable time for a common carrier to 
comply with a shipper’s request for service 
(L.Gz Fea #958; p01 79)). 

The judgment was appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. The majority 
decision of that Court, rejecting the com- 
pany’s appeal, was rendered by Rand, 
Abbott and Judson, J.J. 

Mr. Justice Rand in his reasons for 
judgment noted that the case against the 
railway was based on the sections of the 
provincial Railway Act dealing with facili- 
ties and the acceptance, carriage and 
delivery of goods. The precise duty of the 
railway is declared in Section 203 (1) (c), 
which reads: 

(c) without delay, and with due care and 
diligence, receive, carry, and deliver all 
such traffic. 

The company argued that the duty of 
the railway to furnish facilities, so far as 
conduct of employees may affect that duty, 
is absolute, and, just as the employer is 
liable for the negligent act of his employee, 
so is he liable for a deliberate refusal to 
work by any of them. 

In Mr. Justice Rand’s opinion, the 
pertinent question was whether that abso- 
luteness could be attributed to the language 
of the statute and, if not, what, if any, 
excuse was there when the performance of 
a public carrier breaks down through ces- 
sation or refusal of work by employees 
because of a labour dispute. 

In the case of a lawful general strike 
of a group of essential employees of a 
carrier, it would be out of the question, 
he thought, to interpret the Act as creating 
a liability for not doing what, in the nature 
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of the situation, a carrier was, for the time 
being, unable to do. 

He then dealt with the question of 
whether the result would be different if the 
cessation of work was illegal as in violation 
of law or in breach of contract. 

Assuming that there was an illegal strike 
of all trainmen in sympathy with that of 
other employees, of the same employer 
or another, between whom there was no 
common interest beyond what is viewed 
as the general interest of workmen, no 
civil remedy could effect directly a com- 
pulsion to work, and damages, if available, 
would take much time and involve many 
difficulties. The illegality could be declared 
and, in a proper case, criminal prosecution 
invoked, but that again would take time, 
and during such time to hold a railway 
bound to an absolute obligation would 
involve a regulation of public services by 
private agencies toward patrons, this, in 
Mr. Justice Rand’s opinion, our law does 
not permit. He added that “under the 
present conceptions of social organization, 
apart from criminal law, the settlement of 
such a dispute must result from the pressure 
of the interests or necessities of the strikers 
or the employer or the force of public 
opinion.” 

Apart from statute, the undertaking by a 
private agency of a public carrier service 
as an economic enterprise is done on the 
assumption that, with no fault on the 
agency’s part, normal means will be ayvail- 
able to the performance of the agency’s 
duty. That duty is permeated by reason- 
ableness in all respects and that duty 
furnishes the background for the general 
language of the statute. 

The qualification of reasonableness is 
exhibited in the furnishing of facilities: a 
railway, for example, is not bound to fur- 
nish cars at all times sufficient to meet all 
demands; its financial necessities are of the 
first order of concern and play an essential 
part in its operation, bound up as they 
are with its obligation to give transporta- 
tion for reasonable charges. A railway has 
to give a reasonable service. Saving any 
express or special statutory obligation, that 
characteristic of reasonableness extends to 
the carrier’s entire activity, and within such 
scope of duty a carrier is subject to the 
Railway Act. The duty of a carrier being 
one of reasonableness, the solution of each 
situation must depend upon its total cir- 
cumstances. 

The carrier must take reasonable steps 
to maintain its public functions, and its 
liability to a person damaged by a cessation 
or refusal of service must be determined 
by what the railway, in the light of its 
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knowledge of the facts, has effectively done 
or can effectively do to resolve the situation. 

The failure of the railway to perform 
services lasted eight days. The railway did 
not take any measures against the em- 
ployees refusing to work. Its directing 
officers, acting under a vague notion that 
there was a “strike,” acquiesced in the 
refusal of service even though the superin- 
tendent paid lip service to the company’s 
demands by repeated orders to the train 
crew to “switch the siding,” which they 
ignored. 

It was submitted that the railway should 
have applied for an injunction against its 
own employees. To compel an employee 
to carry out orders on penalty of dismissal 
or suspension for refusal might have 
aroused the railway brotherhood, and, in 
the circumstances, it would be asking the 
railway to face a further real danger of 
disrupting its services throughout the dis- 
trict. 

There was also the question of time. 
Whatever legal action might have been 
taken by the railway to force its employees 
to work, the ordinary course of the mill 
work, including the siding services, would 
have been interrupted. 

Also it was doubtful whether the railway 
was able to take steps against the pickets. 
They were not on railway property and 
there was no interference with the operation 
of the main line. If there was a picket line, 
it was across the private siding, which 
was the company’s property. 

In fact, there was no dispute between 
the IWA and the company and the picket- 
ing was illegal. The company thus tolerated 
on or about its property a disruptive 
presence of pickets which it was known 
was exerting an obstructive effect on the 
employees of the railway and the siding 
operation. In these circumstances, the first 
and obvious step was to get rid of the 
intruders; but the company, rather than 
involve itself with the IWA in litigation, 
in effect called upon the railway to take 
steps against its own employees or the 
trespassers, or both. However, Mr. Justice 
Rand stated, it is not the function of a 
railway to clear away obstructions to opera- 
tions on private premises when the owner 
acquiesces in them. 

The primary responsibility, Mr. Justice 
Rand added, lay with the company to 
free its premises of trespassers who pre- 
vented, in fact, reasonable access to the 
company’s premises. Rather than take that 
course the company sought to place on the 
railway the entire burden of breaking up 
the impasse. No damage suffered by the 
company could be attributed to a breach 


of duty towards it by the railway. Had 
the picketing been legal, a different situa- 
tion would have been presented; but with 
that the Court was not concerned. He 
therefore would dismiss the company’s 
appeal with costs. 

Mr. Justice Abbott concurred with the 
views expressed by Coady and Sheppard, 
J.J., in the Court of Appeal and by Mr. 
Justice Rand that the statutory duty im- 
posed upon the railway is not an absolute 
duty but is only a relative one to provide 
service so far as it is reasonably possible 
to do so. 

In Mr. Justice Abbott’s opinion, the 
railway was under no obligation to ascer- 
tain whether or not picketing against a 
particular firm was or was not illegal. When 
an industrial plant is picketed in an illegal 
manner, the primary responsibility for 
taking such legal action as may be neces- 
sary to have the pickets removed rests 
upon the owners of the plant whose opera- 
tions are those primarily affected. 

Mr. Justice Judson agreed with Rand 
and Abbott, J.J., that the company’s 
appeal should be dismissed. It was obvious, 
in his opinion, that there was interference 
with the switching operations into the com- 
pany’s plant by the mere presence of the 
pickets at or around the switch, coupled 
with union instructions to the railway em- 
ployees not to pass them. Nevertheless, 
it was the appellant company’s plant that 
was the primary object of the attention of 
the pickets and, in the circumstances, the 
primary responsibility for the removal of 
the obstruction must rest with the com- 
pany. Also he was of the opinion that 
the railway’s statutory obligation under 
the Railway Act was not an absolute but 
a relative one, as defined in Mr. Justice 
Rand’s reasons for judgment. 

Mr. Justice Locke, in his dissenting 
opinion, disagreed with the majority judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal, both as to 
the facts which were disclosed by the 
evidence and as to the law applicable to 
the obligation of the railway under the 
statute. In his view, the railway refused 
to accept merchandise for transport or 
to furnish the facilities by which the 
material could be moved. The facilities 
were such as the appellant company was 
entitled to be afforded under ss. 203 and 
222 of the Railway Act. The liability of 
the railway did not result from the con- 
tract of carriage but from the breach of 
a statutory duty. 

Both ss. 203 and 222 of the Act declared 
that the company shall, “according to its 
powers,” furnish reasonable and proper 
facilities. 


It is to misconceive the nature of the statu- 
tory duty to say that a company is required 
merely to make reasonable efforts to furnish 
the required facilities. That is not the language 
of either of the sections. The obligation to 
provide adequate and suitable accommodation 
is not qualified. In subsection (2) of that 
section and in subsection (1) of section 222 
the word “reasonable” precedes and qualifies 
the word “facilities”. It is the facilities that 
are to be afforded that must be reasonable 
facilities. 

In Mr. Justice Locke’s opinion, the dis- 
obedience or negligence of employees has 
never afforded an employer an answer to 
a claim for the breach of a statutory 
duty. 

Section 295 of the Railway Act declares 
that any person acting for on employed 
by a railway company who does, causes or 
permits to be done anything contrary to 
the Act or omits to do anything required 
to be done by the Act on the part of the 
company shall be guilty of an offence 
against the Act. Section 296 declares that 
any refusal or failure shall be held to be an 
offence committed by the company. Penal- 
ties may be imposed for such breaches of 
the statute. 


The messages sent by the union officers 
not to cross picket lines established by the 
IWA were actually instructing the union 
members to commit acts which were in 
breach of the provisions of section 295 of 
the Railway Act. 

Mr. Justice Locke stated that in the 
United States the Labour Management 
Relations Act recognizes the right of an 
employee to refuse to cross a picket line 
legally established against an employer 
other than his own, where his contract of 
employment so provides. However, that is 
not the law of Canada in the case of 
employees of railways employed in the 
operation of trains. There is no evidence, 
Mr. Justice Locke added, as to the terms of 
the agreements between the railway and 
these unions which were in effect at the 
time but, as any agreement by the railway 
company which would purport to limit in 
any way its statutory obligations under 
sections 203 and 222 of the Railway Act 
would be invalid, it may safely be assumed 
that there was none. 

The obligations imposed upon railways 
in British Columbia by sections 203 and 
222 of the Railway Act and upon the 
transcontinental railways by section 312 of 
the Railway Act of Canada were enacted 
for the protection of the interests of the 
general public who require the services of 
these carriers. They were not enacted for 
the benefit of the railway companies or 
their employees. This fact, in Mr. Justice 
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Locke’s opinion, seemed to have been 
ignored by the railway as well as by the 
officers of the unions concerned. 

The evidence presented demonstrated 
that the senior officer of the railway com- 
pany misconceived the nature of its statu- 
tory obligations. He appeared to have 
thought that the railway was helpless when 
the union officers ordered the railway 
employees to disobey the lawful orders of 
the railway company and to commit 
breaches of their duties under section 295 
of the Railway Act. 

The argument was presented before the 
Court that it was for the appellant com- 
pany to take steps to enjoin the inter- 
ference with its operation. However, in 
Mr. Justice Locke’s opinion, the statutory 
obligation lay on the railway, and, accord- 
ing to the evidence presented, it was upon 
the railway property that the so-called 
pickets trespassed and impeded or pre- 
vented the operation of the engine. 

Mr. Justice Locke agreed with the trial 
judge’s finding that it was not fear of 
violence that induced the railway crew to 
disobey their orders, but that the railway 
men wanted to give support to another 
nationally recognized union. 

Mr. Justice Locke added that it is not 
the law of British Columbia, and it never 
has been, that the employees of railway 
companies may decide for themselves 
whether and under what circumstances they 
will discharge their obligations under sec- 
tion 295 of the Railway Act, and under 
their contract of employment. 

The statutory duty rests on the railway 
company to provide reasonable facilities 
and on the employees to render the services 
necessary to comply with that duty. 

The right of the public to insist upon such 
facilities is not to be limited or taken away 
either by any action of the employees or by 
the lack of resolution of the officers directing 
the railway companies’ operations. The obliga- 
tion is imposed upon both by the legislature 
of the province and it is only that body that 
can change the law. 

Mr. Justice Locke would have allowed 
the appeal with costs. 

Mr. Justice Cartwright, dissenting, con- 
curred with Mr. Justice Locke’s reasons 
and conclusions. A. L. Patchett & Sons 
Ltd. vy. Pacific Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, the Supreme Court of Canada, 
January 27, 1959, unreported. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


. -confirms judgment awarding damages against a 
union for a breach of the Labour Relations Act 


On September 9, 1958, the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal dismissed an appeal 
against the judgment of Mr. Justice Clyne 
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who, on November 29, 1957, awarded 
damages against a union as a legal entity 
for breach of the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Act (L.G., May 1958, p. 507). 
The Court of Appeal dismissed the union’s 
appeal unanimously. 

Mr. Justice Sheppard, however, while 
agreeing with the other judges that the 
appeal should be dismissed, would have 
varied the judgment of the Court below 
on two counts. First, he would have con- 
sidered the action as being not against a 
trade union in its own name but as a 
representative action in which the defend- 
ants representing the union .would be the 
union officials who gave evidence at the 
trial. Secondly, he would have restricted 
the union’s financial responsibility for 
damages to union funds. 

Briefly, the circumstances of the dispute 
were as follows. The plaintiff, Therien, the 
owner of some trucks, one of which he 
used to drive himself, had a long-standing 
satisfactory business relationship as an 
independent contractor with City Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., which hired his trucks and 
drivers. The company entered into an 
agreement with the defendant union, Local 
No. 213 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, to hire union labour only. 

The union sought to have Therien and 
his employees join the union and he, con- 
sidering himself as an employer to be 
prohibited from doing so by the Labour 
Relations Act, refused, although he agreed 
to his drivers’ joining the union. The union 
then threatened to put his truck off the job 
and to picket the company’s premises unless 
the plaintiff joined the union. Under the 
influence of these threats, the company 
reluctantly severed its business connection 
with Therien. 

Therien sued Local 213 in its own name 
as a legal entity, claiming damages. The 
Supreme Court awarded $2,500 damages 
against the union for unlawful interference 
with his occupation and the conduct of 
his business and issued an _ injunction 
restraining it from further interfering with 
the plaintiff's business. The union appealed 
the decision. 

Chief Justice DesBrisay in his reasons 
for judgment noted that the union sub- 
mitted in justification of its interference in 
Therien’s affairs that any action it took was 
in furtherance of its own interests and those 
of its members, and in order to enforce the 
observance by the company of the terms 
of the collective agreement. Further the 
union submitted that no illegal means were 
used, and no actionable wrong was done 
to Therien in asserting the union’s con- 
tractual rights. 


The trial judge found that the means 
adopted by the union to accomplish its 
ends were illegal. Specifically, there was a 
breach of section 6 of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, which prohibited the union from 
using coercion or intimidation of any kind 
to induce Therien to join the union, and 
a breach of section 4, which prohibited 
Therien as an employer from joining the 
union. With the findings of the trial judge 
the Chief Justice concurred. 

The further question arose as to whether 
the threats made to the company were 
lawful or unlawful. In the Chief Justice’s 
opinion, the union threat to picket, if 
carried out, would have resulted in (a)\a 
breach of the grievance procedure provi- 
sions of the collective agreement (section 
22 of the Act); (b) a breach of section 21 
of the Act (terms of collective agreement 
to be carried out); (c) a contravention of 
the intent of section 22; and (d) a cessa- 
tion of work by the union’s members, pro- 
hibited by section 46 (2) during the term 
of the collective agreement. The threats 
were therefore unlawful. 

Even if the union’s motive was lawful, 
it was not entitled to interfere with Therien’s 
business and means of gaining a living by 
employing illegal means or seeking to 
induce an illegal act on the part of Therien 
(i.e., by coercing him to join a union). 

The union accordingly could not justify 
its actions and the judgment of the lower 
Court should be sustained, unless the 
defence that the union was not a legal 
entity and could not be sued in its own 
name would succeed. 

In dealing with the problem of the legal 
status of trade unions, the Chief Justice 
noted that the law on this subject in 
Canada must be taken to be as stated by 
Mr. Justice Rand in Tunney v. Orchard 
(1957) S.C.R. 436 at 441, where he said: 

In the absence of incorporation or other 
form of legal recognition of a group of per- 
sons as having legal capacity in varying degrees 
to act as a separate entity and in the cor- 
porate or other name to acquire rights, incur 
liabilities, to sue and be sued, the group is 
classified as a voluntary association. 

In the Chief Justice’s opinion, the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal had in two cases 
decided that such recognition had been 
given by the B.C. Legislature by the enact- 
ment of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1947, and by the Labour 
Relations Act which replaced it in 1954. 

In Re Patterson and Nanaimo Dry Clean- 
ing and Laundry Workers Union, Local No. 
I (1947) 2 WWR 510, it was held that an 
unincorporated trade union, which in that 
case had been appointed a bargaining agent 
under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act, was a legal entity. 


In Vancouver Machinery Depot Ltd. v. 
United Steelworkers of America (1948) 2 
WWR 325, Mr. Justice Smith (with whom 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice O’Halloran 
concurred), held that, even if a union had 
not been actually appointed a bargaining 
agent under the Act, the mere fact that 
it could be so appointed was sufficient to 
create it a suable entity. 


After referring to these two cases, the 
Chief Justice held that, in the case at bar, 
the union was a suable entity because the 
action was founded on a breach and 
threatened breaches of the Labour Relations 
Act and the appellant union was a trade 
union recognized by the law of the prov- 
ince of British Columbia to be a legal entity 
separate and apart from its members. 

Further the Chief Justice held that the 
Tunney v. Orchard case, claimed by the 
union to be conclusive of the question as 
to whether or not a trade union is or is 
not a suable entity, could not be applied 
to the case at bar. The Tunney case, in 
his opinion, was decided on the assumption 
that there had not been in Manitoba any 
statutory or other form of legal recognition 
of a trade union as having legal capacity to 
act as a separate entity, and the question as 
to whether or not that Act recognized trade 
unions as legal entities did not appear to 
have been raised in the courts at any time. 

Chief Justice DesBrisay would therefore 
dismiss the union’s appeal. 

Mr. Justice Davey in his reasons for 
judgment noted that the trial judge held 
that the threat to picket the company’s 
jobs was a threat to do an act which was 
illegal in three respects. It was a threat 
made for the purpose of compelling Therien 
to join the union which he was prohibited 
from doing by section 4 (1); such a threat 
constituted coercion or intimidation that 
could have the effect of compelling a per- 
son to join a union, which is prohibited by 
section 6; finally, the actions of the union 
constituted activity that limited production 
or services, contrary to section 5 (2), or 
was intended to do so. 


In Mr. Justice Davey’s view, the stand 
taken by the trial judge as to the contra- 
vention by the union of section 4 (1) 
must fail because the real purpose of the 
union was to force Therien to employ a 
union driver on the truck driven by him- 
self. What the union really wanted was 
not Therien as a union member but a 
union driver on that truck. The real 
purpose was to enforce what the union 
considered to be the right of its members 
to preferential employment on company 
work under the terms of the collective 
agreement. 
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As to the third ground, Mr. Justice 
Davey was unable to see how the action 
of the union could in any way “restrict 
or limit production or services” contrary 
to section 5(2), or how it could be intended 
to do so. There was no evidence that union 
drivers were not available, or that his 
truck would be forced out of use if Therien 
was not allowed to drive it. Under the 
agreement Therien would be permitted to 
drive the truck if union drivers were not 
available. 


The second ground, that the threat con- 
stituted coercion or intimidation, involved 
section 6 and its relation to section 8. 

The sections read as follows: 


6. No trade-union, employers’ organization, 
or person shall use coercion or intimidation of 
any kind that could reasonably have the effect 
of compelling or inducing any person to 
become or refrain from becoming, or to con- 
tinue or cease to be, a member of a trade- 
union. 


8. Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to preclude the parties to a collective agree- 
ment from inserting in the collective agreement 
a provision requiring, as a condition of em- 
ployment, membership in a specified trade- 
union, or granting a preference of employment 
to members of a specified trade-union, or to 
preclude the carrying out of such provisions. 

Counsel for the union submitted that 
“coercion” or “intimidation” in section 6 
meant not mere economic pressure, but 
conduct, or a threat of conduct, which was 
wrongful either at common law or under 
some other statute, and that section 6 did 
not prohibit pressure which was not other- 
wise wrongful, merely because it might 
reasonably have the effect of compelling 
or inducing some person to join or refrain 
from joining a union. 

In Mr. Justice Davey’s opinion, the 
meaning of the words “coercion” and “in- 
timidation” in section 6 must depend on 
the context. He thought any form of pres- 
sure, including economic and perhaps some 
forms of social pressure, was included in 
“coercion” and “intimidation,” even though 
the conduct was not otherwise wrongful. 
He said that the difference between what 
was “coercion” and “intimidation” under 
section 6 and what was not was that an 
attempt to merely persuade by the force 
of rational argument was permitted under 
section 6, but an attempt to compel by 
any form of pressure, including “argumen- 
tative and rancourous badgering or im- 
portunity,” although possessing no other 
element of wrongfulness, was forbidden. 
(William v. Aristocratic Restaurants (1947) 
Ltd.) 

Mr. Justice Davey added: 


It may be thought that such a wide con- 
struction of “coercion” and “intimidation” in 
section 6 might prevent the establishment of 
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union or closed shops, since their natural effect 
must be to compel employees and prospective 
employees to seek union membership in order 
to retain or obtain employment in that shop— 
a form of economic pressure. 

That I think would be the case if it were 
not for sec. 8, which gives validity to union 
and closed-shop clauses in collective agree- 
ments, even though they might otherwise fall 
under sec. 6; sec. 8 removes economic pressure 
flowing solely from the enforcement of union 
shop and closed shop clauses from the realm 
of coercion or intimidation under sec. 6. 

In his opinion, the threat of the union to 
the company and also to Therien to placard 
the company’s jobs was illegal because it 
was coercion of a kind that could reason- 
ably have the effect of compelling Therien 
to join the union. 

The fact that the primary purpose of the 
union’s threat was to compel Therien to 
employ a union driver on his truck was 
irrelevant. Under section 6 the test was 
not whether the union intended to compel 
Therien to join the union but whether the 
coercion used could reasonably have that 
effect in the circumstances. It was not the 
result but the tendency that made coercion 
and intimidation unlawful under section 6. 

Mr. Justice Davey agreed with the trial 
judge that the union contravened section 6 
by applying coercion with the result that 
Therien suffered. damages. 

Mr. Justice Davey also rejected the con- 
tention that the union was justified in 
threatening to placard the company’s jobs 
in order to protect its contractual interests 
by enforcing its right under clause 10 of 
the agreement, which required union drivers 
to be employed on all trucks operating on 
company work and prevented owner-opera- 
tors driving their own trucks even though 
they were contractors and not employees. 

He rejected this contention for the reason 
that clause 10 of the agreement, as it 
might apply to Therien, did not fall within 
section 8, because the conditions and 
preferances of employment and _ their 
observance, which are authorized by section 
8, relate only to employees and as between 
employees, and do not apply to the self- 
employed or as between employees and 
the self-employed. 

Mr. Justice Davey then turned to another 
ground for the union’s appeal, namely, that 
the union was not a suable entity. 

In his opinion, Therien succeeded upon 
a common-law cause of action and there- 
fore there was no need to consider whether 
the Labour Relations Act gave him a 
statutory cause of action for damages suf- 
fered by the union’s breach of its provisions, 
as had been held by the trial judge. 

Referring to the In Re Patterson and 
Nanaimo and Vancouver Machinery Depot 
cases, Mr. Justice Davey said it had been 


held that the Act made a trade union that 
was capable of being appointed a bargain- 
ing agent, as well as one that had actually 
been so appointed, a legal entity, not only 
for the enforcement of the provisions of 
the Act, but for the purposes of the Act 
and proceedings thereunder, including 
courses of action based directly upon its 
provisions or a breach thereof, assuming 
that such a cause of action might lie. 
But, Mr. Justice Davey added, the Court 
expressly reserved the question of the status 
of trade unions to be sued in contract or in 
tort. In his opinion, the case at bar directly 
raised that question for decision. 


In so far as those decisions interpreted 
the Taff Vale case, as holding that the 
U.K. Trade-Unions Act made registered 
trade unions separate legal entities distinct 
from their membership, and not as merely 
providing procedure by which the members 
could act collectively and by which the 
collective membership could be sued under 
the union name, they are supported by the 
later decision of the House of Lords in 
Bonsor v. Musicians Union (1956) AC 104. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Davey, 
the point was important because if the true 
construction of the Labour Relations Act 
had been that it did not change the status 
of trade unions from voluntary associations 
to legal entities, but only authorized busi- 
ness and proceedings under the Act to be 
carried on in the union name, then he 
would have been unable to extend that 
authority to proceedings outside the pur- 
view of the Act, such as actions arising out 
of tort or contracts, which, as in the case 
at bar, are not founded directly upon its 
provisions but involve them only incident- 
ally as supplying an ingredient of a common 
law cause of action. 


Mr. Justice Davey continued: 


But once it is accepted, as it must be here 
in view of the decisions of this Court, that 
the right to sue or prosecute a union in its 
own name for the purposes of the Act or 
proceedings thereunder flows from its status 
as a legal entity, then the question to be 
decided is not in what proceedings the Act 
has authorized a union to sue and to be sued 
in its own name, but for what purposes and 
objects the legislature has made it a legal 
entity. Within the scope of those purposes and 
objects it has, flowing from its status, all the 
rights and obligations of a juristic person, 
including the right to sue and to be sued, 
unless expressly withheld by the Act. 


Stated at its narrowest, the purpose for 
which a trade union is made a legal entity 
by the Labour Relations Act is to procure 
its appointmnt as bargaining representative 
for a group of employees and its certifica- 
tion as such, to negotiate a collective agree- 
ment on their behalf, and to carry out 


and enforce the terms of such agreement 
as may be concluded. 

In this case the union was trying to 
carry out one of the purposes for which 
it was made a legal entity (the enforcement 
of what it thought to be its rights under 
the collective agreement) but it used wrong- 
ful methods for which it was liable to the 
plaintiff (Therien) at common law. 

It could not be said, Mr. Justice Davey 
continued, that in so far as a union com- 
mits any breach of the Labour Relations 
Act it acts as a legal entity and may be 
prosecuted as such, but in so far. as the 
same act may also constitute a civil wrong 
giving rise to a common law action of 
damages, the union acts not as a legal 
entity but as a voluntary association of 
individuals, for which act it cannot be 
sued civilly. In his opinion, there was no 
indication that the legislature ever intended 
to grant to a union such a divided per- 
sonality, so that in respect of one and 
the same Act it should for one purpose be 
treated as a legal entity and for another 
purpose as a mere voluntary association of 
individuals. 

The only test, as in the case of any cor- 
poration, must be, was the act done to promote 
one of the objects for which the entity was 
formed? If so, it was the act of the entity 
for all purposes and in respect of it the union 
may sue and be sued as any other juristic 
person; if not, it was not the act of the 
entity at all, but only that of the persons 
who did it, for which the entity is liable 
neither under the Labour Relations Act nor 
at common law. 

When the union attempted to enforce 
what it believed to be its rights under the 
collective agreement, it was carrying out 
one of the purposes for which the Act 
made it a legal entity. The act was, there- 
fore, the act of the entity. 

Mr. Justice Davey was aware of the 
problems arising out of this reasoning. The 
trade union as one organization carries on 
ordinary trade-union activity both for the 
purposes of the Labour Relations Act, 
and for purposes outside the Act, such as 
jurisdictional disputes, or picketing plants 
whose employees have rejected it as bar- 
gaining agent. 

The question was whether the union was 
to be regarded as an entity in respect of its 
activity falling within the Labour Relations 
Act, and as a voluntary association in 
respect of its other activities. In his opinion, 
to treat the work actually and ostensibly 
done by one body as the work of two 
distinct bodies would seem to be incon- 
gruous. Therefore, it might be that the 
proper construction of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act was that it made trade unions 
legal entities for all their ordinary purposes. 
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On the other hand, he noted that it 
might well be argued that if the legislature 
intended to make trade unions legal entities 
which would expose them to forms of 
action which they have in the past so 
greatly feared it would have done so clearly 
and unmistakably by direct and precise 
language instead of in this indirect and 
oblique way. To counter this argument it 
could be said that legislatures have been 
notoriously reluctant to grapple directly 
with some of these problems. 

Be that as it may, this court has held that 
for the purposes of the Labour Relations Act 
the legislature has made trade unions legal 
entities. From that it necessarily follows, in 
my respectful opinion, that the union may sue 
and be sued in its own name in respect of all 
its rights and liabilities arising out of its acts 
or omissions, within the scope of the objects 
for which it was made an entity. 

In conclusion Mr. Justice Davey held that 
the judgment of the lower Court was right 
and the union’s appeal should be dismissed. 

Mr. Justice Sheppard in his reasons for 
judgment stated that whether a union is 
a legal entity and may be sued as such 
depends on the effect of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. That question had been con- 
sidered in the Patterson and Nanaimo and 
Vancouver Machinery Depot cases and 
these judgments would be applicable to 
the case at bar in determining whether the 
union was a juristic person, provided, how- 
ever, that those judgments have not been 
modified subsequently. But, in the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Sheppard, these judgments 
had been modified. 

In the Vancouver Machinery Depot case 
a motion was made for leave to appeal to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. Chief Jus- 
tice Sloan, in delivering the judgment of 
the Court refusing the motion, said “the 
status of unions—either as local or inter- 
national bodies—to be sued in contract or 
tort, has not, however, been determined 
as yet by this court.” 

The action’ at bar was in tort, Mr. 
Justice Sheppard said, and therefore the 
status of the defendant union to be sued 
had not yet been determined. 

Mr. Justice Sheppard, quoting from 
Tunney v. Orchard, noted that the Supreme 
Court of Canada in making a comparison 
of a trade union under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act of Manitoba with a trade union 
registered under the U.K. Trade Union 
Acts, 1871 and 1876, emphasized not the 
similarity but rather their differences. 

A trade union registered under the U.K. 
Trade Union Acts was held in the Taff Vale 
case as being able to be sued in tort in its 
registered name. It was so held on the 
ground that the statutes, by recognizing 
certain capacities of registered trade unions, 
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including the capacity to own property and 
to act by agents, had thereby recognized 
the trade union as being a legal entity. This 
judgment was approved in the House of 
Lords. 

In Bonsor v. Musicians Union it was 
held that such a registered union could be 
sued in its registered name by a member 
for breach of contract arising from his 
wrongful expulsion. It would appear in 
this particular case that the majority 
regarded such a trade union as an entity. 
The minority were of the opinion that the 
union was not a juristic person but was 
properly made a defendant and liable in 
damages to the extent of the union funds. 

The conclusion drawn by Mr. Justice 
Sheppard was that it would appear that in 
the U.K. such a registered union may be 
sued in its registered name in tort and in 
contract and by a member or by a stranger 
and that such suability arises by statute, 
that is, by statutory recognition of certain 
capacities which indicate an intention to 
constitute the union a legal entity. 

However, Mr. Justice Sheppard con- 
tinued, under the Labour Relations Act 
of Manitoba there is no similar statutory 
recognition of trade unions but as held in 
Tunney vy. Orchard the organization of such 
unions exists only by reason of the mutual 
agreement of the members. It therefore 
follows that trade unions not having such 
statutory recognition are not constituted 
legal entities. 

Because, he added, the B.C. statute is 
the equivalent of the Manitoba statute, 
Tunney v. Orchard would appear to be 
equally conclusive as to the effect of the 
B.C. statute and it would follow that under 
the B.C. statute the union is not incor- 
porated as a juristic person but remains 
essentially an unincorporated association 
organized on the basis of the agreement of 
the members. 

The next question to be answered was 
whether the B.C. Labour Relations Act 
imposed a liability in tort upon the union 
as an unincorporated association. Accord- 
ing to the Taff Vale case, it is within the 
power of the legislature as a sovereign 
body to do so. That question did not arise 
in Tunney v. Orchard. There the question 
was the relation of the union to the mem- 
bers. In the case at bar the question was 
the relation and liability, if any, of the 
union to a third person not a member. 
That question, according to Chief Justice 
Sloan in the Vancouver Machinery Depot 
case, “has not however been determined 
as yet by this court”. The relevant sections 
of the Act were sections 6 and 60, which 
prohibited coercion or intimidation and pro- 
vided penalties for contraventions of the Act. 


The plaintiff, in order to succeed against 
the union, must demonstrate, first, an inten- 
tion of the legislature to confer on the 
plaintiff a cause of action for breach of 
statute, and that the penalty under section 
60 was not the exclusive remedy. Secondly, 
the plaintiff must also demonstrate that the 
legislature intended to impose upon the 
defendant trade union, as an unincorporated 
association, a liability in tort, which liability 
in tort did not exist at common law by 
reason of the union not being a juristic 
person (Tunney v. Orchard). 

Since the union as an unincorporated 
association was not a suable entity, the 
question arose whether the action in \the 


case at bar should be treated as a nullity 
as in Society Brand Clothing v. Amal- 
gamated Workers of America (1931) SCR 
321, or, alternatively, should be regarded 
as a representative action. 

Mr. Justice Sheppard considered that the 
action might be construed as a representa- 
tive action. The judgment, however, should 
be restricted to union funds because the 
acts of the union officials did not neces- 
sarily impose a personal liability on every 
member. 

Therien v. International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, etc. Local No. 213, (1959) 27 
WWR, Part 2, vol. 27, p. 49. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Unemployment Insurance Commission revokes regulation respecting fee-charging 


employment agencies. 


Alberta adopts latest editions of boiler and pressure 


vessel codes, and re-issues apprenticeship regulations for the carpentry trade 


A recent regulation prohibiting private 
employment agencies from charging fees 
to workers was revoked by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 

In Alberta, the regulations for boilers 
and pressure vessels were revised to adopt 
the new CSA Installation Code for Gas 
Burning Appliances and Equipment, as well 
as the latest editions of other applicable 
codes. The apprenticeship regulations for 
the carpentry trade were re-issued. 


FEDERAL 


Financial Administration Act 

The regulations governing unlicensed 
crew members on ships owned or chartered 
by the federal Government (L.G. 1958, 
p. 278) were amended by new provisions 
respecting vacation credits, gazetted Feb- 
ruary 11, to take effect on January 1. 

The amendments were designed to bring 
the vacation provisions for ships’ crews 
into line with those of the federal Annual 
Vacations Act, which provides for a paid 
vacation of one week after a year’s service 
and two weeks after the second year for 
employees in industries within federal juris- 
diction. 

There has been no change with respect to 
the first year of employment, vacation 
credits again. accruing at the rate of five- 
twelfths of a day for each month of 
service. This means that, as before, ships’ 
crews are entitled to a week’s vacation after 
a year’s continuous service. 

After the first 12 months, however, the 
rate of accrual is now five-sixths of a day 
for every month worked until the com- 
pletion of 15 years of service, provided the 


employee has had two years continuous 
employment. As a result, ships’ crews are 
now eligible for a two-week vacation after 
two years service. 

However, if an employee fails to com- 
plete his second year, vacation credits will 
be calculated on the basis of five-twelfths 
of a day for every month worked. 

Previously, the rate of accrual was five- 
eighths of a day for every month worked 
during the second 12-month period, increas- 
ing to five-sixths only after 24 months 
continuous service. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 

A recent regulation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission prohibiting 
private employment agencies from charging 
fees to workers has been revoked. 

Approved last November following com- 
plaints that private employment agencies 
had been charging workers exorbitant fees 
for placing them in employment, the regu- 
lation, Section 48A of the Unemployment 
Insurance Regulations, provided that after 
January 4 it was illegal for such agencies 
to charge a fee to employees (L.G., Jan., 
D862): 

After its validity was challenged in the 
Ontario courts, however, the regulation was 
referred to the Department of Justice for 
an opinion. The opinion of the Department 
of Justice was that the regulation could 
not be sustained since it dealt with matters 
within provincial jurisdiction. Accordingly, 
Section 48A was revoked by P.C. 1959-66, 
with effect from January 22. 
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PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 

The Alberta Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board recently replaced its rules for 
the carpentry trade by new regulations 
which were gazetted on January 31 as Alta. 
Reg. 15/59. However, except for the pro- 
visions dealing with certificates, the regula- 
tions are the same as formerly. 


The new regulations provide that an 
apprentice carpenter who has satisfactorily 
completed his term of apprenticeship may 
be granted a completion of apprenticeship 
certificate upon passing the prescribed trade 
tests and examinations and upon the 
payment of a fee of $3. He is then 
automatically eligible for a certificate of 
qualification as a journeyman without fee, 

As before, persons with at least four 
years experience in the trade who have not 
undergone formal apprenticeship training 
may be granted a certificate of qualification 
if they pass the prescribed examination. 
The fee payable for the examination and 
the certificate is now $10 rather than $3, as 
before. 


Alberta Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 


Part I of the regulations under the 
Alberta Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 
governing the design, fabrication and instal- 
lation of boilers and pressure vessels (L.G. 
1957, p. 1495) has been replaced by regu- 
lation 1/59, approved by O.C. 11/59 and 
gazetted January 31. 

The new regulations provide for the 
adoption of the latest revisions of the 
following codes: the 1957 editién of the 
CSA Canadian Regulations for the Con- 
struction and Inspection of Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels (CSA-B51-1957); the 
1952, 1954 and 1956 editions of several 
sections of the ASME Boiler and Pressure 


Vessel Code; and the 1955 edition of the 
ASA Code for Pressure Piping. Other 
codes adopted include: the new CSA Instal- 
lation Code for Gas Burning Appliances 
and Equipment (CSA-B149-1958); the 1951 
edition of the CSA Mechanical Refrigera- 
tion Code (CSA-B52-1951); the 1952 edi- 
tion of the TEMA Standards of Tubular 
Exchanger Manufacturers Association; and 
CUA Pamphlet No. 58, Standards for the 
Storage and Handling of Liquefied Petro- 
leum Gases. 

The new regulations set higher fees for 
surveying of designs submitted for approval 
and registration, and certain new fees. 

The former regulations provided that 
extension cords must conform to the 
requirements of the Canadian Electrical 
Code. The new regulations specify that 
only approved, properly guarded extension 
cords with waterproof fittings may be used, 
and all connections must be made outside 
the boiler or pressure vessel. Light bulbs 
must be equipped with explosion-proof 
guards. Sockets, lamp guards and fittings 
must be properly grounded. 

Where explosive gases might be present, 
the former regulations provided that test- 
ing hammers must be made of brass or 
copper. Now other non-sparking material 
is also permissible. 

A new provision requires qualified weld- 
ers to obtain permission from an inspector 
before carrying out repairs or alterations 
to any boiler or pressure vessel. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


The general regulations under the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act were 
amended to add “U-Drive” establishments — 
to the list of trades, businesses and occupa- 
tions exempted from the Act. The new 
provision was approved by Alta. Reg. 9/59, 
gazetted on January 31. 


U.S. Court Bars Demand that Railway Retain Men No Longer Needed 


The United States Court of Appeals in 
Chicago recently decided that a union may 
be enjoined from threatening a strike in sup- 
port of a contract demand on a railway com- 
pany that would result in the employment 
of more workers than were needed. 

The Court found that owing to a reduc- 
tion in the amount of business done at a 
number of stations on the Chicago and 
North Western Railways Company’s line, 
station agents have been receiving a day’s 
pay for doing between 12 and 30 minutes 
work. When the company tried to remedy 
this state of affairs by reducing the number 
of its stations and enlarging the area served 
by the remaining ones, the Order of Rail- 
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road Telegraphers made a demand that no 
position held by railroad employees on a 
certain date should be abolished except 
with the union’s consent. It threatened to 
strike in support of the demand. 

The Court decided that the attempt to 
force the inclusion of such a clause in an 
agreement represented “an attempt to usurp 
legitimate managerial prerogatives” and that 
the demand was completely outside the 
scope of mandatory bargaining under the 
Railway Labor Act. The dispute was there- 
fore not a “labour dispute” within the 
meaning of the Norris-LaGuardia Act and 
should be enjoined. The court’s decision 
reversed the decision of a district court. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in January*, 317,533, was 33 
per cent less than month earlier and nearly 14 per cent less than year earlier 
Number of claimants at month-end, payments during month both down from year ago 


The number of initial and renewal claims+ 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
January was 317,533, which was 33 per 
cent less than the December figure of 
475,155 and nearly 14 per cent below the 
367,382 claims filed in January 1958. 

Claimants? for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 785,071 on January 30, 
1959, an increase of 70,100 or 10 per cent 
above the December 31 total of 714,954, 
but 49,500 or 6 per cent below last year’s 
total of 834,544. Seasonal benefit claimants 
included in these figures numbered 203,025 
on January 30, 1959; 126,923 on December 
31; and 167,786 on January 31, 1958. 
They accounted for 25.9 per cent, 17.7 per 
cent and 20.1 per cent of the respective 
totals. Claimants for seasonal benefit on 
Janury 30, 1959 thus represented a con- 
siderable increase both in actual numbers 
and proportionately, in comparison with the 
previous month and with last January. 
Regular claimants on January 31 were 13 
per cent lower than at the same date last 
year but unchanged from December 31. 

Male claimants on January 30 numbered 
623,947, some 58,500 greater than the 
December 31 total of 565,400, but 54,900 
fewer than on the same date one year ago 
(678,802). Female claimants numbered 
161,124 on January 30, compared with 
149,554 on December 31 and 155,742 on 
January 31, 1958. 

Of the 298,176 initial claims processed 
during January, 84 per cent were classed as 
“entitled to benefit” compared with 82 per 


*See Tables E-1 to H-4 at back of this issue. 

+The initial claims total includes claims computed 
under the seasonal benefit provisions, as all initial 
claims are computed first for regular benefit, and the 
renewal claims total includes claims from seasonal 
benefit claimants. Claimants who exhaust their 
regular benefit during the seasonal benefit period 
are not cut off from benefit. If they wish to be 
considered for further benefit, they must file a claim 
in the usual manner. When there are an insufficient 
number of contribution weeks since the preceding 
March 31 to establish another regular benefit period, 
seasonal benefit will be granted, but not more than 
once during the seasonal benefit period. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 


weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants’. 


cent in December and 86 per cent for 
January 1958. Adjudications on renewal 
claims resulted in “entitlement to benefit” 
in more than 95 per cent of the cases. 

The proportion entitled to seasonal bene- 
fit constituted 35 per cent of entitlements 
on initial claims this year as against 30 
per cent one year ago. This is a contri- 
buting factor in the higher proportion of 
seasonal benefit claimants referred to 
above. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 653,100 for 
January, 371,100 for December and 639,800 
for January 1958. The 2-per-cent increase 
over last year, in contrast to a 6-per-cent 
decline in total claimants, is explained 
partly by the fact that the estimate of 
beneficiaries is a weekly average over the 
month whereas the count of claimants 
covers the last working day of the month. 
The inevitable “lag” between the filing of 
a claim and its coming into effect is 
another factor. 

Benefit payments amounted to $58,700,- 
000 in January, $33,600,000 for December 
and $60,800,000 for January 1958. 

The average weekly payment was $21.38 
for January, $21.53 for December and 
$21.58 for January 1958. 


tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, such cases are deemed to 
be “regular” until the results of the computation 
indicate otherwise. 
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Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for January show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,751,871 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1958. 

At January 31 employers registered num- 
bered 315,024, an increase of 724 since 
December 31, 1958. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During January 1959, investigations con- 
ducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada numbered 5,755. Of these, 3,749 
were spot checks of postal and counter 
claims to verify the fulfilment of statutory 
conditions, and 114 were miscellaneous 
investigations. The remaining 1,892 were 


investigations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 159 cases, 
42 against employers and 117 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false state- 
ments or misrepresentations numbered 
1,021.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in January totalled 
$20,244,892.32 compared with $17,013,- 
284.32 in December and $22,181,390.69 in 
January 1958. Benefits paid in January 
totalled $58,617,337.64 compared with $33,- 
530,160.00 in December and $60,734,094.31 
in January 1958. The balance in the fund 
on January 31 was $586,990,920.89; on 
December 31 it was $625,363,366.21 and 
on January 31, 1958, $838,917,440.79. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1611, January 30, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
and worked as a trainman for the Canadian 
National Railways, Vancouver, B.C., from 
June 30, 1953 to July 31, 1958. On August 
5, 1958, he registered for employment as 
a trainman, filed a renewal application for 
benefit and stated: “I was laid off—held 
out of service until completion of investi- 
gation ..).7%. 


On August 11, 1958, the employer 
reported that the claimant had been “dis- 
missed from the services of this Railway 
(on) account (of) violation of rules”. The 
records show that the operating rule 
involved was rule “G”, which reads: “The 
use of intoxicants or narcotics by employees 
subject to duty, or their possession or use 
while on duty, is prohibited.” 


Upon being asked to supply further 
information, the claimant submitted a tran- 
script of the evidence which he gave during 
the company’s investigation of the matter 
on August 4, 1958. According to the tran- 
script, an official of the company entered 
a caboose at Boston Bar, B.C., on July 31, 
1958, during working hours. The claimant 
had entered it “just previous” to the official 
and “was sitting on the mattress near the 
coal box”. A shopman was sitting “at the 
west end of the table” and had “a part 
bottle of beer sitting on the table at his 
side”. A conductor “was sitting at the 
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desk with his feet up on the table” and 
had a bottle of beer “in his hand”. The 
official said, “What’s going on here?” and 
then reached down along side of the con- 
ductor and pulled “a beer carton out from 
under the desk”. In his testimony the 
claimant stated that he was not in the 
caboose when the conductor and the shop- 
man had entered it, that he did not see 
anyone leave a carton of beer on the 
caboose steps and that he was not present 
when two bottles of beer were opened 
in the caboose. The claimant stated also 
that he had not been drinking “intoxicants 
of any kind before coming on duty or on 
duty on July 31” and that he did not know 
“how the beer was brought to the caboose”. 
He admitted that he had participated in 
the purchase of a case of beer two or three 
days before July 31 “by chipping in” with 
the conductor and the shopman, but he 
added that it was not his “intended wish 
that this beer be... brought on company 
property”. The claimant was not in a 
position to deny that the beer which was 
found in the caboose was the same beer, 
but there is evidence that it was and also 
that he had not made any protest in 
connection with intoxicants being in the 
caboose. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


The insurance officer notified the claimant 
on August 26, 1958, that he was disqualified 
from receipt of benefit for the period 
August 3, 1958, to September 6, 1958, 
inclusive, because in his opinion, he had 
lost his employment by reason of his own 
misconduct within the meaning of section 
60 (1) of the Act. 

In a memorandum on file also dated 
August 26, 1958 an official of the local 
office of the Commission stated that the 
claimant reported that he had been officially 
cleared by the company on August 26, of 
any charge and that he was now unem- 
ployed only because of lack of work. 

Appearing in the records is a letter dated 
August 26, 1958, addressed to the claimant 
by the Superintendent of the railway com- 
pany at Kamloops, B.C., informing him 
that he could be “returned to (the) service” 
of the Company effective as of the latter- 
mentioned date. 

From the decision of the insurance 
officer, the claimant appealed to a board 
of referees on September 5, 1958. 

At the request of the local office, the 
Legislative Representative of Lodge 144 of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
completed the following questionnaire on 
September 11, 1958: 

1. What is the status of this employee during 
the period 31 July, 1958, to 26 August, 
1958?—Unemployed while investigation 
continued; when found innocent by C.N.R. 
Officials, notified to return to work. 

2. Does this period remain as a break in 
service?—No; seniority carries on. 

3. Does it remain as a penalty of any 
type?—No. 

4. Will this employee be compensated for 
wages lost during period of suspension 
by the Company or Brotherhood?—C.N.R. 
have refused payment, and Brotherhood 
never pays for these cases. 

A somewhat similar questionnaire was 
also sent to the company on September 9, 
but seemingly no reply was received by the 
local office. 

The board of referees heard the case 
in Vancouver on October 15, 1958. The 
claimant was not present at the hearing 
but was represented by the Legislative 
Representative of Lodge 144 of his Brother- 
hood. In his testimony before the board, 
the representative of the Brotherhood con- 
tended that as the company had reinstated 
the claimant some three or four weeks after 
dismissing him, it must be assumed he was 
innocent of complicity in any wrong doing 
or infraction of the company’s “well 
known” rules. The representative further 
emphasized that, almost invariably, when 
an employee is dismissed under similar 
circumstances, he is never returned to the 
company’s service. The board, by a 


majority decision, disallowed the appeal 
because, in the light of the evidence, it 
was unreasonable to presume that the 
claimant, in fact, was not a party to the 
infraction of the company’s rules. 


The dissenting member of the board 
pointed out that the company in its first 
statement said that the claimant was dis- 
missed from its service for violating Rule 
“G”; that the company later notified the 
claimant that he was reinstated to its 
service; that there was no evidence or 
statement to show whether this notice of 
reinstatement was a vindication. of the 
charges against the claimant or whether 
he was given the benefit of the doubt 
through inability to clearly establish guilt. 
The dissenting member was, therefore, of 
the opinion that the claimant was entitled 
to the benefit of the doubt and that his 
appeal should be allowed. 


The Brotherhood appealed to the Umpire 
and also requested an oral hearing before 
him. The Brotherhood was represented at 
the hearing by A. H. Balch, its Canadian 
Legislative Representative and Chief Agent, 
and the Insurance Officer by G. I. Shearer, 
Chief of the Claims Division of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


Considerations and Conclusions: There 
is proof that two or three days before 
July 31, 1958, the claimant participated 
in the purchase of the beer which was in 
the caboose on that date and that he did 
not make any protest against the fact that 
it was there. There is proof also that the 
two other occupants were found in the 
act of consuming beer in the caboose; but 
it is clearly established that the claimant 
neither in the caboose nor elsewhere par- 
took of any beer on the day in question. 
Can it be said, however, that the claimant 
was in constructive possession of the beer? 
There is no proof that the claimant either 
brought the beer or ever intended that it 
should be brought to where he was on duty. 
There is no evidence that he was in charge 
of discipline and order in the caboose, or 
that, like the other two, he was in actual 
possession of beer while on duty. 


Moreover, there is uncontradicted evi- 
dence that, whereas he was reported, on 
August 11, 1958 while still under investiga- 
tion, to have been dismissed from the 
service of the railway, he was notified on 
August 26 to return to work, it being con- 
tended therefrom that he was accordingly 
innocent. 


The evidence as to whether or not the 
claimant was actually dismissed is. incon- 
clusive, but even if he were, the evidence 
which would serve to cause his dismissal 
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insofar as the railway company was con- 
cerned, might not constitute conclusive 
enough evidence of misconduct within the 
meaning of the Act and for the purpose 
of a disqualification under section 60 (1) 
(CUB-1079). 

The majority of the board, basing them- 
selves on presumptive evidence, appear to 
have found that the claimant was guilty 
of misconduct by association. Misconduct 
must be “personal” (CUB-963) and the 
proof thereof must be “conclusive” (CUB- 
702). 

The dissenting member of the board was 
of the opinion that the case was one 
wherein the claimant was entitled to the 
benefit of the doubt. I am disposed to 
agree because the documents which I have 
before me, in my view, do not establish 
without a doubt that the claimant lost his 
employment on July 31, 1958, by reason 
of his own misconduct within the meaning 
and for the purpose of section 60 (1) of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Under the particular circumstances of 
this case, I have come to the conclusion 
that the Brotherhood’s appeal should be 
allowed. 


Decision CUB-1615, February 24, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The appeal 
in respect of the claimant, who filed an 
application for unemployment insurance 
benefit on August 22, 1958, is to serve as 
a test case affecting a number of claimants. 
He had worked as a marine checker and on 
August 21, 1958, he and his fellow claim- 
ants lost their employment in the following 
circumstances: 

A collective bargaining agreement was 
entered into between the Shipping Federa- 
tion of British Columbia, comprising several 
employers, and various locals of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union effective from May 1, 1957, to 
April 30, 1958, and to continue thereafter 
unless 60 days’ notice in writing was given 
by either party prior to the termination of 
the agreement. 

For some time, the Longshoremen’s 
Union carried on negotiations with the 
Shipping Federation for a new agreement 
providing for a wage increase, a reduction 
in the hours of work, a change in the 
pension plan and certain fringe benefits. 
As no settlement was reached, the matters 
in dispute were referred to a federal con- 
ciliation officer. However, his recommenda- 
tions were rejected by both the Federation 
and the Union and as a consequence, the 
latter took a strike vote and called a strike 
of all deep-sea longshoremen at 6.00 p.m., 
on August 21, 1958. This resulted in the 
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refusal of approximately 1,300 members of 
the Union and 1,000 casual non-union 
employees on a working permit from the 
Union to continue with their employment 
of loading and unloading deep-sea vessels. 
The submissions further reveal that about 
1,200 other employees, including the mar- 
ine checkers, had to be laid off, as their 
work depended on the loading and unload- 
ing of the deep-sea vessels. The only 
employees remaining at work were the 
personnel staff and office employees of the 
Shipping Federation and the office staff and 
locker-room employees of the various 
stevedoring companies. Picket lines were 
established by the Union at all wharves 
and piers servicing deep-sea vessels at Van- 
couver, Victoria, New Westminster, Port 
Alberni, Chemainus, Crofton, Ladysmith 
and Nanoose Bay, B.C.; but the records 
disclose also that the aforementioned 1,200 
employees were not faced with having to 
make a decision as to whether or not they 
should cross the picket lines in that there 
was a complete stoppage of the work of 
loading and unloading deep-sea vessels. 

The marine checkers belong to a separate 
local, viz., Local 506 of the Marine Check- 
ers and Weighers Association. They have 
their own bargaining agreement and act 
independently of the deep-sea longshore- 
men, notwithstanding the fact that they 
are affiliated with the parent organization, 
the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. Moreover, the records 
indicate that the marine checkers were at 
all times willing to continue to work and 
that their union local did not take any 
action whatever in the dispute. However, in 
their agreement with the Shipping Federa- 
tion (the effective date thereof being June 
16, 1957), there is a clause which reads 
as follows: : 

15. The wages to be paid under this Agree- 
ment shall be a premium of five (5) cents per 
hour over the current basic rate paid to deep- 
sea longshoremen, either straight or overtime, 
as the case may be, in the Port of Vancouver. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of unemployment insurance benefit 
for the duration of the stoppage of work 
(section 63 of the Act), inasmuch as, in 
his opinion, the said claimant stood “to 
be affected by the outcome of the dispute 
and consequently an interested party in 
the dispute”. The claimant appealed to a 
board of referees. 

A resumption of work took place on 
September 24, 1958, and all disqualifications 
from receipt of unemployment insurance 
benefit in connection with the said stoppage 
of work were terminated as of September 
23, 1958. 


The board of referees heard the case in 
Vancouver on October 22, 1958. The 
claimant attended the hearing and presented 
the case on behalf of the marine checkers. 
Those who also attended were several claim- 
ants, an official of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
and the insurance officer. 


With regard to clause 15 of the bargain- 
ing agreement herein quoted pertaining to 
the marine checkers and weighers, the 
claimant contended that the said agree- 
ment expired on June 16, 1958, and was, 
therefore, not legally in existence at the 
time of the work stoppage; that the marine 
checkers’ local 506 was now in the process 
of negotiating a new agreement and it was 
quite possible that as a result of the nego- 
tiations this clause might be amended or 
eliminated in the new agreement. The 
board felt that it was being asked to 
presume a great deal in this respect in that 
trade union agreements customarily remain 
in force until a new agreement is signed 
and, moreover, the claimant continued to 
work under the conditions of the old agree- 
ment beyond June 16, 1958, and in fact to 
the date of the strike. The board also 
pointed out that the claimants concerned 
returned to work following the settlement 
of the strike at the higher wage rate pro- 
vided in the settlement of the longshore- 
men’s dispute. The board, after having 
taken into consideration the oral and 
written evidence in the case, by a unani- 
mous decision dismissed the appeal and 
confirmed the disqualification which had 
been imposed by the insurance officer. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
on substantially the same grounds as those 
which he had put forward at the hearing 
before the board of referees. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
unanimous decision of the board of referees 
is, in effect, entirely based on their finding 
that clause 15 of the bargaining agreement 
which applied to the marine checkers’ 
conditions of employment, and more par- 
ticularly to their rate of pay, had the effect 
of making the claimant an interested party 
in the labour dispute as a result of which 
he had lost his employment. 

The records show that such labour 
dispute was between the deep-sea long- 
shoremen and the employers of the Shipping 
Federation, that it was exclusively con- 
nected with the renewal of the deep-sea 
longshoremen’s bargaining agreement and 
that such agreement was distinct from that 
which governed the marine checkers’ con- 
ditions of employment. 
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There is no evidence that the union to 
which the marine checkers and the claimant 
belonged took part in any of the negotia- 
tions pertaining to the deep-sea longshore- 
men’s dispute and there is no proof that 
clause 15 of the marine checkers’ bargain- 
ing agreement as such was at any time 
made a point at issue in those negotiations. 
In other words, no question of a larger or 
smaller spread between the wages of the 
deep-sea longshoremen and those of the 
marine checkers was involved. There is 
no proof either that at any time did the 
marine checkers refuse to continue to work 
at five cents more than the hourly rate of 
wages which the employers of the Shipping 
Federation were prepared to pay to the 
deep-sea longshoremen. 

The only material fact in evidence is 
that any change which might be effected 
in the deep-sea longshoremen’s rate of pay 
as a result of their dispute with the em- 
ployers of the Shipping Federation would 
almost certainly bring about a correspond- 
ing change in the marine checkers’ rate 
of pay, but this is not necessarily so, 
because, as the marine checkers’ agreement 
had expired, there is no assurance that they 
would have been satisfied to accept five 
cents more than the deep-sea longshoremen 
and their relationship with their employers 
would depend on separate negotiations and 
would be by virtue of a distinct agreement. 

Any kind of interest will not suffice for 
a disqualification under section 63 of the 
Act, and it is sometimes very difficult to 
determine where the line of demarcation 
lies. It must be of such a kind as is con- 
templated by subsection (2), which reads 
in part: 

An insured person is not disqualified under 
this section if he proves that 

(a) he is not...directly interested in the 
labour dispute that caused the stoppage of 
work, and 

(b) he does not belong to a grade or class 
of workers that, immediately before the com- 
mencement of the stoppage, included members 
who were employed at the premises at which 
the stoppage is taking place and are... directly 
interested in the dispute. 

As the claimant’s conditions of employ- 
ment (rate of pay included) were not “a 
matter for direct or immediate negotiation” 
(CUB-1591) between the deep-sea long- 
shoremen’s union and the employers of 
the Shipping Federation and, accordingly, 
were not actually at issue in that dispute, 
the claimant cannot be said to have been 
“directly interested” therein within the 
meaning of the above quoted paragraph 
(a). Neither does the evidence show the 
conditions of employment of any of the 
claimant’s fellow marine checkers to have 

(Continued on page 414) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of Labour prepared 235 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 162 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 


the contract. ; 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; j 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were. 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence!,,Production <5... one 76 $206,164.00 
Post ‘Office: 2.) oro. 00, eee 8 96,634.35 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 


The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $1,162.73 was collected from five contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees arising out of failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount 
has been or will be distributed to the 56 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Ottawa Ont: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, construction of experimental greenhouse, 
CEF. near Outlook Sask: Perini Ltd, construction of east abutment of main fill, South 
Saskatchewan River Dam project. Saanichton B C: A Boas, construction of Agronomy 
bldg, Experimental Station. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, supply & erection of 
prefabricated implement storage bldg, Experimental Farm, Mile 1019, Alaska Highway. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gagetown N B: Baily & Steen Ltd, *interior renovations. Montreal Que: Laurentide 
Painters, *interior redecorating of apartments, Benny Farm; Noma Construction Co, 
*repairs to basement openings, Villeray Terrace; Economic Weather Strip, “repairs to 
weather-stripping in basement openings, Villeray Terrace; Laurentide Painters, *interior 
redecorating of apartments, Villeray Terrace. Hamilton Ont: Rolmac Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of housing units (FP 6/57). Sarnia Ont: Heinz Keunecke, *fire damage 
repairs at 759 Oak St. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Caradoc Indian Agency Ont: Quinney Construction Ltd, construction of six classroom 
Indian day school, Mount Elgin. Battleford Indian Agency Sask: John Del Frari, 
construction of Indian day school, Sweetgrass Indian Reserve No. 113. Touchwood Indian 
Agency Sask: Humphrey Aluminum Window Co, supply & installation of aluminum 
window units, Gordon’s IRS. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Rusco Windows 
(Calgary) Ltd, supply & installation of steel windows, Joussard IRS. Bella Coola Indian 
Agency B C: Widsten Marine Services Ltd, construction of powerhouse & installation of 
diesel unit, Klemtu Indian day school. Vancouver Indian Agency B C: Erv Parent Co 
Ltd. installation of floor covering, Sechelt IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N S: Louis Donolo Inc, construction of two hangars, RCAF Station. 
Bagotville Que: J R Theberge Ltee, construction of refuelling tender garage, RCAF 
Station. Montreal Que: Harbour Steelworks Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel 
for recreation bldg, HMC Supply School. Valcartier Que: Rapid Construction Ltée, 
construction of junior ranks club & outside services. Barriefield Ont: M Sullivan & Son 
Ltd, construction of junior ranks club. Camp Borden Ont: Barclay Construction Ltd, 
construction of barrack block & outside services; Barclay Construction Ltd, construction 
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of junior ranks club & outside services; Barclay Construction Ltd, construction of mess 
bldg & outside services. Hagersville Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, erection & 
finishing of two steel prefabricated garages & outside services. Kingston Ont: James 
Kemp Co Ltd, construction of W O’s & Sgts’ Mess, RMC. London Ont: Con-Eng Con- 
tractors Ltd, erection & finishing of two steel prefabricated garages, 27 COD. Meaford 
Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of ammunition magazine bldg. Rockcliffe Ont: The 
General Supply Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of motor generator set. Uplands 
Ont: Perini Ltd, construction of substructure of high speed wind tunnel, National Aero- 
nautical Eestablishment. Camp Shilo Man: Swanson Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of medical equipment depot, inflammable stores bldg & erection & finishing of pre- 
fabricated steel magazine bldg & outside services. Esquimalt B C: G H Wheaton Ltd, 
construction of South gate house, HMCS “Naden”’. Kamloops B C: Marpole Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of change house, RCNAD. Sea Island B C: Howe Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of VF/UHF/ADF bldg, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Barriefield Ont: James Kemp Construction, construction of gatehouse, RCEME 
entrance. Winnipeg Man: Atlas Asbestos Co Ltd, application of protective coating to 
exposed limpet asbestos insulation in hangars 10 & 11 & ME garage, RCAF Station. 
Calgary Alta: Hornstrom Bros, replacing terrazzo floors, Bldg B-6. Ralston Alta: Roy A 
Belbin, interior painting of 61 PMQs & sanding & finishing of floors of 29 PMQs, Suffield 
Experimental Station. Victoria B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, rewiring of Bay St Armoury. 


Department of Defence Production 


St John's Nfld: Clem Tremblett, interior painting of houses, Kenna’s Hill. Bedford 
Basin N S: R P Carey Ltd, construction of bldg at Bedford Magazine. Dartmouth N S: 
W Eric Whebby Ltd, construction of inflammable stores bldg, Naval Research Establish- 
ment. Halifax N S: Halifax Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of RCN 
Hospital, Bldg S26, HMCS “Stadacona”’. Sydney N S: Lynk Electric Ltd, rewiring & 
relighting of Bldg No 2, Victoria Park. Gaspe Que: Wilson Boyle, rewiring, relighting & 
repainting at Armoury. New Richmond Que: Omer Gauthier, rewiring, relighting & 
miscellaneous repainting & plaster repairs at Armoury. Camp Petawawa Ont: J R Douglas 
Ltd, renovation of boilers, Central Heating Plant. Clinton Ont: Graham & Graham 
Ltd, construction of storm sewer outfall, RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: Western 
Windows Ltd, supply & installation of aluminum self-storing storm sash & screens on 
Bldg No 36, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Cumming & Dobbie Ltd, loading, hauling & 
spreading gravel on South Range Route Development Road, Military Camp. Winnipeg 
Man: T Eaton Co (Canada) Ltd, installation of marboleum floor covering in Bldg No 2, 
RCAF Station; May & Son Nurseries Ltd, grass sodding & seeding of sports field, RCAF 
Station. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of inflammable storage 
sheds, RCAF Station. Penhold Alta: F M Hayhoe & Son, modification to water supply 
system & installation of automatic controls on hot water heaters in PMQ’s, RCAF 
Station. Esquimalt B C: J A Pollard Construction, renewal of floors in Bldg No 33, 
HMCS “Naden”’. Vedder Crossing B C: McCready Campbell Ltd, application of per- 


forated cement asbestos board, etc & spraying of acoustical material, Bldg 1018, Camp 
Chilliwack. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Douglas Bros & Jones Ltd, *drilling of 
well at Cavendish area. Point Pelee National Park Ont: Clayton Damm, *plumbing 
alterations in laundry & comfort stations. Prince Albert National Park Sask: R E Creel- 
man & Son, *test drilling for well, Waskesiu Townsite. Waterton Lakes National Park 
Alta: Bennett & White (Alberta) Ltd, construction of bathhouse & swimming pool, 
Waterton Lake Townsite. 


Department of Public Works 


Harbour Breton Nfld: L G & M H Smith Ltd, construction of wharf. Terra Nova 
National Park Nfid: Tidewater Construction Co Ltd, crushing & stockpiling of base course 
material, Mile 0 to 10.1, TCH; McNamara Construction (Newfoundland) Ltd, crushing 
& stockpiling of granular base course material, Mile 10.1 to Mile 25.3, TCH. Charlotte- 
town P E I: Palmer Electric Ltd, installation of temperature control system in East Shed, 
Railway Wharf. Cape St Mary’s N S: Liverpool Lumber Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Elmsdale 
N S: Owen Fisher, construction of post office. French River N S: Albert MacDonald, 
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breakwater extension. Halifax N S: Pryor Construction Lid, alterations to Federal Bldg for 
Dept of Defence Production; Multi-Colour Specialties Ltd, interior painting of Federal 
Bldg; Halifax Painting & Decorating, interior painting of Old Post Office. Larry’s River 
N S: Antigonish Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Lockeport N S: Mosher & 
Rawding Ltd, construction of wharf. Long Cove (Port Medway) N S: J G Webster 
Construction Ltd, repairs to East breakwater. Stoney Island N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, 
construction of talus. Upper Blandford N S: J G Webster Construction Ltd, breakwater 
extension. Weymouth N S: Camille P Comeau, construction of post office. Cocagne 
Bridge N B: Harold N Price, repairs to wharm approach. Cumming’s Cove N B: Fundy 
Contractors Ltd, harbour improvements. Lower Newcastle N B: Diamond Construction 
(1955) Ltd, wharf repairs. Stonehaven N B: Allardville Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Blackpool Que: Lajeunesse & Freres Inc, interior painting, plaster repairs & 
repairs to cement wall in stairwell of warehouse, Bus Terminal. Coaticook Que: Mathias 
Brault, alterations to federal bldg. Grande Vallee Que: J P Boileau, reconstruction of 
jetty. Joliette Que: Roch Remillard, interior painting & plaster repairs, federal bldg. 
Lauzon Que: J A Y Bouchard Inc, replacement of pre-heater, Champlain Dry Dock. 
Montreal Que: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, repairs to ceilings, Charpentier Bldg, 10 Notre 
Dame St East; Frank Ross Construction Ltd, paving, fencing & alterations to Fumigation 
Plant, 784 Mills Street. Petite Riviere-au-Renard Que: Theodos Pelletier, jetty & wall 
reconstruction. St Paul ’Ermite Que: Marcel Jette, construction of post office. Burlington 
Ont: Wilchar Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Cochrane Ont: Mattagami 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. near Courtright, Port Lambton & Sombra 
Ont: Whalen Bros, removal of old timber piles, St’Clair River. Fort Frances Ont: 
Claydon Co Ltd, wharf extension. Huntsville Ont: R A Blyth, wharf repairs. Ottawa Ont: 
Universal Electric, supply & installation of buzzer system, Trade & Commerce Bldg, 
Wellington St; Otis Elevator Co, repairs to elevators, Victoria Museum; W Edge Ltd, 
installation of copper hot water storage tanks, Laboratory of Hygiene, Tunney’s Park; 
Sirotek Construction Ltd, construction of postal station “E”; Angus Robertson Ltd, 
construction of office bldg for Dept of Insurance, Riverside Drive Development; Perini Ltd, 
construction of NRC Communications Bldg, Riverside Drive; L Beaudoin Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations to existing partitions etc, Trade & Commerce Bldg, Wellington St; 
A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations & repairs to Chapel area at RCMP Hddairs 
Bldg (Seminary); J H Lock & Sons Ltd, alterations & improvements to refrigeration, 
Dairy Research Bldg, CEF. Owen Sound Ont: W A Skinner, repairs & alterations, West 
Wharf. Oxenden Ont: River & Sea Gabions of Canada Ltd, wharf repairs. Scarborough 
Ont: Steven Kovacs, additions & alterations to federal bldg. Toronto Ont: Ontario Bridge 
Co Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements. Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
elevator replacement & renovations, Customs Examining Warehouse; Henry J Funk, 
installation of partitions, shelving, etc, Commercial Bldg. Bella Bella B C: Widsten 
Marine Services Ltd, harbour improvements (wharf repairs). Harrison Lake B C: 
Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, wharf & float repairs. Mount Revelstoke 
National Park B C: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of Clachnacudainn concrete 
arch culvert, mile 7.6, TCH. Nanaimo B C: Nanaimo Bulldozing Co Ltd, renewal of 
watermain, Assembly Wharf; Hub City Paving & Construction Co Ltd, asphalt paving, 
Assembly Wharf. New Westminster B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, renewing 
superstructure at Government Wharf. Victoria B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, 


harbour repairs & improvements, Erie St. Flatt Creek North Y T: James I Strachan, 
clearing. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Gander Nfld: Saunders Howell & Co Ltd, general alterations to federal bldg. 
Annapolis Royal N S: Malcolm L Foster, interior painting, federal bldg. Kentville N S: 
Malcolm L Foster, interior painting, federal bldg. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, 
stripping of Dredge PWD No 12. Sydney N S: Sydney Engineering & Drydock Ltd, 
construction of clamshell dredge. Yarmouth N S: E L Babine, pontoon repairs to Dredge 
No 21. Quebec Que: O Picard & Fils Inc, replacement of piping, Temporary Bldg. 
London Ont: Forest City Terrazzo Tile Ltd, replacement of broken marble, public bldg. 
Ottawa Ont: Universal Painters & Decorators Reg’d, painting of various rooms, Con- 
federation Bldg; Doran Construction Co Ltd, general alterations at No 10 Sussex Drive; 
Band & Cole Ltd, replacement of faucets & basin traps, Woods Canadian Bldg; Murphy 
& Morrow Ltd, repairing cracks in walls, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Tunney’s Park; 
J H Meilleur, installation of kick plates on doors, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Tunney’s 
Park; Rene Cleroux, repairs & alterations to men’s lavatory, Daly Bldg; Durie Mosaic 
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& Marble Ltd, repairs to stairs, Old Printing Bureau; Lavoie Construction Reg’d, general 
alterations, No 4 Temporary Bldg; Alf Grodde Ltd, painting of various rooms, Justice 
Bldg; Sandy Hill Hardware, painting of various rooms, Ogilvy Bldg; L A Legault & 
Son Ltd, installation of buzzer system, Administration Bldg, Dept of Mines & Technical 
Surveys; Thos Gregoire, redecoration of various rooms, Militia Stores Bldg, Cartier 
Square; Archie McWade, installation of overhead doors, Post Office Terminal, Besserer 
St. Windsor Ont: E W Lancaster Co Ltd, moving of furniture, etc from Ouellette St 
to Church St, federal bldg. Brandon Man: Spratling Construction Ltd, general altera- 
tions, federal bldg. Nelson B C: Koehle & Son Sheet Metal & Heating, repairs to ventilat- 
ing system, public bldg. Sointula B C: British Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, 
dredging. Tofina B C: British Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Vancouver 
B C: City Sheet Metal Ltd, repairs to ventilating system, public bldg; Allied Builders Ltd, 
construction of steel pipeline landing scow for Dredge PWD No 322. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Roseway N S: Central Construction Co, construction of dwelling & demolition 
of existing dwelling. Port Bickerton N S: Quemar Co Ltd, construction of dwelling & 
installation of plumbing & water system in existing dwelling. Sydney N S: Maritime 
Builders Ltd, construction of VOR bldg & related works. Fredericton N B: Accurate 
Electrical Contractors, construction of airport lighting facilities. Musquash N B: J S 
Parker, construction of dwelling, concrete lighthouse tower & demolition of old combined 
light & dwelling. Cap d’Espoir Que: M J Leopold Dallaire, construction of dwellings & 
demolition of existing dwelling. Lauzon Que: Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, *conversion of 
LCT 8 Landing Craft to bulk petroleum & dry cargo vessel. Montreal Que: H J O’Connell 
Ltd, additional development at Dorval Airport. Riviere du Loup Que: Jean Marie Cote, 
construction of airport boundary fence. Ste Felicite Que: Aurele Tremblay & Rodrique 
Bherer, construction of dwelling & demolition of existing dwelling. Dunnville Ont: S G 
Powell Shipyards Ltd, *construction of two self propelled steel scows. Uplands Ont: 
Richards-Wilcox (Canadian) Co Ltd, supply & installation of aircraft entrance doors on 
hangar, Ottawa Airport. Ivory Island B C: Widsten Marine Services & J A Stewart 
Construction, construction of dwelling & fog alarm bldg & demolition of existing fog 
alarm bldg. Port Hardy B C: Port Hardy Enterprises Ltd, clearing, stumping, grubbing, 
general levelling & road construction. Pultney Point B C: McGinnis Bros, construction 
of dwelling. Scarlett Point B C: Johnson & Hobbs, construction of dwelling. 


Decisions of the Umpire 


(Continued from page 409) 


been actually at issue in the dispute so as 
to have made him “indirectly interested” 
therein (CUB-761) as belonging to a 
grade or class of workers that included 
directly interested members and, therefore, 
falling under paragraph (b). This means 
that if even one member of the marine 
checkers was to be found among the 
deep-sea longshoremen who were on strike, 
all the marine checkers would be deemed 
to be directly interested in the dispute by 
‘association, their specific type of indirect 
interest being deemed to be a direct interest 
for the purpose of the Act. No such 
circumstance existed in the present case. 


The marine checkers’ only interest in 
the dispute was that their conditions of 
employment and more particularly their 
rate of pay could be brought under review 
in the light of the settlement reached in 
that dispute, and such interest, according 
to the established jurisprudence (CUB-761), 
is only an incidental interest and is not a 
type of interest in a labour dispute con- 
templated in section 63 (2). 


The further questions of participation 
and financing were not raised in the present 
appeal and in the absence of evidence 
cannot be considered. 


My decision is to allow the claimant’s 
appeal. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, March 1959 


The consumer price index (1949=100), 
which has declined each month since reach- 
ing a peak of 126.3 for November 1958, 
dropped a further 0.2 per cent, from 125.7 
to 125.5, between February and March. 
The latest decline was largely attributable 
to a 2.6-per-cent decrease in the food 
index. 

The total index, however, was still 1 
per cent higher than in March last year, 
when it was 124.3*. 

Between February and March the food 
index declined from 121.2 to 120.0 as beef 
prices averaged about 2 cents a pound 
lower. Fractionally lower prices were also 
reported for pork, coffee, sugar, fats, and 
fresh tomatoes. Prices were very slightly 
higher for a number of items. 

The shelter index increased fractionally 
from 140.2 to 140.3 as the rent component 
continued stable and the home-ownership 
component rose slightly. 

The clothing index rose from 108.8 to 
109.4, with some of this increase reflecting 
prices up from January and February sale 
price levels. 

The household operation index moved 
from 122.0 to 122.3, with furniture prices 
also up from sale prices of previous months. 
Both fuel oil and coal prices were somewhat 
higher, and a number of items of house- 
hold supplies and services, including soaps, 
detergents, and laundry rates, also increased. 

The other commodities and_ services 
index, unchanged at 133.4 for the fourth 
successive month, reflected offsetting price 
changes in automobile operation; repairs 
lubrication, and brake relining were higher, 
but somewhat lower prices were recorded 
for new passenger cars and batteries. Some 
local transportation and inter-city bus fares 
increased, 

Group indexes one year earlier (March 
1958) were: food 121.3, shelter 137.1, 
clothing 109.5, household operation 121.1, 
and other commodities and services 129.6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1959 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
declined in seven of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of January and 
February and increased in the other threey. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 


Changes ranged from decreases of 0.3 per 
cent in four cities to an increase of 0.5 
per cent in St. John’s. 

Food indexes were lower in all regional 
cities except St. John’s and Saint John. 
Prices were generally lower for eggs, coffee, 
lard and citrus fruits. Beef prices were 
slightly lower in five cities; pork prices 
were somewhat higher in some cities. 

Shelter indexes were unchanged in all 
but two of the ten regional cities, increas- 
ing fractionally in Winnipeg and Edmon- 
ton-Calgary. Clothing indexes increased in 
five cities, decreased in one and remained 
unchanged at January levels in the other 
four. Household operation indexes rose in 
seven cities, decreased in two and remained 
unchanged in one. Other commodities and 
services indexes were down in four cities, 
up in five cities and unchanged in the 
other. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February 
were as follows: Toronto —0.4 to 128.5; 
Winnipeg —0.4 to 123.2; Saskatoon-Regina 
—0.4 to 122.4; Vancouver —0.4 to 127.7; 
Montreal —0.3 to 126.2; Ottawa —0.3 to 
126.1; Edmonton-Calgary —0.3 to 122.2; 
St. John’s +0.6 to 113.2*; Halifax +0.4 
to 125.2; Saint John +0.3 to 127.0. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1959 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) dropped 0.1 per cent, from 
123.8 to 123.7, between mid-January and 
mid-February. A 0.7-per-cent decline in 
the food index outweighed advances in 
other groups. 

A year earlier the index stood at 122.5. 
Since March 1958 it has moved within the 
range between 123.3 and 123.9, the all-time 
peak that was reached twice in 1959, in 
July and November. 

The 1-per-cent rise in the past year is 
the smallest 12-month increase in nearly 
three years. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, January 1959 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) continues to 
advance. Between mid-December and mid- 
January it rose from 110.2 to 110.4, almost 
two full points higher than the 108.1 
recorded in January 1958. 


*On base June 1951=100. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


February 1959 


Only nine of the 29 work stoppages in 
progress in February started during the 
month*. 

The number of work stoppages in Feb- 
ruary was down from the previous month 
and the number of workers and time loss 
involved also declined. The decline in time 
loss was mainly due to the termination on 
February 5 of a ten-week strike involving 
approximately 1,000 employees of saw- 


*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, on 
a monthly basis, the number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during 1959 and 1958. The approxi- 
mate number of workers involved and the time loss 
resulting are also compared on a monthly basis 
and the number of strikes and lockouts beginning 
during each month is indicated. 


Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during February 1959. The approximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues and 
the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage has 
ended, are also mentioned. Other details include 
such information as the dates on which the stop- 


pages began and ended and the industries in which 
they occurred. 
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mills and logging camps in the southern 
interior of British Columbia. In fact, the 
time loss figure for February was the lowest 
since July 1958. 


Some of the largest work stoppages in 
progress during February were carried over 
from previous months. Among these were 
strikes affecting logging operations of the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany and the Bowater Corporation in 
Newfoundland, and a dispute idling 1,150 
CBC employees in Montreal. These work 
stoppages caused much of the time loss 
in February and remained unconcluded at 
the end of the month. However, in early 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 
TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
INDUSTRY, FEBRUARY 1959, 


No. of 
Strikes and No. of 


Industry Time 
Lockouts Workers Loss 

Dogging. a5. vances 4 3,222 78,360 

Manufacturing........ 15 2,441 19,695 

Construction.......... 33 188 1,510 
Transportation....... 6 1,209 23, 450 
Tradeic dtc skvctenitn. 1 8 160 


March the IWA local involved in the 
dispute with the Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company was decertified fol- 
lowing passage of an Act in the provincial 
Legislature. Later press reports in March 
indicated a resumption of work in the 
logging camps after a rival organization, 
the Newfoundland Brotherhood of Wood- 
workers, was established and signed an 
agreement with the Company. Also early 
in March, the CBC dispute was settled; as 
a result, the independent Association des 
Réalisateurs comprising the 74 producers 
directly involved in the stoppage was 
granted certain bargaining privileges. 

Among the more important settlements 
in early February was the agreement 
reached between Sorel Industries Limited 
in St. Joseph de Sorel, Que., and the Metal 
Workers (CCCL) after a dispute that 
lasted more than two months and involved 
250 workers. 


Of the 29 work stoppages in progress 
during February, 13 involved 100 or more 
workers; only three of these started in the 
month. Of the 13 larger stoppages, seven 
were still in progress at the end of February. 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 


TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 1959. 
No. of 
Province Strikes and No. of Time 
Lockouts Workers Loss 
Newfoundland........ 3 2,902 69, 480 
Quebeay ot. ceases 3 1,540 26,945 
tania. caine estae «ites 15 1,169 17,495 
Manitoba, ccsachines seve 1 12 35 
Alberta Sothe ee oe 2 137 875 
British Columbia..... 5 1,308 8,345 


In February, Newfoundland had by far 
the highest time loss among Canada’s 
provinces; nearly all of the time loss 
recorded in that province was caused by 
the disputes involving large numbers of 
woodworkers. In Quebec, the CBC dispute 
caused most of the 26,945 man-days loss 
recorded in the province. From Ontario, 
where the time loss figure was below the 
20,000 mark, no large-scale work stoppages 
were reported. Stoppages reported from 
other provinces were mostly small and 
did not cause any considerable time loss in 
February. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the epartment of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should commu- 
nicate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making appli- 
cation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 127 


Annual Reports 


1. GREAT BriraAIN. Factory DEpArRT- 
MENT. Annual Report of the Chief Inspec- 
tor of Factories on Industrial Health for 
the Year 1957. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
Pp. 50. 

2. NEw BRUNSWICK. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION Boarp. Thirty-ninth Annual 
Report, 1957. St. John, 1958. Pp. 44. 


3. U.S. NATIONAL MEDIATION BoarbD. 
Twenty-fourth Annual Report, including 
the Report of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board for the Fiscal Year ended June 
30, 1958. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 65. 
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4. U.S. PRESIDENT, 1953- (EISEN- 
HOWER). Economic Report of the President 
transmitted to the Congress, January 20, 
1959. Washington, G.P.O., 1959. Pp. 225. 


Conferences 


5. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF AUTOMA- 
TION, NAMuR, BELGIUM, 1957. Proceedings. 
Namur, International Association for Cyber- 
netics, 1958? Pp. 141. Conférence held 
December 13 and 14, 1957. Text of papers 
in French or English. 

Partial Contents: Les promesses de l’automa- 
tion sont-elles valables? By WHyacinthe Du- 
breuil. The effects of technical innovation on 
management administration, by. John Wood- 
ward. L’automation au service de l’homme, 
by Maurice Lachin. Automation, problémes 
humains, hypothéses, by Robert J. Van Egten. 
Du travail individuel au travail automatique, 
by Robert Caussin. L’automation et les syn- 
dicats, by Max Gottschalk. Economic and 
social aspects of automation particularly with 
regard to future employment, by Fred L. 
Polak. Problémes et perspectives de l’automa- 
tion dans les activités tertiaires et plus par- 
ticuligrement dans l’administration publiques, 
by Lucien Mehl. Les syndicats ouvriers devant 
lY’automation, by Walther Schevenels, 
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6. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTER. Communications in 
Employment Relations: Proceedings of a 
Conference held April 14-15, 1953, with 
the cooperation of the Twin Cities Chapter 
of the Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment through the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota. Dubuque, 
W. C. Brown Co., 1953 [i.e. 1954]. Pp. 48. 

The various speakers discussed upward, 
downward and horizontal or cross communica- 
tions within the company. 

7. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTER. Compensation Prin- 
ciples and Practices; Proceedings of a Con- 
ference held April 15-16, 1952, with the 
Cooperation of the Twin Cities Chapter of 
the Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment through the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota. Dubuque, 
W.. \G;, Brown! Go;, 1953-8 Ppa 52: 

Contents: Current Management Concepts of 
Compensation Principles and Practices, by 
Dean H. Rosensteel. Wage and Salary Pro- 
grams, by Roger S. Hubbell. Wage and Salary 
Structures and Differentials, by Adolph O. 
Berger. Cost of Living and Annual Productivity 
Increment Compensation Programs, by Harold 
Stieglitz. The Wage-Price Spiral, by Leon 
H. Keyserling. Compensation for Salaried 
Employees, by Merle C. Hale. Relationships 
between Wage Policies and Programs and Salary 
Policies and Programs,. by R. E. Kirkpatrick. 
Communication with Employees through the 
Indirect Compensation Program, by J. Stevens 
Stock. Evaluation of Compensation Programs, 
by Robert H. Hoge. 

8. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTER. Job Opportunities and 
Job Security; Proceedings of the 7th Annual 
Industrial Relations Center Labor Confer- 
ence held at the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota, February 
17 and 18, 1955. Edited by Walter H. 
Uphoff. Dubuque, W. C. Brown Co., c1955. 
Pp. 83. 

Partial Contents: Figuring Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics, by Ewan Clague. 
Technological Change and Employment, by 
Jack Conway. Employment Stabilization Pro- 
grams, by David Dolnick. Recent Changes in 
Social Security Legislation, by Nelson H. 
Cruikshank, 

9. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTER. Organization for Man- 
agement Teamwork; Proceedings of a Con- 
ference held April 5-6, 1955, with the 
Cooperation of the Twin Cities Chapter of 
the Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment through the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota. Dubuque, 
W. C. Brown Company, c1955. Pp. 64. 


“The conference reviewed the development 
of industrial teamwork, the nature of industrial 
leadership and the managerial function. Special 
attention was devoted to problem areas of 
manpower organization; coordination, the 
human factor, incentives for individual and 


group effort, and planning for the future of 
the firm.” 
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10. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTER. Problems of Union 
Administration Excerpts from Annual Labor 
Conference Proceedings, 1949-1953, Indus- 
trial Relations Center, University of Minne- 
sota. Edited by Thomas A. Mahoney and 
Walter H. Uphoff. Dubuque, W. C, Brown 
Cos, 19545 Pp: 93: 

Topics discussed included: union and the 
community; membership participation in union 
programs; developing union leadership; public 
relations; effective negotiations; and, account- 
ing methods for local unions. 

11. PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON OCCU- 
PATIONAL SAFETY. 6th, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
1958. Proceedings, March 25-27, 1958. 
Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau 
of Statistics, 1958. Pp. 210. 


Congresses and Conventions 


12. AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD. Pro- 
ceedings, Twenty-fifth Annual Convention, 
August 4-8, 1958, San Jose, Calif. Washing- 
ton, 1956 bpd: 


13. BROTHERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE OF 
Way EmptLoyes. Proceedings of the Thirty- 
third Regular Grand Lodge Convention... 
Detroit, Michigan, June 16 to 21, Inclusive, 
1958. Detroit, 1958. 1 volume (various 
pagings). 

14. CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
Work. Sixteenth Biennial Meeting, Mont- 
real, Canada, June 2-6, 1958. Toronto, 
1958a "bps 99.) 102. 


15. CONFEDERATION DES TRAVAILLEURS 
CATHOLIQUES DU CANADA. Procés-verbal, 
Trente-septiéme du congrés de la C.T.C.C., 
Montréal, P.Q., 1958. Quebec, 1958. Pp. 
308. 


16. LaBouR Party (GREAT BRITAIN). 
Report of the 57th Annual Conference 
held in...Scarborough, September 29 to 
October 3, 1958. London, 1958. Pp. 291. 


17. MANITOBA FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 
Fourth Annual Convention Report of Pro- 
ceedings, October 18th and 19th, 1958, 
Winnipeg. Winnipeg, 1958. Pp. 75, 11. 


18. SASKATCHEWAN FEDERATION OF La- 
BOUR (CLC). Minutes and Proceedings of 
the Third Convention...held in Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan, October 23, 24, and 25, 
1958. Regina, 1958. 1 Volume (unpaged). 


Education 


19. CLARK, HAROLD FLORIAN. Classrooms 
in the Factories; an Account of Educational 
Activities conducted by American Industry, 
by Harold F. Clark and Harold S. Sloan. 
Rutherford, N.J., Institute of Research, 
Fairfield Dickinson University, 1958. Pp. 
139, 


ota 


Discusses some of the educational courses 
available to employees in 296 American indus- 
trial corporations. 


20. WORLD CONFERENCE OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. Public 
Support for Education; Reports of National 
Teachers Association. Washington, 1958. 
Pope. 


Industrial Health 


21. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Lifting and Carry- 
ing. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. Pp. 12. 


22. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Safety Devices for 
Hand and Foot Operated Presses. London, 
GMs. © 19585 Pp. 32. 


23. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. Safety and Health of Workers; the 
Task of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. Geneva, 1958. Pp. 39. 


Industrial Relations 


24. DUBIN, ROBERT. 
Management Relations; the Sociology of 
Industrial Relations. Englewood  Clifis, 
N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1958. Pp. 291. 


A sociological approach to industrial rela- 
tions. 


25. DuBIN, RoBertT. The World of Work; 
Industrial Society and Human Relations. 
Englewood, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1958. Pp. 
448. 

Concerns the behavior of people at work. 
Touches on human and industrial relations, 


and discusses the nature of modern manage- 
ment. 


26. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Col- 
laboration between Public Authorities and 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations at 
the Industrial and National Levels. Eighth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1958-1959. 
2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 8(1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 43rd session, 
19592 

Part 1 contains a report on law and prac- 
tice in the various countries with regard to 
collaboration between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations at the 
industrial and national levels, together with a 
questionnaire on the subject. Part 2, based on 
replies from 46 member countries, analyzes the 
significant points in them and proposes con- 
clusions. 

27. STIEBER, JACK V., ed. U.S. Industrial 
Relations: the Next Twenty Years, by Clark 
Kerr [and others]. East Lansing, Michigan 
States University, Press, 1958. Pp; 215; 
“Lectures...presented at Michigan State 
University in 1956-57 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center.” 

Contents: The American Industrial Relations 
System in 1975, by John T. Dunlop. Labor’s 


Working Union- 


69384-6—73 


role in 1975, by Walter P. Reuther. Industrial 
Relations in 1975: a Management View, by 
John S, Bugas. The Future Role of Govern- 
ment in industrial Relations, by David L. 
Cole. The Future of Social Security, by 
Edwin E. Witte. The Prospect for Wages and 
Hours, by Clark Kerr. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


28. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Equal Pay for Equal Work, Workmen’s 
Compensation, Fair Employment Practices 
and Weekly Rest-Day. October 1958. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 24. 


29. SULTAN, PauL Epwarp. Right-to- 
Work Laws: a Study in Conflict. Los 
Angeles, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, 1958. Pp. 134. 

Analyzes arguments of those favoring or 
opposing right-to-work laws. Also considers 


the economic, social and legal aspects of union 
security. 


Labour Organization 


30. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. Mem- 
orandum to the Government of Canada, 
January 22, 1959. Ottawa, 1959. Pp. 47. 


31. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. The 
Trade Unionist in Britain. Rev. ed. London, 
1958. Pp. 48. 

Describes trade union organization, functions 
of the trade union member and the benefits of 
belonging to a trade union. 

32. LESTER, RICHARD ALLEN. As Unions 
mature; an Analysis of the Evolution of 
American Unionism. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. 171. 

Partial Contents: The Essence of Unionism. 
The Changing Character of American Unionism 
—Management and Other External Influences. 
Dynamic Forces in American Unionism. Cor- 
rupting Influences im American Unionism. Ex- 
perience in Britain and Sweden. Experience 
in Individual Unions. The Theory of Union 
Development. The Evolution of Union-Manage- 
ment Relations. Implications for Economic 
Analysis. Implications for Public Policy. 

33. SAMUEL, Howarp D. Profile of a 
Union: the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO. Written and pro- 
duced by Howard D. Samuel and Lynne 
Rhodes. New York, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, 1958. Pp. 94. 

A pictorial pamphlet which explains the 
structure of the union, and what the union 
has done and is doing for its members in the 
way of contracts, wages and welfare benefits. 


Labour Supply 


34, SURIYAKUMARAN, CANAGANAYAGAN. The 
Economics of Full Employment in Agricul- 
tural Countries, with Special Reference to 
India and Ceylon. Colombo, K.V.G. De 
Silva & Co., 1957. Pp. 307. 
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35. Witcock, RICHARD CARRINGTON. 
Small City Job Markets: the Labor Market 
Behavior of Firms and Workers, by Richard 
C. Wilcock and Irvin Sobel. Urbana, In- 
stitute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Illinois, 1958. Pp. 170. 

Contains two studies on the labor market 
situation in five Midwestern American areas. 


Occupations 


36. GERIN, ELISABETH. Le métier dont je 
réve, par Elisabeth Gerin et Monique 
Chabaud. Paris, Centre de recherches et 
@information pédagogiques, Editions B.P., 
1957.6 Ppa 25 

Outlines some careers for women and sug- 
gests how to choose and prepare for them. 

37. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. In- 
ternational Standard Classification of Occu- 
pations. Geneva, 1958. Pp. 236. 

“The main purposes of an international 
classification of occupations are—(a) to facili- 
tate international comparisons of statistical 
data originating at the national level; (b) to 
give guidance to governments wishing to 
develop or revise national occupational classifi- 
cation systems; and to serve as a means of 
identifying national occupations of international 
interest.” 

38. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HOUSEWORK- 
ERS LIMITED, LONDON. A Guide for 
Domestic Workers in Hospitals. 2nd ed. 
London, 1955. Pp. 55. 

“This guide...is intended to help domestic 
workers in hospitals to do their various tasks 
thoroughly, quickly, economically and easily.” 


Wages and Hours 


39. BUILDING SERVICES EMPLOYEES’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION. DEPARTMENT OF 
RESEARCH AND EDUCATION.. Wage Rates 
and Ranges for Selected Occupations in 
Cities and Other Governmental Units, 1958. 
Chicago, 1958. Pp. 23. 

40. NEw York (STATE). DEPARTMENT 
OF Lasor. DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS. Wages and Hours in the Build- 
ing Service Industry in New York State, 
1956. New York, 1958. Pp. 165. 


41. NEw ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF 
Statistics. Report on Prices, Wages, and 
Labour Statistics of New Zealand for the 
Year 1957. Wellington, Government Printer, 
1958. Pp. 96. 


42. SOCIETE ROYALE D’ECONOMIE POLITI- 
QUE DE BELGIQUE. La réduction de la 
durée du travail; colloque des 23 et 24 
février 1957. Bruxelles, Les éditions de la 
Librairie encyclopédique, 1957. Pp. 209. 

Consists of an introductory essay on the 
question of shorter hours, and a series of 


observations by eighteen individuals or groups 
on the essay. 


Miscellaneous 


43. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
E.P.A.; Activities and Achievements; a 
Summary of the Work done by E.P.A. 
during Four Years of Operational Activi- 
ties. Paris, 1958°33.Pp. 113: 

Some of the programs in which the Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency is interested are 
business management, vocational _ training, 
applied research, economic factors of produc- 
tivity, and agriculture. 


44, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF 
CANADA. Yearbook, 1958. Ottawa, 1958. 
Pp. 188. 


45. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. The Conference Board Economic 
Forum presents: The Business Outlook, 
1959. New York, c1958. Pp. 111. 

Contents: Where in the Business Cycle? By 
Geoffrey H. Moore. Consumer Hard Goods, 
by George P. Hitchings. Consumer Soft Goods, 
by Ira T. Ellis. Consumer Services, by A. D. H. 
Kaplan. Retail Trade, by Malcolm P. McNair. 
Capital Goods and Steel, by Bradford B. Smith. 
Inventories, by Louis J. Paradise. Construction, 
by Miles L. Colean. Government Spending, 
by Edwin B. George. Agriculture, by Nathan . 
M. Koffisky. Foreign Trade, by O. Glenn 
Saxon. Prices and Wages, by Jules Backman. 
Money and Credit, by Roy L. Reierson. Securi- 
ties, by Ragnar Naess. Summary, by Martin 
R. Gainsbrugh. 


46. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Organization of Staff Functions, 
by Louis A. Allen. New York, 1958. Pp. 
104. 


The following staff functions are presented 
and analyzed: Finance, Controller, Treasurer, 
Personnel Administration, Public Relations, 
Purchasing, Traffic, Secretary, and Legal. 


The International Labour Organization’s International Standard Classification of 
Occupations is now available from the ILO’s Canada Branch, 202 Queen Street, 


Ottawa 4, Ontario, at a price of $4.00. 


The volume contains the International Standard Classification of Occupations that 
was endorsed as a basis for international statistical classification by the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statisticians (L.G., June 1957, p. 708). 

One of the main objectives of the classification is to promote the international 
comparability of occupational data made available by different countries, especially 
census data. Another is to provide a framework and guide for the development of 
national systems of occupational classification in those countries that do not now 
have a satisfactory system, not only for statistical purposes but also for use in employ- 


ment services. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income. ; 

Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings. . 
Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Table F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 


'-" NOTE—Small adjustments have been made in the labour force figures to bring them into line 
with population estimates based on the 1956 Census; consequently, the figures in Tables A-1 and A-2 
are not strictly comparable with those for months prior to August 1958. Adjusted figures for those 
earlier months are given in the Supplement to The Labour Force, September 1958, a Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics publication, and detailed figures on the revised basis will appear in the forthcoming DBS 
Reference Paper No. 58, The Labour Force. 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 17, 1959 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


PB Man. 
a Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

UO UNE SOROS Et ye of. cis.0 viciereclsicis,5.008is1a.e(9.016 51015 6,076 112 426 1, 730 2,244 1,017 547 
Bsa Ce Lig hag eas a oar 623 * 48 135 158 261 20 
Non-Agricultural, . «5.02 esses «<0 5,453 111 378 1,595 2,086 756 527 
LUGE oS Sa eee ee 4,582 93 332 1,306 1,652 783 416 
CAWPEICULLUTSL © oi... crete is.cisteeeleiaees.« © 591 * 47 130 144 250 19 
INon-Aericultaral of s.600si0+0cissee:s 3,991 92 285 1,176 1,508 533 397 
PieraHlen Pree ea. cae stovee.s.5 oie e ocsereeins 1,494 19 94 424 592 234 131 

PR ReTTeeMTI ese. 2 chit esl aisie/elaisioidiere. aie 32 “d * be 14 11 i. 
Won-Acriculturall. 0... esse csieces 1,462 19 93 419 578 223 130 
v0). -2-). ee 2 (ASRS ae eee 6,076 112 426 1,730 2,244 1,017 547 
SAE EO IV OATS Bias ates ve saeicis aeistess dies 544 14 43 198 171 86 32 
PA ee AO STOR cis p0: cle (a.8/s]ece syofare ese ate e)9'8,9 760 17 54 249 256 126 58 
25—44 years........ me nieVe pe legamne sav coe late 2,845 52 180 800 1,074 468 271 
45—64 years.......... Ristets afitake esi cvaisters 1,709 26 129 437 653 296 168 
BOMVOATS ADCIOVER! cen seste 1 tetelsiesisciecis 218 * 20 46 90 41 18 

Persons with Jobs 
AITRUACUR CLOUDS... =. sc os gesiccds veececwee 5,538 80 376 1,527 2,102 961 492 
“Ooo ai bine SiO eng ORCI Bea 4,098 61 285 1,121 1,530 735 366 
PRB IRL e CN thar ols Cfejats 56 sanjexerd ese sie 1,440 19 91 406 572 226 126 
Agricultural... 5... ss is NM ENW oe 605 * 45 131 152 257 19 
Non-Agricultural..... or SOE np oP ge soe 4,933 79 331 1,396 1,950 704 473 
Paid Workers............ CE NeRe per are 4,480 68 297 1,267 1,792 638 418 
Males..... Senha ae Pe eh aicielesveltians 3,168 52 215 890 1,269 439 803 
TRL DURE ase RS canna Seadair AOcers 1,312 16 82 377 523 199 115 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes......... aebatasal asta rcTe jo tniie aero dels as 538 32 50 208 142 56 55 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both Sexes....... eiercte a (ote iststets seis afensssie S)eypisis 5,389 154 463 1,507 1,791 944 530 
‘ Pi . 1,138 46 105 293 342 219 133 
4,251 108 358 1,214 1,449 725 397 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2?._PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
January 17, 1959 December 13, 1958 January 18, 1958 
~a Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(1) Work(?) Work() 
Total! looking for Workes sce slestee elerncie eee: 565 536 467 445 556 531 
Without Jobs........ : 538 512 440 420 527 505 
Under 1 month if 130 — 138 _ 139 —_— 
1— 3 months.. 257 —.~ 188 _ 276 —_ 
4— 6 months. . 93 —_— 64 _ 81 —_— 
7—12 months... 37 — 34 _ 22 = 
13—18 months. . preys 13 —_— * —_— * — 
19 and OVOL nose) sasee eee ees es _ ~ — x — 


(‘) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the “‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—tLabour Income 


Nors: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR. INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Sourcz: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- 
as aud 7 inte ag Gas eee heen ae Totalt 
ont. +s anu- torage, onstruc- ublic men 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade ee &) Labour 
ommuni- ) | Income 
cation? ment) 
1958—Total....} 393 3,954 1,320 297 887 194 1,665 2,757 468 12,110 
1954—Total....| 402 3,903 1,317 310 869 204 1,764 3,010 494 12,432 
1955—Total....| 480 4,156 1,392 339 911 204 1,874 3,212 539 18,215 
1956—Total....| 489 4,604 1,537 405 1,102 226 2,072 3,521 590 14,719 
1957—Total....| 544 4,821 1,647 371 1,189 252 2,268 3,926 639 15, 825 
1958—Jan.......| 46.0 381.9 LOSS Tiszereratote srs Fell epojoretToseetagell sro be eyaascall essasietene le stereo thetersyereil eetetemeerets 1,267.8 
Hebaasves 46.5 385.5 132.2 64.7 229.1 65.2 467.1 1,024.0} 163.5 | 1,277.1 
Mar...... 48.5 389.8 130.3 gaal«:« +s oke:«:ofsfoi| clea totes storel  evrie sete s.cvere| eters etree ss | tem hole sitters lic steremrrea 1,283.2 
Apr eee 43.9 392.3 134.6 pO il»: ocs,acokeecahats | isis: arekase shared] ebsiorerste coyote | ster tereteteteldareccinre ateterend ates 304. 
May..... 44.9 401.3 141.0 65.7 389.1 69.0 585.4 1,069.7 | 168.4 | 1,354 
June 45.6 404.9 Rw Sl meoeacencn Gabe: sce nadcan sdacd Pr osnot bo tireanod Ganeeecs 1384.5 
July. 45.0 402.1 pe Mr | IBacocet oa teint across IO GOR G AbSOe thers ch aaa oe named ee ,382.1 
AUR coe 45.5 399.8 145.7 75.7 335.4 ele 592.3 1,080.5 | 172.0 | 1,385.6 
Sept: nn 44.5 404.0 L434 sae a: ao;cabe.ossbavl scarales choc atetal ale isie'sPoteteretol| sre arccars(aral aretefalere eloretall otareonepeiee 1,405.3 
Oct...... 43.2 400.0 142), Gis lls ashe ceil oe/onttos Aaya eh oa ctecnaaellaalee amore cacnaeten ol tinemnestr 1,389.8 
INOvi aes 43.1 401.7 142.0 91.3 278.5 70.0 619.4 1,112.4 | 174.1 | 1,385.5 
Dec. cc 42.1 393.7 VELA ie Boe ac Ada Gass sake seand dsae |bacnodet) Maseadaded| hfoesss 1,359.0 
1959—Jan.......] 42.5 399.3 187.2. Wsicisszjopevarsia,a'llalemistefarers acd byacoporehofetererall Sie areyaye eel eters cratolers | Sreterc seine 1,350.3 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


8 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of;this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing, and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At January 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,634,815. 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 


Average Average 
Year and Month 8 g 
Weekly Weekly 
Aggregate] Average Aggregate| Average 
Employ- |" Weekly |Wagesand| Waesand| Employ: \" Weekly |Wagesand| Vogesand 
Payrolls | Salaries Bate Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 
1958—Average......'......5.... 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
‘ 1954—A.verage.ciis....2. +. saan. 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
. 1955—Average.............2..5 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—Average...............-. 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66. 47 
} 1957—Average..............--. 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116,3 185.4 158.5 69.68 
; POGS— Senin Ned a5 is ccpsns. «apace; sgaare « 117.5 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 155.7 68. 47 
Feb. 1 113.7 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 71.61 
113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 178.5 163.9 72.08 
112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20, 108.3 180.4 165.6 72.80 
114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 
118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 73.42 
121.3 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 187.4 166.2 73.06 


122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 186.0 165.2 72.62 
121.8 201.1 164.5 70.67 111.5 184.9 164.7 72,40 
121.9 201.8 164.9 70.85 112.4 187.2 165.4 72.73 
120.1 199.5 165.6 (lato 110.1 185.0 166.8 73.36 
119.2 199.4 166.7 71.60 109.6 186.0 168.5 74.11 


OG Amn fetter sroscle draisyotasa «6: 115.8 186.8 160.7 69.03 106.9 174.0 161.6 71.06 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 


AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Sourncr: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Area Pay period preceding Pay period preceding 
Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 
1959 1958 1958 1959 1958 1958 
(a) Provinces 
Newfoundland), .fysoceetusjectecn: male teeter 112.6 121.1 116.1 60.82 62.24 60.65 
Prince Hdward Island... «22 secs oeens-e eee a 115.6 134.4 106.6 51.16 48.78 50.55 
Nova SCotia vaccrycte sana theo eee ts ceiaterniora oe hele 94.9 96.5 96.3 55.07 , 59.15 55.48 
New Brunswick ices saies acencicieyt tra seis Sorter teeicie si 100.6 101.3 97.9 58.76 58.47 56.84 
Quebet: J. (so. gates ade chc bean ener cb omens 114.4 119.7 117.0 66.15 68.96 63.92 
QONfa710 5 uiateceateesia, eon neta ce Ae een acres e 118.1 120.0 120.3 71.59 74,31 68.79 
Manitoba... ...cqaecodees tact oer eke tats otis ce 108.0 109.3 107.7 66.36 67.92 62.08 
Saskatchewan cores. aeisb/m Steves ce cE eaichel> rete Breksies 123.3 130.1 121.0 68.27 68.24 65.37 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)............ 148.2 151.1 146.6 72.16 74.21 69.24 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................- 110.7 115.3 111.6 74.84 78.26 70.55 
Canada ic.gemere nace eee ato dea 115.8 119.2 117.5 69.03 71.60 66.35 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
Ss Jolui’ss.cx..dets arauce bra eiete oetacteteee cook. CRP ater 126.0 135.9 124.1 49.91 49.77 47.85 
Syidiey’.... b:ae:dlecsc, s:kere OGM ree ane MIR «5 dae fate ieee 90.6 92.5 93.3 61.23 74.51 69.62 
Ballifax.... <td coco omnes <meta eee ss ch oa ae 120.0 116.3 117.4 56.49 57.69 54.36 
Saint Joby... os shvc cunsee te Mae eee cave hie se Oa ees 103.0 95.0 105.2 53.74 54.55 50.48 
Quebec: «6c gasylac oa decree ee eeprbetne oc RE ane 104.5 110.4 105.1 57.35 59.57 54.68 
Sherbrooke. 2: sete «. ae.com see cae + a nee 97.9 100.9 100.5 54. 66 58.34 51.00 
Three Rivers........ 104.1 116.8 109.9 58.70 67.11 60.12 
Drummondville. 78.0 77.6 74.1 57.46 60.06 55.78 
Montreal......... 119.5 123.3 121.1 66. 82 69.99 64.59 
Ottawa—Hull..... 124.2 125.9 119.9 63.28 65.56 59.58 
Peterborought. sacs chess ee rebibe ce donsie prego eters 98.9 99.2 102.8 75.95 79.87 75.37 
OSHAWA. :\ ann coke cee ne de Oolomelemeealn es» joensen sane 180.8 178.0 176.3 85.10 80.65 73.61 
Niagara Palla. 35202... ere ea cs ae 95.4 99.5 112.9 75.22 77.79 75.37 
St. Catharinésian. 5.042 os ont: ono ata teens 104.1 106.5 116.6 74.64 79.81 76.50 
131.8 133.6 132.0 72.25 74.85 69.33 
106.4 107.1 109.4 75.75 76.26 72.01 
87.9 90.3 85.6 64.92 68.04 61.46 
108.7 110.8 109.9 60.77 64.94 58.39 
116.2 118.7 113.6 63.24 67.71 59.91 
72.1 47.1 144.8 69.26 79.46 84. 62 
118.9 123.0 116.7 65.15 68.23 61.89 
123.4 124.9 134.0 90.00 91.80 85.25 
79.4 81.3 86.1 73.72 79.84 67.82 
139.0 147.5 130.9 86.52 89.54 85.54 
i. W 112.0 117.1 116.5 70.90 73.46 68.66 
Winnipeg 2h ciieincae stelaie Wola nso eta eee ee ee 109.8 110.4 107.8 63.08 64.64 59.46 
Regina 122.0 128.7 120.7 64.21 63.99 61.80 
Saskatoon 129.7 187.4 125.1 63.52 64.29 60.31 
Edmonton. aoa soranenies iss10 3 6 One 175.2 180.8 176.5 66.27 69.13 62.91 
Calgary 162.3 163.5 157.0 67.03 68. 80 66.01 
Vancouver... 114.0 116.7 115.2 74.71 77.25 69.47 
ViGtOLLA «sh leer iertals oes clare do eee 118.1 116.0 120.9 67.61 70.57 64.15 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers | Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry Pay period preceding Pay period preceding 

Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan, 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 

1959 1958 1958 1959 1958 1958 
DERELERA ee eet ern icsair teehee 2ia:aieis Aeraiea.n aloe. valores v's 115.4 115.7 126.1 84.38 89.65 83.22 
AES (Ge RAO Oe io oe SOI SURO ACEI EIAICIe SEP EIESE Ieae 123.5 124.0 137.1 87.73 90.98 85.52 
(C5800 is zo ago c ODE ORO OEE ORE: oer 72.9 74.3 75.0 71.35 73.60 68.82 
@ther metal: . 4.00.05...) Sig stavetate © sietaeie. ets: dara le ni 170.7 170.3 195.0 94.26 98.04 91.51 
NENT oe boos anCMEUDE SD ORCBD DEE CECE Ge cece ian 102.5 100.6 111.2 82.80 90.72 82.70 
MEDAL IR REMY Nate oe cisiaie ote ss ve aid rece fe s aiovelt aise s 55.4 55.4 61.8 58,58 76.04 64.86 
Oil and natural gas 287.8 278.3 291.5 101.14 102.21 96.52 
Nicer LS Ih Meat cig css siete o's oie viele stats ca arale eaicidnate.e\ 117.0 123.2 121.3 72.46 81.00 72,86 
Manufacturing...... Sons oGOOOORL spa dedOO Beer Googe 106.9 109.6 109.0 71.06 W411 68.47 
Food and beverages. . x 104.9 115.2 102.5 65.39 66.55 62.41 
Meat products...... 130.1 137.2 123.6 72.97 75.57 69.41 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 74.2 109.2 73.8 59.69 54.12 55.44 
Gram and mill products. .......60.0..5..555 Si; 104.5 105.8 101.5 68.75 75.19 67.18 
Bread and other bakery products................ 109.7 110.7 108.7 63.80 64.75 60.79 
WBISCHIGS ANG CrACKELS!e). 2.60.8 css cce sc edseees 82.6 92.1 83.6 47.50 55.35 48.38 
Distilled and malt liquors......:.......0c.s50005 102.9 115.3 106.1 85.04 86.62 79.35 
Tobacco and tobacco products AO ot cL Ae Gans rae 108.9 91.4 85.4 61.76 69.91 66.83 
MUHDIDETEDTOGUCURE shes ante cme s ycae elten sacs cess 98.6 99.7 104.4 73.59 74.90 63.97 
MYER LOM PLOCUCUS.4. 06 vecta se = tials ecanaahoceeses 84.9 86.6 84.1 44,95 50.90 44.39 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 90.5 91.4 88.7 41.69 47.72 40.93 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 78.3 79.5 79.3 56.51 59.97 53.97 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 75.6 76.7 80.8 51.77 55.55 49.19 
Wu HeEneSOOUS Nek ce cdo pests bea tans ac etaees 57.8 58.9 60.5 51.14 56.99 50.61 
Synthetic textiles and silk...........00s..-s00008 81.1 81.2 81.8 66.53 67.02 63.75 
Clothing i(textile’and fur) .scb.s iis edea cs cece 87.3 90.9 87.4 41.62 46.51 40.12 
INEM SFCLOGHIN Goo soni Sos sisisieisls nedsedclas a dene aes 7.8 91.4 92.2 40.21 45.24 39.04 
NOMEN S CLONING ceccs cies .s cies gece eed bcines ons 91.0 95.0 89.1 41.41 46.72 40.88 
: aii ROOUS Spent et sinceewtcas ge wesaaceeds ae 76.0 79.3 75.3 42.49 47.00 40.28 
Wood products 97.7 103.3 94.1 58.40 64.33 56.36 
Saw and planing mills 97.8 104.9 91.0 60.03 65.90 58.54 
UN SLED Th iar Spin moe OnE OS OUR Cee Ee ee 107.5 110.9 108.3 56.94 63.34 53.98 
Other wood products. 5...i2 2 5262s css esse ceee 79.1 81.7 81.8 52.80 57.47 50.98 
ABET OOUCES ais ccc fire xteyeie ce “isis Susi + 4:5) oye" 8:scrinjaie msi 120.4 121.3 114.1 82.11 87.05 80.15 
EAiprand paper Mills: sn cestsssesetccce sce ces eens 120.6 120.9 111.8 88.67 93.72 87.57 
Other paper Products. a... .=ass re ceseeise ss as sces 119.9 122.2 120.0 65.97 70.88 62.95 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... i. 118.5 120.4 119.4 77.53 79.57 74.85 
Tron and steel products.........-.+0s005 ; 102.5 103.7 105.3 79.12 82.49 75.63 
Agriculture implements................ : 65.8 63.2 61.9 82.11 82.06 76.67 
Fabricated and structural steel............. FP 151.7 158.6 162.2 79,21 84.51 76.97 
MAteromare and OOS. sccm ciccs sc ciee a senieserdee ss 95.2 94.9 93.6 71.50 76.08 69.10 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 94.5 100.8 93.1 67.24 72.67 65.95 
PROMECHSTINGS- or ae ose e cote iisies Foes ayccas acly oases 95.2 97.2 98.6 74.12 80.38 69.88 
MErOMaNCUY 1G io. c ae lass sieee[o ed oe ces c eds ceds 103.6 104.3 114.1 74,23 80.05 72.24 
Primary tron And Gheelin. ...c.ac2 seis des este cwee 110.3 110.3 111.2 94.33 92.06 90.56 
Sheet metal products. .....5.6-ccsecncesceccsenes 99.6 103.1 99.9 74.32 78.36 72.08 
Wirerand wire products... .icss.ccsece sees caecces 113.4 113.3 108.3 79.73 83.17 72.82 
Transportation equipment.............-...-2e-e-0 119.4 119.9 134.1 81.10 83.93 75.14 
PAIPOr ALL ANC DATOS. s oes cosines ves se sieie slates sos 356.0 357.5 387.4 86.28 88.28 83.47 
Mighoriyehiclessg: hed. chemi ve ases os Beis ste ee nee 109.0 108.4 113.7 87.76 91.33 73.78 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............-. 106.8 105.9 105.3 76.81 81.84 TDi 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 64.5 65.4 84.5 74,82 74.95 71.89 
Shipbuilding and repairing.....................55 arg 120.1 144.2 73.17 78.09 67.75 
Non-ferrous metal products..............0-2e20e005 114.2 107.7 130.2 82.08 85.08 82.49 
PAT GATENDE PLOGUCUS LS oisi5 oie d Daca vi sieleis sislaye cies o se/ee 130.1 136.2 127.9 77.61 81.87 75.52 
Brass and copper products.........-..eeeeeees ees 107.1 107.8 103.2 77.30 79.98 73.35 
MOTeMING ANC TEMNING. |... 5s sew eee cess celesiee 120.6 103.9 161.1 91.95 96.01 91.56 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................+55 131.8 134.4 141.8 76.45 79.63 74.00 
Non-metallic mineral products..............0-0055 131.8 139.1 123.1 73.84 78.41 70.35 
Cla PrOdUCHS..csecme sos cere cage heelees seb aicad sass 98.5 106.8 95.0 69.98 72.68 66.41 
Glass and glass products................eceee00: 142.5 141.3 129.6 73.50 77.84 69.35 
Products of petroleum and coal...........-.....+5+ 1387.4 138.7 138.4 107.39 105.46 103.21 
Chemical products, 9.95.0 .\as cakes esis e slagie ces 5 127.3 129.0 133.4 84.91 84.83 81.32 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparation il) 211658 117.8 118.5 74,52 74.99 71.31 
Acids, alkalis and salts................6-- 140.8 143.3 151.7 98.53 96.29 93.50 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 120.0 124.3 112.5 62.45 66.35 61.15 
COBNtEUCHON Yin cacoe tes oes fae secs ete ciea cee bees 107.6 Ae tr ; - “ bs bd Bs 

Building and general engineering...............---- 107.9 Ss . : 4 2 
iiiaing Neaccitelsd ae PERT rati hanlera viatste 113.0 137.0 118.5 66,70 80.06 67.23 
BBTENEET OCGA FW ODI a a1 claret 5-572 ovulate s\eUb Gls olSGa)o a's 86.5 105.2 106.0 75.87 88.11 73.20 
Highways, bridges and streets.............-000005 107.1 127.4 103.5 61.65 63.70 58.50 
RE Es god dRUOOeoc OBE: Caan CanE nee Oe eee eee eae 131.7 133.3 127.5 48.68 49.20 46.65 
Tovols'and restaurants... solo e ss ks cece ceases eee’ 121.1 122.4 118.7 39.52 39.68 38.42 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.............--.. 112.4 114.1 112.1 41.50 43.99 40.38 
MEE EESOL VICE ocrarasa5 relay vctalaial tate Sista okte etatale Glenla, wiala ef 186.1 188.9 174.9 71.33 70.99 69.09 
Industrial composite. ................. 0.0 e eee eee 115.8 119.2 117.5 69.03 71.60 66.35 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked in cents) 


Jan. 1) Dee. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, 


1959 1958 1958 1959 1958 1958 
Newioundiland). (eeict- cee wenn tetra: blemtcerrine 37.2 37.9 41.4 166.5 156.9 169.8 
INN gM Seo at ey ee ae ae aris. shm Almeria SmOagabad ccce 38.4 41.1 37.6 152.1 |, 146.1 150.7 
ew Bruns wickincc.t. <teistesiclesterenshersteterciatote eetebeyeete ot 40.2 41.8 38.6 154.1 149.2 150.8 
QE EC aa. aia'e: store tiwinresecshecel enya sini ore erations! s Cree Tonite 37.8 41.8 38.1 152.6 149.9 149.1 
ON EATIO S55 leis tepeseerctotcsepalon arernrnretees veniam totetateta esse tree tc tas 37.1 40.7 36.8 179.5 175.3 174.6 
Manitoba deicakcncoie Marnttelrn te oleneterar tare eetets Git 37.4 40.1 36.5 163.1 160.7 154.4 
Saskatchewan... «.qactearee es seeatinstcis a ey Anceniae 37.5 39.8 87.5 185.8 179.7 177.0 
Albertai(t)),.«.stesh walsh meses te» =e ecto som ne 38.5 40.8 37.5 180.9 177.6 175.5 
British ‘Columbia (2)... ..dvasess cele sim sie'e.- 8 ose elas 35.4 38.1 34.3 206.6 205.6 199.5 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


| Hours Average Average |_—————_——_________—_——__ 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Per Week | Earnings Harnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949................0.- 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950..................- 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951................... 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952..................- 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1958................... 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954..................- 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955..................- 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956..................- 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Monthly Average 1957.................2. 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 121.9 127.2 
Week Preceding: 
January Ty LOG Gs raee sso c sapere 40.3* 165.8 66.82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 
Hebrusry tl, 1958: henson cee ee 39.9 164.3 65.56 157.2 123.7 127.1 
March A, O58 ere. tas eee 40.0 165.3 66.12 158.5 124.3 127.5 
April df AOBS oa tins sen eee 40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 125.2 128.3 
May T1958 fo faa voice 40.4 166.4 67.23 161.2 125.1 128.9 
June VS L058: oso gine Soe 40.7 167.2 68.05 163.2 125.1 130.5 
July 11958. se nqae nee 40.5 166.6 67.47 161.8 124.7 129.8 
August 1958. cc smyecaece tae 40.3 165.9 66. 86 160.3 125.2 128.0 
September 1, 1958.................. 40.6 164.0 66.58 159.6 125.6 Pale t 
October's ole 1958 nse ie See 40.7 164.4 66.91 160.4 126.0) 7 127.3 
November) 1058.0 005... 5.5tneee 40.8 165.5 67.52 161.9 126.3 128.2 
December J, 1958:50.0...125 mene 40.9 167.3 68.43 164.1 126.2 130.0 
January T1959 Goer accd eee 40.8* 170.9 69. 73* 167.2 126.1 132.6 


Nots: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1959 are 37.4 and $63.92. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


| 
Average Hours Average Hourly | Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry a | fn ees 
Pay period Pay period Pay period 
preceding: preceding: preceding: 

Jan. 1]|Dec.1\Jan. 1| Jan. 1|Dec.1|Jan. 1)Jan. 1;Dec.1|Jan. 1 
1959 | 1958 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1958 

fo no. no. | no. | ects cts. | cts. $ $ 
Mining....... Big aacc AOU bUSOe MBAS, ACC TCe geet eee 38.7 | 42.6 | 40.2 | 199.2) 197.9) 193.9] 77.09) 84.31) 77.95 
UIs CEU Oe ercteraore SSS ai je joras «nile wreck fajaye este coe «sae 40.4 | 42.5 | 40.8 | 205.1] 205.2) 200.8] 82.86] 87.21) 81.98 
OSL Sconsn SAVORS Ades COCO Or eee eee ane 40.7 | 42.9 | 40.7 | 159.9] 160.5] 156.7] 65.08] 68.85) 63.78 
(UG) RG eS SAS a [es a ee ee eee ee 40.2 | 42.3 | 40.8 | 225.0) 225.5) 217.6} 90.45]: 95.39) 88.78 
PGSM MEE Tahar eames ala es Wniceid sea claaaeivsraes aera 35.2 | 42.3 | 39.4 | 194.2! 190.5] 184.4) 68.36) 80.58) 72.65 
Co PRI E Paha oem are on cyoyayes BS as EW behave were 4 a eles 31.3 | 42.5 | 37.9 | 174.6) 176.7| 166.7) 54.65) 75.10) 63.18 
WANG MATULAL PAS. oe econ coicis sons sewdesieess a tbawce 41.6 | 41.9 | 42.2 | 218.7) 215.5) 212.9) 90.98) 90.29) 89.84 
Non-metal MRD tetate's. 6. ctese <ul fh al vjeks "x s\s wieTexaie lates paid viele, mis 37.5 | 48.9 | 39.1 | 178.4] 178.2) 175.1] 66.90) 78.23) 68.46 
OU sarenTa pea pts TLS Ge eee tetas eve es Atay Tar oye ats v/steye la Ceceiaye qlares jo a3 wo jnacs 37.4 | 40.9 | 37.2 | 170.9] 167.3] 165.8] 68.92] 68.43] 61.68 
OORT OMELET ice aisicpele sjalnie 0's sisieanaiciaeuiee ve seems 38.2 | 41.3 | 37.6 | 154.1) 148.0} 146.5) 58.87) 61.12) 55.08 
Meat products........... Hadganede Gud opened a ocdede 37.8 | 40.9 | 37.5 |. 179.3] 175.6] 170.0] 67.78) 71.82] 63.75 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 34.9 | 40.6 | 31.4 | 138.8] 113.7] 133.5] 48.44) 46.16] 41.92 
MSTHIGP TIT PLOGUCESE eee) sleree sclectioce.y cscuiclscecsees 38.3 | 48.6 | 39.2 | 163.3] 165.0) 157.8] 62.54] 71.94) 61.86 
Bread and other bakery products,.................. 41.6 | 42.3 | 41.4 | 139.5] 187.4) 130.7) 58.03) 58.12) 54.11 
Mistilled and Malt HQuUOrs... se ecieis sence vids e ses sees 38.4 | 40.9 | 37.7 | 201.6) 196.5) 191.4] 77.41] 80.37] 72.16 
Tobacco and tobacco products............0...eeeeeee 36.0 | 39.4 |,38.7 | 155.2) 163.0) 160.6] 55.87) 64.22) 62.15 
Rubber products........... ewe Bante ayae ena sinless 87.8 | 39.3 | 33.8 | 175.9] 175.8] 164.6] 66.49) 69.09] 55.63 
Leather products.............05. .-| 34.6 | 40.8 | 84.7 | 115.5) 114.8] 113.1] 39.96] 46.84] 39.25 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............2.-2+5 33.9 | 40.1 | 33.7 | 109.5) 109.2) 107.1] 37.12] 43.79] 36.09 
Textile products (except clothing)...................+- 38.9 | 42.6 | 38.1 | 127.0) 127.0) 124.2) 49.40] 54.10) 47.32 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...............+- 36.8 | 40.4 | 36.2 | 125.6] 126.1) 122.4] 46.22] 50.94) 44.31 
\ HORN FO |S ig -cug San on anACObopeSren ee eapadme sc 40.8 | 43.7 | 38.1 | 118.7) 119.2) 116.1) 48.43) 52,09] 44.23 
Synthetic’ textiles'and silk. ...05...5.00.¢0000000000% 43.1 | 44.6 | 42.9 | 137.3] 185.6} 133.2) 59.18) 60.48) 57.14 
@lothing (textile‘and fur) so... 0... cccc cece es cstceucees 32.9 | 38.4 | 32.1 | 109.5] 108.0) 107.3) 36.03) 41.47] 34.44 
Men's clothing....... pralgtaleveiclclooe eietalelasca/svaisteralelg sayin’ 31.9 | 37.3 | 31.4 | 110.7] 109.7) 108.5) 35.31) 40.92] 34.07 
Wig GIS: GLOLHING coho sarclei siete iole 0.4 Side Gres. vieas (68's 30.1 | 36.4 | 29.8 | 115.3] 111.6) 115.4) 34.71) 40.62) 34.39 
RECENT OOS prelctats larclete's peter afase's ¢ Wlelelaiaia she's oie "sels 's\einas 36.4 | 41.6 | 35.2 | 103.4] 102.9] 100.4] 37.64) 42.81] 35.34 
PMU OEM IIEOCUC ESN aieiate rete afctete wiulereciv of alalsiele a\d-a'le-eie o'eja are 86.5 | 41.8 | 35.9 | 148.0} 147.3] 145.1) 54.02) 61.57) 52.09 
Daw aud planing Mille. sso). lo. css. ePrws s esis so asieieee 35.6 | 40.8 | 35.0 | 158.5] 157.0) 157.0] 56.48] 64.06) 54.95 
TESTES See CEB A OOOO EOC rn DOSE GTO EERE CE ener 37.7 | 43.7 | 37.3 | 1385.9) 184.9) 131.6} 51.23) 58.95} 49.09 
Other wood products 37.9 | 42.7 | 37.1 | 123.7) 125.1) 122.4) 46.88) 53.42] 45.41 
ae EOUMISEOCLUCLS cia etrcteteretelare icieifisic ale tale < ata) ose \w nieve sla ejalore 38.1 | 41.6 | 38.7 | 197.3) 196.2] 189.2] 75.17] 81.62) 73.22 
Pulp and paper mills....... 38.5 | 41.7 | 39.4 | 212.4) 211.4) 204.4) 81.77) 88.15} 80.53 
Other paper products 36.9 | 41.4 | 36.9 | 153.4] 154.1) 147.1) 56.60) 63.80] 54.28 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 37.5 | 39.8 | 38.2 | 201.0} 199.7) 192.3) 75.38) 79.48] 73.46 
PATONIANG! BLCCL PLOGUCUB: «cic csscidecse css sive science aces 37.4 | 40.2 | 37.4 | 195.7) 193.7] 186.8] 73.19] 77.87) 69.86 
Agricultural implements: .....2sc06cc0+0 0.0 cs erer eee 39.4 | 39.4 | 38.3 | 194.2) 191.8] 185.1) 76.51) 75.57] 70.89 
Fabricated and structural steel.................0055 36.3 | 41.3 | 37.2 | 189.6] 190.0) 183.3) 68.82) 78.47] 68.19 
PEPRTELVF STE AN CL COOLS) tele sols alclsjcieistaieie «a liisielesie tiaeein cee 38.2 | 41.9 | 38.3 | 168.7] 168.6) 164.4) 64.44) 70.64] 62.97 
Heating and cooking appliances..................++5 37.0 | 41.1 | 36.7 | 163.8] 166.0) 159.3) 60.61) 68.23) 58.46 
PEMGUGHSDI PS! fare evae iste Gis eistsicit els/e02)¢ <ratels:sis' alsin avo:e's 36.6 | 41.0 | 35.8 | 187.6] 187.3] 179.4] 68.66] 76.79] 64.23 
Machinery manufacturing. 36.0 | 41.0 | 37.7 | 181.2] 181.6) 174.1] 65.23) 74.46] 65.64 
Primary iron and steel... ............22005: 38.9 | 38.2 | 39.3 | 232.1] 229.3) 219.6] 90.29) 87.59] 86.30 
ueeb Metal Products... cece cence cece eeees ee 36.0 | 39.1 | 36.6 | 187.2) 187.3) 178.6] 67.39] 73.23] 65.37 
*Transportation equipment.................0+0005 --| 38.0 | 40.4 | 36.7 | 195.1) 198.2) 186.4] 74.14) 78.05} 68.41 
PRUGEAND ARC DET US iis cstacaiee csi dieleisie siclele cis eieis'e wivieres 39.2 | 40.6 | 40.0 } 197.1) 196.9] 189.3] 77.26) 79.94) 75.72 
BP QCOUVENICICS sors settee eiloisisie secre aisle sis cicseisies sees 37.0 | 40.8 | 30.8 | 212.4) 205.9] 200.1) 78.59) 84.01) 61.63 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............0000 36.3 | 40.6 | 35.2 | 192.9] 189.6] 188.1] 70.02) 76.98] 66.21 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment..............+- 39.0 | 39.1 | 39.4 | 186.3) 186.0) 178.4] 72.66] 72.73) 70.29 
Shipbuilding and repairing..................0-000+005 37.8 | 40.9 | 35.6 | 186.4] 187.0] 183.3] 70.46] 76.48] 65.25 
*Non-terrous metal products,...i....-c20sscsseceespees 37.8 | 40.9 | 39.7 | 195.6] 190.3] 194.8] 78.94] 77.83) 77.34 
PATENT POM UCB) «.c1e\s s)<s01e 0 siete ie a/ese creel veinrsie + sieime 37.7 | 42.1 | 38.9 | 171.0] 167.7) 162.4) 64.47) 70.60] 63.17 
Brass and Copper products......-..-cecsessceseesee 39.3 | 41.2 | 38.8 | 182.4) 182.2) 173.1] 71.68] 75.07] 67.16 
Posektinciandirevining fo. dee cicecslecicitincicis cc ceesuieee 37.7 | 40.3 | 40.4 | 221.2] 218.6) 214.6] 83.39) 88.10] 86.70 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies................-- ...-| 37.3 | 40.9 | 38.1 | 174.4) 172.9) 168.7} 65.05] 70.72] 64.27 
Heavy electrical machinery andequipment.........-. 37.3 | 39.2 | 38.9 | 195.0) 192.1) 189.8) 72.74] 75.30) 73.83 
Radios and radio parts...... elena iaietatniele aie.a'a:ah aca x/a/ecie 36.7 | 40.9 | 36.7 | 158.7) 155.7] 151.2] 58.24) 63.68] 55.49 
SESE GOLIOR LG oscil e:cia:s:<'c-s/si-sin.s sates ialctejaicisin(s:sipiacs’s'a,niale 39.7 | 41.8 | 37.0 | 171.6) 170.4) 163.1) 68.13] 71.23) 60.35 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances..... 35.9 | 41.8 | 37.3 | 174.6] 173.9] 173.0] 62.68] 72.69] 64.53 
Miscellaneous electrical products...... ASE DRRC EO NULE 38.7 | 41.2 | 38.7 | 163.0) 163.4) 154.4) 63.08] 67.32] 59.75 
PIES ANG OA DLO Nec cscuis ns ccie.e cee neiselaieietinas ese 35.4 | 42.6 | 37.9 | 191.8} 191.0] 179.9] 67.90) 81.37] 68.18 
*Non-metallic mineral products...............+- 39.3 | 43.6 | 39.1 | 174.1) 170.7] 165.3) 68.42) 74.48] 64.63 
Clay products........... OM sees eele.atei st ardor = ...-| 39.8 | 42.9 | 39.0 | 161.3) 158.4] 154.9] 64.20) 67.95] 60.41 
ASS ANC PASS PLOGUCES. oc ciaceicis « ciciciciewisia’s sis6-s aie a's 40.0 | 48.6 | 40.3 | 174.1) 172.3] 161.2] 69.64] 75.12) 64.96 
Products of petroleum and coal..............0-0-0+005 41.2 | 41.4 | 40.1 | 285.1) 229.9] 234.6] 96.86] 95.18] 94.07 
Chemical products... acs sec cis occesise vices acca 40.1 | 41.0 | 40.0 | 187.4] 184.7] 179.9] 75.15) 75.73] 71.96 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 39.3 | 40.5 | 40.3 | 140.5] 140.8] 137.6] 55.22] 57.02] 55.45 
Acids, alkalis and salts................. 41.8 | 41.1 | 41.1 | 217.1) 212.9] 212.8) 90.75) 87.50] 87.46 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 37.6 | 42.3 | 38.4 | 140.9] 138.3] 136.2] 52.98] 58.50] 52.30 
*Darable goods: .........0s05.0- eicteste-uislace, sit emre'a 37.6 | 40.9 | 37.4 | 184.0] 181.0) 178.2) 69.18) 74.03] 66.65 
Non-durable goods..............- Be serch stele ete ..-| 37.2 | 40.8 | 36.9 | 158.0] 154.3] 152.6] 58.78] 62.95) 56.31 
WOMSECUCHION. 6010s o0is's oicccieisic see o sins Sc Ok bo LATER O RCE g 33.0 | 40.5 | 33.6 | 179.3) 178.6) 177.3] 59.17| 72.33] 59.57 
Building and general engineering............---.++++++ 30.7 | 40.5 | 32.1 | 197.5) 194.6] 194.8) 60.63) 78.81] 62.53 
Highways, bridges and streets..............--20+-200% 37.2 | 40.3 | 36.7 | 151.3) 148.5] 144.7] 56.28) 59.85] 53.10 
Electric and motor transportation.............0.0000+098 42.4 | 44.5 | 42.4 | 172.9) 170.3] 163.6] 73.31) 75.78] 69.37 
BCL IOS eee enlace a,c Saivisictecienreieis sis Beier rarciarateie%e Atal ouay eral ecu 38.5 | 39.3 | 38.6 99.0} 98.5} 96.4] 38.12) 38.71] 37.21 
Hotels and Testaurants: oc...cesccicce cecececsceesssoes 39.2 | 39.2 | 39.3 97.3] 96.8) 95.6] 38.14) 37.95] 37.57 
37.1 | 39.9 | 37.4 97.6] 97.3] 92.7) 36.21) 38.82] 34.67 


Laundries and dry cleaning plants...........---+++0+0+ 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Sourcn: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment(?) 

Period Te 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

March Ls 1058, oh fou aera 'escpetn aca hier 18, 604 18,799 27,403 331,618 72,065 403,683 
March TOURS ce ceaeaen 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562,651 
March LI LGbb Si pened ame mates: 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628, 586 
March 0 19505 ,o <p atner-rtae ravens 20,559 14,299 34,858 418,909 107,927 526, 836 
March RPL YAR Msd sos ptohi ino 14,218 12,694 26,912 474,661 113, 489 588, 150 

March TS LRb8se) Fhe. 7,389 8, 459 15, 848 686,041 171,170 857,211R 
April 1: 1058 ES teemer cere ser 9,730 10, 892 20, 622 681, 810 171,022 852, 832 
May 1, 10685. eee eaten des 17,323 18,174 30,497 581,032 165,375 746, 407 
June E, 1Q58) ct uateteteenint: 15,172 14, 677 29,849 443, 407 156,591 599,998 
July LP 19685 oe seeeert nes 11,011 13,040 24,051 348,074 155, 231 603, 305 
August 1 1G5B er henemereniares 11,505 11,858 23, 363 252, 853 119, 157 372,010 
September 1, 19587.) wcvu.wniteenes 10,012 13,446 23,458 237,319 106, 423 343,742 
October LOGS. A ie eee eee yre 9,385 11,430 20,815 228, 426 107, 123 835, 549 
November. J, 1958) ...6.5 se. eceseews 7,319 9,552 16,871 255, 451 115,711 371, 162 
December’ 1, 1058-4570 peesenesess 11,579 9,752 21,331 829,050 126,341 455, 391 
January WI OBO a. ive. sete et tis 8, 648 8,549 17,192 562,257 158, 163 720, 420 

February 1, ipo) Betrtene rs iiohee 9,425 9,295 18,720 615, 788 175,574 791,362R 
March LS 1950 (2): emanate c 9,007 10, 816 19, 823 623, 338 174,787 798,125 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. R—Revised. 


(?) From December 1, 1958 registration figures during the seasonal benefit period do not include claimants for fishing 
Horie As figures for December 1, 1957 to July 1, 1958 did include claimants for fishing benefits, they have been ad- 
justed. 
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TABLE D-2.-UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
JANUARY 30, 1959(1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total ip, ahee aS 
31, 1958 31, 1968 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 250 86 336 + 72 + 74 
MOORORUNG se fates ete iialao\s's sc cloleiei ac dese vi cieesccvessase 1,828 8 1,836 + 73 + 1,387 
be) Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 357 30 387 + 20 — 382 
RIND UMM Os ais elcicte dike ch lelsietier’s einen dee 186 7 193 - 29 — 217 
SPER RIC ail elsleisidau’s cc dee slecisis éoesaass 96 11 107 + 6 — 141 
Re Nistal MLSNI See IC ERs vec tebs clase lela variates 26 2 28 + 25 - 42 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 11 1 12 + 8 + 2 
AOSOOUT EME ccictnls Paiste siels Nisic'vistek Tatoeioseuceaes 38 9 47 + 10 + 16 
WUAPRIPACCURIN Goo ochiiie onlc ts Sale sis oo cleat ewace cedhs 2,002 1,711 3,713 + 1,026 + 467 
MOOS ANG BEVETALES: 0. sic cc ce cles cece ccccccnce 122 95 217 - 3 + 13 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................-- 12 8 20 + 13 - 56 
RUBBDET VE TOOUCUS Ss. ca slee can clnes ch ecapescecee nes 29 18 47 + 25 + 23 
AD ECUETOUONCUSe:  treiccti a vehi. a's ob 'visielberterciey ates 25 124 149 + 8 + 29 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 64 66 130 + 19 + 28 
Wlothing (textiloand fur) ..3...:...ccccecccecees 62 817 879 ++ 393 + 201 
BVOC TOGUCUS icicles nlepd oe os cide vsplesscccseces 204 53 257 + 79 + 34 
PET TRTS TO CAUOUSS  Seiclts Los ole oie alco s cioele.wviecie aie 66 38 104 + 11 — 61 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 91 70 161 + 32 + 15 
TOR ANG, Steel Products! ose. 0 co0 oe civicieweieivieiasie's 381 97 478 + 108 + 46 
‘Transportation Equipment............seeeeseeees 400 48 448 + 70 + 88 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...............e0e00+ 146 33 179 + 116 + 71 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 139 66 205 + 75 - 8 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..............0006: 68 24 92 “+ 23 + 23 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................+- 23 18 41 + 1 + 17 
hemical Products.cp sees cv oss cbacescccrsceces 102 62 164 = 21 - 22 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 68 74 142 + 35 + 24 
CTBT CHONE ele scores ciclols aisle d wiereisinalsje'seajesesiecjes 679 65 744 + 115 + 381 
Greneral Contractors. i...locestvdesssccecwcvevonees 452 32 484 + 68 _ 80 
Special Trade Contractors..........sc0.scseeeees 227 33 260 + 47 + i111 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 639 192 831 + 391 + 437 
MAIS POLGAUIOD cose ccniistenis ett cccls etiacelee cos ees 546 90 636 + 329 + 429 
PRN TUITE MIT tars inte ois tc eiste tin ov clo oicialereie eo. 8:8 asi 39 16 55 + 35 oe 12 
SeeETEFUNICHTIONM: Miter erates cieile s\clcie Sais. oie.ce > 54 86 140 + 27 - 4 
Public Utility Operation.......................006- 59 24 83 + 29 - 26 
ME etrata otal atale iafels{o's wi s¥e\ stele stele ciaic's's ve'ecoioesieiaine 1,395 1,491 2,886 + 652 + 667 
Wholesale AADC. BP JACQ ETD SUED OOOO OO DOOOOLIO OEE 386 873 + 1389 + 194 
BDI OEE ei ieislettors.ciels erie lelaisie sieislels\s. eisisisve o1sis)s vie tie wis 908 1,105 2,913 + 513 + 473 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 471 608 1,079 + 150 + 1%6 
POE NICO ET He ei aeeis rea wale nlothicleifeisldelosiais's owsaieneceesies 1,987 5,388 75375 — 1,151 + 995 
Community or Public Service.................05 207 1,120 1,327 + 165 + 154 
OV ERNIMIGNE SOL VICE ss coc ccler ccistivlel'se os osiieeess 1,165 478 1,643 — 1,267 + 285 
RENGORGAELONG SEL VICE seit celet ine «(eels aikla visieie esis. 0:s)ej08-0 28 52 80 + 30 + 25 
ET IBINOBE SOL VECO: cose Teleiee ele clei s\sin sialelafelea:sjaiesie acess 341 353 694 + 185 + 153 
ET EPEIE GRY TOO oles ca eisitinte Caictelielsis/sic.o.\e(e.0 0 viajes 246 3,385 3,631 — 214 + 378 
WRENN COP UAT ister. s esis ee isis elciefareis oie'ecie.e 9,667 9,603 19,270 + 2,057 + 3,826 


()Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 29, 1959(1) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group a eee eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
|] 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,128 871 1,999 9,334 2,142 11,476 
Glerical: Workers.....<ccsc satin pees 720 2,796 3,516 20, 260 52,359 72,619 
Sales: Workers. .s%..cac02 nosis eeloae eit 1,051 658 1,709 9,008 22,020 31,028 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 297 3,600 3,897 44,487 32,446 76,883 
SF ot.) ee ee eee) Bem mea $57) (orayeaeo dl soraocboGoos\lhaage syed ns 7,023 53 7,076 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 232 16 248 7,016 1,025 8,041 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 4,107 1,103 5,210 296,770 30,047 326,817 
Food and kindred products (inel. 
tobacco): aiestsas tiettee sorrento 36 7 43 2,670 923 3,593 
Textiles, clothing, etc...............-- 68 838 906 4,196 18, 668 22,864 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1,798 1 1,799 36, 267 230 36,497 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 34 10 44 1,689 743 2,382 
Leather and leather products........ 17 92 109 1,810 1,397 3,207 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 9 1 10 1,019 66 1,085 
Metalworking’; . ene ease woeaints 340 10 350 28,025 1,299 29,324 
Mlectrical; O85. 2)0tec cee enen 85 7 92 4,901 1,594 6,495 
Transportation @Qnipments, 225. voles libs conve «tall pea ed anwinll saaelirealeeae 1,319 39 1,358 
Mining. <¢c.nlesee do cere eee c hues LLM ee cies RO Oe 65 4; 800i \hsdetronrestra ad 4,800 
Constructions = ...ses. ecketeeeeecee 417) || PRRs tei 417 95,810 17 95,827 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 344 13 357 61,712 203 51,915 
Communications and public utility... 22) WWeasraarsted «cere 22 1,742 7 1,749 
Trade and service.......+.---+++: : 80 89 169 7,469 2,914 10,383 
Other skilled and semiskilled : 726 29 755 36,640 1,485 38,125 
Foremen, ....4.<.si..c10 0% os 5 38 5 43 6,638 451 7,089 
Apprentices... 28 1 29 10,113 11 10,124 
Unskilled Workers.... 1,890 251 2,141 221,940 35, 482 257, 422 
Food and tobacco... 23 387 6 9,816 11,586 21,402 
Lumber and lumber product: 186 190 25,508 593 26,101 
Metalworking 149 23 172 12,135 913 13,048 
Construction.... 819 all erdadas.cace 819 118,471 3 118,474 
Other unskilled workers.... 713 187 900 56,010 22,387 78,397 
GRAND TOTAL.......... 9,425 9,295 18,720 615,788 175,574 791,362 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 29, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 

Office (4) Previous Previous (2) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Jan. 29, Dee. 31, an. 30, Jan. 29, Dee. 31, Jan. 30, 
1959 1958 9 1 1958 

Newfoundland........................ P17 206 155 29,210 22,899 30,746 
GETIGRMESTOONG tals o's. oof o Saicle dr sie on v= 2 11 6,256 5,263 6,372 
Grand Falls......................+4. 4 5 4 2,641 2,399 3,342 
imu OUINGS: et fe eee cl Saalcis estes 211 190 147 20,313 15,237 21,0382 
Prince Edward Island................. 95 80 68 5,918 4,966 6,017 
Charlottetown............., we ceges 48 57 48 3,791 3,212 3,623 
BHA INES! eau «e/oisicle ic <lalelascis <1 eiv1o0l 47 23 20 2,127 1,754 2,394 
ON Gyaicotlatett rn. sc eo deste cies eos ges 591 549 704 36,630 31,856 36,293 
Amherst... AS 9 6 6 1,377 1,418 1,630 
Bridgewater. Mies 19 ui 6 2,392 2,298 2,537 
LSE OR ee | 0 Sa Se See eee ee 380 362 368 6,781 5,879 6,933 
EAEERDCSS RRM ACE Nari ee a aiciiis sis sisis siale sillcis o.ciee'eie tas |'avoiss vac stisnilenececes « 1,433 1,192 1,491 
EMG VLG S Sajctes als dicis!s sts aay eis cle sis ss ass 68 60 13 4,061 3,216 4,256 
ogy hi CORA JOC GEE SDS OCs OcenE re: Bi Wheistenavaretetettess 9 836 811 921 
4,951 4,530 5,379 
1,526 1,593 1,097 
7,227 5,776 5,980 
2,150 2,188 2,500 
3,896 2,955 3,569 
38,725 33,591 43,695 
6,7 5,799 dad 
Wap bEllGONS. 2... 2 sisi cielo Heine vies ee 36 15 36 2,726 2,276 3,546 
REVCUETI UMC SEONG. fais eo <is'<cielats seas sol o's 4 7 16 2,779 2,325 3,414 
Pe CerichOWeee as i-th. = siviele Se seas go's 123 95 85 2,462 2,145 2,782 
INGO? Jo0s Ec larale ahele's Steels s'staleleeitacs 35 3 1 673 663 998 
MVPRDELCS Ul IANS, ee ro faic 2) o's whole tleiae asia iscateve 288 145 208 11,043 9,121 11,848 
PIE WGAS GIO wpb ateisialac ern scelSigislds a(sie's.e-a%s 13 2. ‘Wisesesresa sateen 3,926 3,308 4,283 
PAINS OUN wet ai’ el. feiesineie gi cates ce 179 90 83 3,227 3,253 3,810 
MUM teDHeMak bea ccehs Sater views veces 15 4 5 2,396 2,272 2,638 
PSH AROR REE Ser Paiati's Ciaife Tie ov'sieie'e 31 23 8 798 782 889 
TA Wt, ctatstetecere srs 6 1,911 1,647 2,310 
5,008 3,448 3,508 256,749 2025004 254,827 
20 9 22 2,984 2,784 2,742 
2 2 15 1,212 1,147 1,157 
: 19 20 14 1,860 1,799 1,708 
Buckingham... SBR REE PRR 7.90 stare als 8 14 5 1,591 1,314 1,343 
RE ANISADSCH) sets si oi-4 sich wialareve afecre tres 0% 6 36 42 3,572 2,433 3,503 
BPA CHER set 26 Eel <aitas fee elerslecis 11 9 13 2,661 2,388 3,277 
SERA COU LITA sys. cine are fefe etateicie grees dos 186 262 26 3,140 2,264 2,651 
PD NOUD Eee Uafecis. «ses 5 Piette ota oe weave, 0's 20 30 35 1,745 1,315 2,098 
PWUTAMIONE Valles. 5<5 o< selec ealsie see 16 17 36 3,105 3,185 3,296 
era ISGAINS 27S oe 0's «sistem Sida eee wieie Mo 14 6 5 1,519 2,136 1,586 
MEROE CA GAN Oates cts sis'seclelo tines eta stestrote ors 12 21 9 3,069 2,260 2,547 
SELES Ra a ee eee ole cael eee 3 3 3 2,363 1,873 2,779 
RERUN Y Soe ee aisie%e Sole oases = vo See 49 11 11 2,574 3,198 2,804 
Bee etd Seen ats oc als sissy slalsta,dls = cipieces, 31 17 22 5,261 4,534 5,334 
TOUGHER As Mae ee ee See ae 53 43 41 5,347 5,517 5,231 
POMOAWICTO ara ssc awslreeie dese essee 27 34 26 3,785 2,774 3,080 
Ey GRATES reperryys ol oeesecarstekiaie ote 3S G8 22 19 8 1,218 1,335 1,374 
PRI UD RIG oto aie.s,chca/catele Sls Sin vieldes iz 8 26 3,203 2,385 2,884 
PSUS CUO Mo We Gata. d clo tale ya yon ates 987 319 75 1,373 1,313 1,087 
TLE AISs 4 Nea ee Ra eee 45 7 51 5,958 5,300 6,217 
BOMISE VEO mt cic coed alsin s ota estes 5 5 22 1,835 1,816 1,857 
Pg a eNO Papa clerical niafaiels avers) ersiaisreillaiers sjaieis seces 3 1 1,042 929 1,235 
RSH WTS Be 2 os ches cisneinrgiorb opcre' ara 20 GUE | Asrnoncene ae 1,136 1,018 1,345 
IRESbANe SS, weap cP ats, g>. as avers Welw ats 6 10 1 5,054 3,500 4,899 
PAUL See ici rcyoicte. stateper et s.e oh. PAs WA ne cimein Here Relea es ter 1,500 1,320 1,893 
Mont-Laurier. 1 2 10 1,208 981 1,276 
Montmagny. 12 14 13 2,318 2,354 3,084 
Montreal........ a 1,607 1,321 1,746 86,050 77,597 81,193 
New Richmond. hae 1 1 8 3,091 2,604 2,951 
PEO ALE TO Clipe aie aves iste le coaterayevsteio'saalelons 36 1 1,441 1,138 1,650 
MADSEN a Biro 'o, iete-< Goths i mere <ictors 311 299 412 18,235 17,269 19,091 
SERSURNIOVS Kells cartel She As, ia: shetake Seunese bicies 45 60 33 6,1 4, 6,380 
Ravsere Cw LOUps. ..<s.sisie sick os vss 64 36 61 6,560 5,219 7,384 
TEN oz ig Gea ae Se eee ree ae 89 32 12 1,485 1,286 1,767 
BEDE Greeters nc Ae cisiats » «shales steciSvaie, ches 242 24 103 3,476 2,876 4,246 
Ste. he: ide cin's(a/oyos0.8.0: stators sho eteila stele 8 13 a 1,604 1,345 1,552 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue..............- 27 25 22 1,753 1,473 1,667 
Betele L ROTCRERR moos... 5 /dawts Sekt lee 23 20 27 3,101 3,261 2,702 
ASPET VACINCNG. 55.5 a leit’ vista featese 451 33 32 3,337 3,222 3,187 
Soh USES SRR See Seto Serene SM cre 43 19 38 2,833 2,508 2,733 
RE PCLOING 7, wip cclocyacs oteca dere cis. sake ee 28 24 20 2,659 2,520 2,531 
GDB LLGat Saree... «0.5/6, cipible sta xls =ielets 35 108 54 2,263 1,887 2,279 
SHAW ITPA nee as «6 sot eB ob oe ss es 9 7 16 6,664 6,198 6,172 
RHCEDIOOKOIMa Te cesses cite ue os ticles 120 91 62 6,653 6,540 7,127 
BROLOR tev Site Shivers a ck ole wieitio.s wiche'e 30 62 60 5,076 5,350 3,273 
Thetiord Minesis serr.icktes BYE cb ais Stoic 28 16 49 2,875 2,619 2,503 
BOIS ERIVIOLOS: oc). jeicct10 Slalale vise. a.c.systos 121 120 133 7,665 7,877 7,773 
Beers 6 oti. Macs. act-s,ofatearelsla siays oes 39 18 17 1,930 1,870 3,023 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 29, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office (1) Eta ic Nal (1) re Mls Slatin 
on ear on ear 
Jan. 29, Dec. 31, Jan. 30, Jan. 29, Dee. 31, Jan. 30, 
1959 1958 1958 1959 1958 1958 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
Valley field vsce.cctos te Meena eee 22 33 12 3,448 3,348 3,168 
Victoriaville... is 9 17 47 2/904 3,326 3,962 
‘Ville: StGoorgea sso seen 50 14 4 3,903 3,287 4/296 
Ontario. 2.0 is eee 6,339 7,165 5,365 241,387 233,199 256,361 
VATDTION ic:oe suse cy welee Se pe akin Bs 24 18 18 532 738 659 
Barrie. doce atuos ce ee 27 46 15 1,685 1,446 1,713 
Bollevill.,..cavegeuk Geer 21 34 9 2.521 2) 188 2,749 
Bracebridge 43 71 48 1,729 1,547 1,787 
Brampton. ./A.c isc. cbs Meee 30 12 11 1,569 1,477 1,668 
Brantford, (js feo.: ses sae 91 118 55 2/896 3,099 3/895 
20 22 21 937 849 758 
Coboure:...58. cae Se ee 14 6 2 1,044 Past #400 
Collingwood: 48. 602k: Sete ae 5 9 11 1,301 1,286 1,154 
Cornwall. «acl tate 2A eRe ee 88 62 68 5,126 4,472 4°735 
Wort Francs. .01.io..8..pemetesS- 17 18 12 744 896 Re 
oe William Pe a rs ae 3,342 3,251 
omer Gal eS, ORR 3 2 4 tio | 750s | 580 
Moderich. 20525 sc. duce eee eee ee 12 16 4 766 940 1,047 
Gublph:.os/5.:4. ee 46 40 53 2,060 1,900 2) 797 
Farnilton... chic cc eee 542 537 434 18,224 16/961 20/881 
Hawkesbury jsscfsin kc ee ocr 14 9 14 1,504 1,379 1,670 
Ingersoll...... ce MUR AEE 19 34 18 "925 "999 1,112 
Kapuskasin ae 32 30 57 729 791 1,011 
Kenoras ht. taetacs eos. ae 19 13 15 1,025 919 1,180 
Rinsston: eee See 62 84 67 3/009 2,539 2) 482 
Kirkland Lake...c..neeae se 82 66 49 1,867 1,687 1,805 
Ritchoner. (es sat.ccce ies Beaks. 82 101 62 3,319 4°349 4479 
Leamington 02.0.0 bc eee ck 30 21 23 1,476 1,644 1,752 
Lindsay 13 4 4 1,053 "939 "919 
Listowel 25 14 9 "603 535 691 
Thondon: ¢-. tahoe see ee 444 311 291 6,704 6,540 6,545 
Long Branchisisn..cet Saget tasi-anh 104 90 70 4,697 4,383 5,096 
os Pi Riss. See 10 19 16 1,842 1,655 1,800 
Newmarket. 2.2) .cecenaeen ee 39 30 22 1 810 1 338 1st 
Niagara Falls 44 40 32 3,784 3,541 3/573 
North Bay! 2 sacsec Siena oo 9 M Pee 2610 3,099 2° 694 
Oakville:, 2: oe ee ee 49 54 53 1,053 "879 1/243 
Filia, Mepe ia ghee eee 21 20 13 1,558 1,449 1,637 
Oshawa... See aoe eee 54 72 28 4,197 4°003 4° 949 
Ottawa. :: 22a cee eee ee 664 1,829 782 8,253 7,196 7,851 
Owen Sound 15 0 40 2.777 2) 825 3.437 
Parry Sound | Cae Ae 4 "308 "73 611 
Ee mares iW iad SPofomtere Rrale pte naake aati 69 y et 2, be 2, pa 2, ae 
Tecan sere Meceeint Tact cee 9 
E plorborough * ay 4,154 3,726 4,386 
Port Arthur 15% 90 5 ie 5 los 4 na 
Bort Colborne 5 10 1,881 2) 051 1,388 
Prescott 18 18 1,483 1,515 1,495 
St. Catharines 61 49 5 85 5500 6 i 
St. Thomas 46 30 1,315 1,600 1,725 
Samia. co engatt it etettietiteceae 49 47 3,565 3,104 3,285 
Sou arie i ef 3,491 3,034 3,598 
Rope Looknee ok Ree 3 10 38] a otose |) mk garee) uta: 
Smiths Fallase.e) ccc. :eeae ae 16 15 7 710 698 740 
Stratford... tests. t.. eee eee 36 20 18 1,324 1,297 1,521 
Sturgeon Talis: =o: eee eee 1 1 1 1,422 1,612 1,406 
Sudbury...e.sese essere cere: 283 215 216 8, 103 u : 185 6, 498 
Toronto re eetes ea aes 1,820 1,838 1,404 59,852 53) 448 60,897 
Walieren ne 2d 30 32 32 | i050 | tow | i'o87 
Wallaceburg: cfs..0o0h cea. ee oe 4 2 4 1,078 "910 "976 
Welland (12 0024..0i08 en ee 20 34 9 3185 3,214 3,581 
Weston. 3. .c0 bie cok ce ee 151 124 146 4.074 3.447 3,305 
‘Windsor... Ses 4s 0a ee eee a 133 118 94 12)785 14/789 19/501 
Woodstock 41 2: : ? ; 
3 4 1,228 1,264 1,581 
Manitoba: «2... sSuckesscetuet 
eth wae] bag | ome) eae | nag | eae 
Dauphin 7 8 10 2260 1,978 398 
Flin lon 35 19 12 "328 "390 1380 
ete he Ble 8 | oa an 
Winnipeg 1,479 1,185 894 24,328 19,523 27,168 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 29, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 

Office @) Previous | Previous @) Previous } Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Jan. 29, Deu. 31, Jan. 30, Jan. 29, Dee. 31, Jan. 30, 
1959 1958 1958 1959 1958 1958 
Saskatchewan....................0.006 630 623 590 25,737 21,727 26,044 
US HOVA MG ets sts ais ll ale leit oie Cs eveceievee 34 31 26 632 499 

PGORG AW aiclecte MUG cite cis sess e sas oe 96 94 95 2,031 1,812 2,043 
North PB BG GLELOR GS eis etare sso:s alorgiatel ove 28 21 38 2,255 1,923 2,217 
PERN COMAUDOLG cercfuisss ceieivie|e w alslelaicle ser» 38 86 39 2,975 2,530 3,148 
PERSE VEN Sa stale fale le ere! sVeiereinteye-aneteaieloveve 161 147 174 6,363 5, 438 6,381 
Saskatoon 153 122 118 5,498 4,607 5,503 
Swift Current 46 42 30 1,348 1,134 1,370 
Weyburn 20 24 31 672 582 724 
PNoECGOD sic icetriey foley a) os 6: ete 5 avers aia slaye ais 54 56 39 3,963 3,202 8,956 
PRUIVON GR tae hss iet ofafaie ste sielelece «ole clbca’s ove'e 1,981 2,180 1,698 37,772 $1,517 39,211 
HS EAIPINIOLO F teller wisi ha's elersteiaress rte 13 722 792 4 
Calgary sc cscses 5 683 863 499 10,540 8,790 10,541 
Drumheller. va 23 22 8 494 421 751 
Edmonton. . 939 958 823 18, 686 15,055 19, 533 
ESAS OR TeV Ee cleIkte ole aia rete & s.ave eka sisieiee 54 64 75 523 638 650 
HeSU RIO Yebiecies siclele's v:e'dve.aicleiaie 122 96 97 3,530 3,173 8,517 
BPOTOIIO MELA Derta tecaltcciain sts train. &, seston 79 90 148 1,650 1,323 1,812 
RUGUePICOr Men tetr eer rire ccetess 68 77 41 1,627 1,325 1,783 
British Columbia...................... 1,384 1,161 1,023 87,080 81,854 100,780 
MOURA: ser.te. aferesats fh Pershalerorasiale «aa. 47 53 29 2,801 2,893 2,913 
ROGUCOTISY fei ale eae b A leyche id ee bis 3 1 3 1,787 1,874 2,404 
Brat LOOM eS ctrgiiaas aie Ges ciate! i aysierase,oi0 15 19 30 1,358 1,164 1,733 
Mawson Creele) 7.2.8: P. le. cae sees 8 10 18 1,681 1,506 1,647 
MOTO ys sielayareis PEP ae «ciate « ysialacarsje,« 9 11 8 1,288 1,400 1,902 
SATIRE es ele oe serait a aiess,eusis.6,cien0, 9:5 10 7 12 2,339 1,942 2,407 
PGI OWcetcecraccer scot ae cease 5 12 14 2,239 2,044 2,250 
PRSMEL bereits ote eicinareiee ene é ahvieloin sre 10 2 8 403 425 773 
IVES SITAR UY a. aie, cua eseustalcaabns apayesncateysra 22 11 2 1,659 1,600 2,031 
INOSHINIO Wes Seiac Chet os ta lees tee 15 12 12 1,898 2,183 3,031 
3 11 24 1,664 1,451 1,906 
133 85 108 11,859 11,565 11,607 
5 5 26 2,338 2,110 2,467 
21 19 14 1,185 1,020 1,855 
91 93 59 2,770 2,911 3, 200 
17 9 24 2,003 2,131 2,782 
1 Sipe il arate efeceuatene ates 656 568 713 
27 16 21 1,422 1,266 1,611 
748 630 457 35,712 33,361 43,934 
10 4 18 3,143 2,830 3,258 
173 135 108 5,812 4,981 5,729 
il 13 28 713 629 627 
18,720 17,192 14,682 791,362 720,420 829,477 
9,425 8,643 6, 822 615, 788 562,257 661, 965 
9,295 8,549 7,860 175,574 158, 163 167,512 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—_PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1954—1959 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Region Region Region Region Region 


Year Total Male Female 


545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 | 131,685 
642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 | 142,116 
748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 | 136,400 
586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 | 107,918 
548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 | 116,474 

27,007 18,170 2,808 11,174 18,008 9, 206 3,981 

38, 281 19, 436 4,679 15,094 21,177 11,746 5,021 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLEIE-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY, 1959 


Sourcn:"Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Eeenisied 
WETARS Amount of 
é Number of Weeks 
Province Beneficiaries Paid mee! 
Per Week Be 
(in thousands) 
$ 

Newfoundland. « s.5. se 0.sccfe acta etaeierolecs @he aviators (aya sra/s/ Sia, ous a 5) ieee eee ee 23.5 98, 856 2,074, 049 
Prince Edward Island’. . o:..c2eehieaxc cocks caase aisle «+ ste ois eeeketa tee te tote tate tciste 6.3 26, 343 517,521 
Nova Scotia...25 é¢s-.cseaertteniee > ome ote secre ate sees ON eee tere 33.1 139, 181 2,740, 064 
New BrunswiGk. sia. cotestrte ecco tee eee ene olate eo etete aves aetna eeteaate 32.7 137, 288 2,793,095 
QUebOG1- seals ania ck tiatbe visa cebsteete neat ete thete sya Tevwele te eee ee eee 211.9 889, 808 19, 289, 908 
Ontario 197.6 829, 993 17, 932, 243 
Manitoba. . 25.4 106, 722 2,123,136 
Saskatchewan. 21.4 89, 728 1, 851, 674 
Alberta 30.0 126, 181 2,652,041 
British Colambiby g6 5,0... ceeirsieaiaisitesisieresaovws « chine nrgeeaetele tect eres (M5? 298, 857 6, 678, 184 

Total; Canada, January 1959)... Jecets swe eicie nese eae welele stein dente 653.1 2,742, 907 58,651,915 

Total, Canada, December, 1958.. 371.1 1,558, 720 33,558, 826 

Total, Canada, January, 1958.... 639.8 2,815, 120 60, 759, 645 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, JANUARY 30, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Le on ate Duration on the Register (weeks) arcente eEry 
rovince and Sex F age * 
claimants 2 or Over Total 
for | a4 | 58 |. 942 | 1316 | 1720 | OFC" | Postal | ioe nts 
GEAINAUDIAL S, Sertepiclests ave 785, 071 41.1 834,544 
IMATE lope leon ee 623, 947 Not Available 44,2 678, 802 
eMedia |. Vide wna 2 161, 124 29.4 155, 742 
Eixeluding’. i.e <can T-| 690,402 153,744 | 90,120 |233,841 | 82,455 | 41,951 | 26,439 | 61,852 40.9 732,458 
iPr ila Gheaaoaspooneee M.| 549,036 123,517 | 73,157 |198,690 | 66,780 | 31,115 | 17,726 | 38,051 43.8 594, 662 
Provinces. gas oneness F,} 141,366 30,227 | 16,963 | 35,151 | 15,675 | 10,836 8,713 | 23,801 29.6 137,796 
Newfoundland......... 34,845 7,044 | 4,767 | 16,161} 3,141] 1,353 787 | 1,592 80.8 37,114 
Male i. tc eateries 6 33,181 6, 701 4,578 | 15,698 3,001 1,210 685 1,308 82.5 35,678 
Werniale’ A eterse's 1, 664 343 189 463 140 143 102 284 47.8 1,436 
Prince Edward Island.. 7,517 964 947 4,326 678 204 106 292 79.8 7,000 
Male Sek tavstectis terres 6,331 804 784 3,799 551 146 62 185 82.7 6, 007 
Female............ 1,186 160 163 §27 127 58 44 107 64.3 993 
Nova SCObia..c.fites sic 42,471 10, 167 6,597 | 14,628 4,360 2,294 1,220 3,205 58.0 42,090 
Malas wesc onecos en 37,117 8,950 5,878 | 18,334 3, 851 1, 923 886 2,295 60.1 37,296 
Female. ois... 5,354 1,217 719 1,294 509 371 334 910 42.9 4,794 
New Brunswick....,... 40,535 7,365 5,397 | 17,354 5, 268 2,106 918 2,132 71.9 45, 702 
Malees ayitenecnce 33, 848 6,211 4,580 | 15,217 4,285 1,590 609 1,356 75.3 39, 862 
Memalewact cccunes 6, 687 1,154 817 2,137 978 516 3809 776 54.5 5, 840 
Quebec: Ss,.cetnonsa 562 251, 682 55,909 | 32,409 | 82,730 | 31,781 | 15,563 9,849 | 23,441 40.6 253, 100 
Makes tnsacapeern ents 204,398 46,003 | 27,389 | 71,383 | 26,159 | 11,848 6,869 | 14,752 43.7 206,019 
Heminle Weare tise. 47,284 9,906 5,020 | 11,347 5, 622 3,720 2,980 8, 689 26.9 47,081 
Ontarioseeosaceceacs ts < 230, 662 53,800 | 29,731 | 72,075 | 26,271 | 14,979 9,822 | 23,984 27.8 250, 180 
Male 2 yah canrntetets 171,039 40,362 | 22,252 | 57,653 | 20,028 | 10,510 6,337 | 13,897 27.7 190,385 
Pemaleyetmcnaece cc 59, 623 13, 438 7,479 | 14,422 6, 243 4,469 3,485 | 10,087 26.2 59,795 
Manitobail.enienine «ss: 31, 630 40.1 35, 272 
Male. a;.ccccamaae ese 23,760 44.3 27,442 
Memalesnucke acc 7,870 27.4 7,830 
Saskatchewan......... 24,677 55.5 25,027 
Males Aa soca 20,172 Not Available 60.2 21,040 
Female. o..... 5.66. 4,505 34.5 3-987 
Alberta. cscs. 3s. 38,362 36.8 41,787 
Male terse notte 30,979 39.7 35, 658 
Memales. 5c cccocs 7,383 24.6 6, 129 
British Columbia...... 82,690 18,495 | 10,272 | 26,567 | 10,961 5, 452 3,737 7, 206 35.6 97,272 
Male.. opbcdnoasHe 63, 122 14, 486 7,696 | 21,606 8, 905 8, 893 2,278 4, 258 37.2 79,415 
Remalev.icsacnasces 19,568 4,009 | 2,576 | 4,961] 2,056 | 1,559} 1,459 | 2,948 30.6 17, 857 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of ee bray serra PES SES 


EToNsHeS Total _| Entitled | , Not 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to tis Pending 
off Benefit 


Benefit 

Noevoundlan de, sop. te rar. dw erbineierew oe vieee aie 13, 240 8,995 4,245 16,190 12, 953 3, 237 3,980 
Prince Edward Island...................- 1, 882 1,620 262 2,639 2,362 277 314 
NOME COLI se. ge Mittets S5- otis ttelays nore civinelere 17,818 13,059 4,754 22,191 19,329 2, 862 2,719 
New Brunswick................ etearehaalie 12,900 10, 925 1,975 15, 684 12,965 2,719 2,567 
QOD EG ira ret. oe Selstnress ae<'s 95, 702 74, 832 20,870 | 121,628} 107,560 14, 068 20, 405 
GG AIO NE eet a cries tejaeecienics ance Sass 100, 199 72,899 27,300 | 118,446 | 101,358 17,088 19, 407 
1 BADE] DF By Ree So Ee ee ee 14, 245 11,011 3,234 15,444 13,511 1, 933 3,383 
BAS kaGHOWAN en 2455 co deadiaececcmsahicae 9,630 7, 766 1,864 12,045 10,415 1,630 2,363 
BM OTs Pee yei athe tiatens S acasls cis ae, «a vhnis.« oles 17,091 12,577 4,514 19, 120 17,005 2115 4,885 
Msathteten @OUMIN DI Aes oc Noise ein. .0 2s clsins oo 34, 831 24, 958 9,873 41,200 35, 790 5,410 5, 650 

Total, Canada, January, 1959......... 317,583 | 238,642 78,891 | 384,587 | 333, 248 51,339 65,673 

Total, Canada, December, 1958......} 475,155 | 353,571 | 121,584 | 481,242 | 369,165 62,077 132,727 

Total, Canada, January, 1958......... 367,382 | 277,446 89,936 | 453,226 | 399,683 53,543 82,079 


* Tn addition, revised claims received numbered 52,290, 


Tt In addition, 51,393 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,331 were special requests not granted and 1,299 
were appeals by claimants. There were 7,351 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Sourcsr: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of: Total Employed Claimants 
4,221,600 3,506, 600 715,000 
3,972,000 3,552, 800 419, 200 
3,901, 000 3,577,500 323,500 
3, 907, 000 3,624, 400 282, 600 
3,919,000 3,624, 400 294, 600 
3,931,000 3, 630, 200 300, 800 
4,055,000 » 3,609,500 445, 500 
4,059,000 3,507, 900 551, 100 
4,107,000 3,384, 700 722,300 
4.205.000 3,345, 400 859, 600 
4,216,000 3,346, 700 869,300 
February 4,208,000 3,373,500 834, 500 
LDR SJ 6556 6606 0b 0 SREB ERE COCOONS eS eT aE EET a eae es 4,236,000 3,491, 800 744, 200 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 

. Household | Commodi- 
a Total Food Shelter Clothing operation ies and 
Services 
TOGA — Veeck ss sice.c ehrereten’s ss teaerneientee 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
TQ5D—YVGAT.:. ctclacie,s1e mi etele slo's onsets eavertialeis 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1956-—Year. fo sci.50 «05 cae abisisine stealer 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 yeas 120.9 
DOD VOar es, cites isis reisie vere etanetearestania 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 "119.6 126.1 
IGBB—=Yearst jie ceieh ccieseslee coe ceteetnerens 125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
PODS =—Mareh. occ co pees coe ate telesien ss 124.3 121.3 137.1 109.5 121.1 129.6 
Acpril. thon eatotetene sere cara 125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 121.3 130.1 
May x) tactics toe ian mudaeie 125.1 122.7 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 
SUNG. naa \sa ootpitnemten es Habme esa e 125.1 122.7 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 
July Si lad ace aeeree Cenc hearers 124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
WRGRUSG.. 5 sence sg ecig sete ema Miele sin an 125.2 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
September: visu cage Soe ieee oles 125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
OGbODOr sc .5c5 5 ko seen rant. 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 121.3 131.8 
Novenibericotic. ase aitaaa bts 126.3 123.2 139.8 110.4 121.5 133.1 
December. ai. cereale seine icraieisisi/ae 126.2 122.2 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 
1959—JanuaLy asc. ac%s.s lee orm clelairnis steiner 126.1 122.3 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
INGDIURTY:: CNaeee cele eee ee es oe or 125.7 1213 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
Miarchi.;: 3. ask v sation me sanitaire 125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 122.3 133.4 


TABLE F-2._CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1959 


(1949 = 100) 


Total : Other 


= February] January | February Food Shelter | Clothing hold dities 


Operation} and 

1958 1959 1959 Eeehces 

(1) St. John’s, Nfld............ 110.6 112.6 113.2 110.7 114.2 104.0 109.2 124.1 
UTA gh oe site Bice arene n> ae 121.2 124.8 125.2 117.6 132.3 117.8 128.0 135.0 
Bait Glin os. 22sec pete ree. oy:s-« 123.6 126.7 127.0 121.0 135.5 117.3 123.8 139.7 
INGngTeal ge s,.bs eee eat ews 124.0 126.5 126.2 126.3 143.0 104.5 118.5 133.4 
OGESWA Sc ao ssiieteeiars untoesi.s 124.3 126.4 126.1 119.6 146.8 112.1 121.4 133.2 
Toronto...... 127.5 128.9 128.5 119.3 154.0 112.7 122.4 136.1 
Winnipeg . 122.0 123.6 12372 120.4 131.2 114.6 117.9 130.0 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 120.5 122.8 122.4 119.7 122.4 118.9 123.6 126.3 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 120.2 122.5 122.2 118.7 125.5 115.5 121.3 129.6 
WaAneOUVEN. «acts hc <reineis nce 124.5 128.1 127.7 122.8 137.9 113.4 132.4 133.6 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1958-1959, BY MONTH} 


Preliminary, subject to revision 


Al ind Locke eT te Loci Ons Time'Loss 
Month Beginning Total Benne Al Ta ete 
pune | me) Becasiec Wao) | aan Daya | Sars 
Month Month Time 
1958 
A EMITELTett Meteclesele se Strate atns\¢1ais}0.5)a06 36:6 6180.66 23* 23 9,364* 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
UG] OTE Gh ee ago do er cect OOo eer ae ae 19 31 6, 506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
Dsante eetrseyle i cis ioi RE Tai sis ai scales c cid. vieie vee a.e 26 39 13,173 15, 196 132,325 0.14 
PAN UAE Pye (o<. 210 CA sts's e\cloidls ieee ese 23 32 5,983 11,964 122,470 - 0.18 
Met eee ty lslelcisvelsiteierrcieiv cinieais vieesies 19 33 6,165 8, 238 71, 620 0.07 
aS eae nt eet eta ces fens sieiaicr ir (scien eisieicis wo viv'sle oe 21 40 3,229 7,845 106, 435 0.11 
SERB Va meROR ole ioia/ let's cists, 21s loisle's soe bieisce's sie 06 26 46 2,089 6,078 84, 330 0.08 
PNUSUSU Me ile seis Ge tis.c) tis vic) scaicle «vias 001s « 25 54 15,530 18,495 255,360 0.25 
BBNLOE DE Geb els cieciscn asivies sais s cies cies oe 26 56 32,400 48,444 491,280 0.49 
LOGIE O22: Sec bobodE OOO ACB CROCE ACEO ECRene 19 48 3, 552 41,537 857,390 0.85 
INIGOUO DEB ay a 1as aise\a:dianereeieis sis)e/cicleis cia eisieye 28 49 6, 233 26, 898 281,525 0.28 
eee MCU itiewic ctisis pinicla.s say eisia's esi cle 5 31 3,273 18, 129 243,105 0.24 
Cumulative Totals............. 260 107, 497 25879,120 0.24 
1959 

OE ORNIPR IS Vee EST foe t2{<a1==i=/ajera)=\s¥2i<)s(aia </e\a/e/s)a\ 0.6 38* 38 13,739* 13,739 158,730 0.16 
ERs VRID EeEof oto 1= =. (011 9e)\e eins) <\p/oiadiajsvaiaie 9 29 515 7,068 128,175 0.12 
Cumulative Totals............. 47 14,254 281,905 0.14 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department i is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving 
less than six employees are not ‘included i in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions 
of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time 
is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


* Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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H—Industrial Fatalities 


TABLE H-1._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1958 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Note: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal In- 


dustrial Accidents in Canada’. 


op 
iS) gq 
2/5 Z 
z| § Ghee 
Seed eee, 
e| |slsl/e/8/ alse : 
Cause 5 Be et By | ee pe one CsI 
=| ae) ea) {| Shel elses 2} o | @ 
3/sl/e}l|S/8)] 2 /B8s]/ o | 8] 8] 8 
See Ss Se | BS Sie: See Calas 
q &0 a =| § ae tl ed 3nO 3 ey is oO) 2 
wm} oOo] 4 | ws S || sik aT arco [rte (AS) 
tie lal lel) (cea) eeu alee Ne H/Rila}/P]ea 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects............... «ve Allo oRets | atotenlliavaxeco)Weschevell avate.cal| everarulletevehetors 
PSPTUCIS DY. s,s a aleve oars Save ese vtareis ie eat ere ei ate it enotet ore aes 5} 14). 12 
(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, etc...........0-+ce[-00% 1S 8 Bec 
(b) Moving vehicles 2 1). 1). 
(c) Other objects! VV s.ccc eee beau. sanbeee ssi el M25. 11 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, etc.....]....].. a i} 2 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc..............+++- 15) 2. ee 6 
Pallsiand! Slips: ; 473202 sacs comune ce omeate civ avorererd Ay Le Tir 88 
(a): Falls on same levell 224 62-2 60:4 Siaisiaie ove-siaa:s:01 64:8] a aetel| o-vtotel| mle oie caer taschetel| ene ell npete rst eMeystay eaten 
(b) Falls to different levels...................0005 4 Li) 2), 38 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Explosions.}....]....].... 75 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation, etc.............Jesee[eeee{eees 5 
Blectrie-Gurremts x cy.esca's'os ye tesa aie iaen, eee eosente «seis nl ele eae areal ot ener os 
QOver-exertion and Industrial Diseases. ..:.<....f:. «..2:< sow clin « «ills cared leretelsil lela walls overlfe cisisi|leletere|levolncetn « 
Miscellaneous Accidents, Aic2scecee we sreipie\s eral © &.vinco%, + ocatel la esttaf/eleteht| aman fore ay ail tonate cat arot 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1958.............. 24) 26} 3] 108) 29) 48) 4 38) 8) Ly 13). 5.802 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1957.............. 20} 32 1) 57| 50| 85) 12 57) 15 1} 19}... 349 


TABLE H-2._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1958 


Industr : ce 2 : 
A asi/a|]a| 4 
Ga AY qa a 
AlgrICHIEUTS «ccs aetoeteget cs ciateeten os hee ee tere 1 SS ceres 
Og ring. | ls. cece as eee Seen ages at 2 1 
Bishing and Crappingssctcsecste cee oeaeel eee 1 
Mining and | Quarrying... oss ces ceo |eenl ieee TM al Sexes 3 
Manufacturing.) specenceceteccae cote eee eee 2 2 
Gonstruction=. jenn. aimakeee neces 2 1 3 1 
Public: Utilities: ..... ssisteaus ces ctrll eee aces Dat eae core 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 
munications 5 3 
Made: sasns orci 
Finance........... 
Bervicess ak scoae 
Total 


Go eel | Ge tong 
SrinSole sl apd 
2 be tate siete 3 3 
9 a ee cea 1 1 
1 LAS eeralorell sions 

1 19 1 1 4 
il 17 uaa ase cecollionciegs 
8 15 5 4 3 
2 TSA Ns « svereil aie ahevore|| ere Bb 
13 10 1 1 1 


SI toad 

SO. Bove 

~Q aq a 
Sctepiavell Sener 24 

67 Eee 26 

rs bg Pete | ere ee 3 
5) | eae 108 

pe egies eee S 29 
i oana 48 

45 Ree letogos 4 
4 38 


* Of this total 247 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 61 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment InsuranceCommission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 

Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a copy. 

Provincial Minimum Wage Orders: A Survey 
of Rates and Related Provisions. (English 
or French). 20 cents a copy. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufac- 
turing Industries. 

Number of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1956. 

Number of Workers Covered by Pension Plans. 

Rehabilitation Services in Canada. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women. 
(English). 

Women in Canadian Banking. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 
Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 


standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupations are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 
The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a_loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available, from March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 

One dollara copy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). : 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

25centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
25centsacopy. (English or French). 


The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship 1956 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 
A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Training Recruitment of Skilled Trades- 
men in Selected Industries in Canada 
1951-1956 

25 cents a copy (English June 1957). 

Survey of Industrial Requirements for 

Professional Personnel 1956-58 
35 cents a copy (English). 


Women at Work in Canada 1957 
25 cents a copy. (Hnglish or French). 


Working Conditions in Canada, 1958 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 
25centsacopy. (English). 


The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 1959 


If undelivered, 
return COVER WITH CONTENTS to: 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada 


eps hat Dips Pa 


_En cas de non-livraison, 
retourner cette PUBLICATION INTACTE a 


L’Imprimeur de la Reine, Ottawa, Canada 
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Wilt VOU baiesn iderentieageae 


Now is the time to arrange through 
a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITY for the little it will take 
to brighten the days when you must 
stop working. You can purchase an 
Annuity NOW to come due at age 
50, 55, 60 or 65, or other ages. 


HERE IS AN EXAMPLE— Suppose 
you are a man of 28 and want an 
Annuity of $100 a month, beginning 
at 65. Your monthly premium would 
be $16.44. 


AT AGE 65 the Government will 
begin paying you $100 a month as 
long as you live! If you die within 
10 years after age 65, the monthly 


payments will continue to your heirs 
for the balance of that 10 years. Thus, 
you will have paid $7,299.36 for a 
minimum return of $12,000—which 
will be even greater if you live past 
75! 


IF YOU DIE BEFORE 65 the Gov- 
ernment will pay your heirs the total 
sum paid up to the date of your death 
plus 4% compound interest. 


There are several plans to choose 
from. For detailed information, con- 
sult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES 
REPRESENTATIVE, or mail the 


coupon below, postage free. 


ee cer es ce es es oe oe ee Saterday | 
Director, Canadian Government Annuities, 

Department of Labour, Ottawa, (Postage Free) 

Please send me complete information on Canadian Government Annuities. 


FEDERAL pean me is LABOUR BE 


5 My name is. avaveisadesssasssagenss cosbnoth esasesaenaett Peasesurentacorasssteata tee euteacasatcect 
i 7 Bett (Mr, /Mrs. [Mise 
: J iV@: ti ccosoxcceavscctasnvsesacteovesssccance1tecsaeasvavetvect eoueetronseestan coments terecterrensetoaseteeeaes 
CANADIAN a Date of Birth I 
ThA AB FRO Bei ree ITTID, . .ccecenevecessnsavesesceeetessroceerareoooss i 
G 6 VE R N M : N T Age when annuity to Start .........:ecceeerceee Telephone........ SAO 
LOT SRO  seersne tr wfrmaton en wie ald vet enintl. 


